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Third Part of the Grammatical 
— Institute of the English Language iS to furnish Schools 
%vkh a variety of exercises for Reading and Speaiirig* 
Colleges and Academic are already svppued with many ex-' 
cellent bollectiotts for this purpose: -among which^ the Art 
of Speaking Er^eWs Speaker^ Enfield's Exercises^ tha 
Preceptor^ the 7 oung Gentleman and lady*s Monitory and 
Scotfs Lessons^ are used tvitlf great reputation. But none 
of these^ however judieioiis the seketions^is calculated par-^ 
ticularlyfor American schools. The essays ^ respect distant 
Ttations or ages; or contain girieral ideas of moraHty. M 
Jhnericay it will be useful to furnish schools vHtKa^tiohai 
essaysy containing the history ^ g^^g^^^pf^y^ ^^d transactions 
%f tlie United States^ Information on these subjects is necesm 
^saryfor youthj both informing their habits arid improving 
their minds. A love of 0ir country and an acquaintance 
Tvith it^ true state^ ar^ indisfjensime'^they should be ac» 
quired in early life* 

In the following v)orky I home endeavored to make such 
« collection of essays etsshsvMJsrfji^^^ as well a$ 

improve the inowledg'eof^youth. 

In the choice ofpiecesy IhCt^heene^ttntioe to thepoUtieai 
interest of Amcriea. I consider it as a isapitalfaim in aU 
mir schools^ that the boots generaUg usjedconkiifi subjects 
'wholly uninteresting to our youfhi while the writings that 
mariidthe revolution^ which are not inferior in any respect 
to the orations of Cicero and Demosthenesy and which art 
calculated to impress interesting truths upon young mimk. 
He neglected <md forgotten* Sewral of those masterly ad 
dressfs cf Cangressy written fit the comrnencemtnt of tl: 
iate revohetion, contmns sttch noiie smtiment^ of liberty afk ' 
fatriotismy that I cannot b^ wishitig to tr^f^futt <Art 
la^tt tlht brtcfftt oftht ming^tntntifn* 
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ItUlSS rOR READING AND SPEAKING. 

. * RULE L 

Lei four mrtictUation be clear and dis:ir,cf» 
A GOODf apdcuIatioB consists in giving every letter and 
•^^ syllable its pix^p prontmciation of sound. 

Lcl each syllable and the ktttrs \^hic1i compose it, be pro- 
.BOttneed wth a clear v«ice, wittotit whinini;, drav/lin;^, h^'P- 
Id^ stammering, miimbling in the throat, or spcakinij ^In oviirh 
tb« iM^« Avoid equally a d«M drawliiM; habit, ami loo much 
vs^k&y of pfonHHciatidh f for each of tii^se faults dcbtioys a 

RULE !!• 

^%Hrvt the ^^y &ndfnark the firofier ficmse^y But make no pause 

mhemtheeemeteqKtreen&ne. 

Tfne^ «iftaracl#p» we lise as stops' aire extremely arbitrary an4 

id not always mark a suspension of the voice. On the 'con- 

tMiry > tbey a»e oftes employed to separate the several members 

*l a pei^)^ s»)i shew the grammatical construction. Nor 

when they are designed* t<> make pauses^ do they always dc- 

ttrmikie tht Itiigth dT those f^ses ; for this depends much on 

^be tfsfitse and nat^eof tiie sdhject* A semicobn, for exam* 

]^le^ requ&res a longer pause in a grave discourse, than in a 

ltv«iy iaA spMtedf^ deekimatieB* However) as children are 

iiicapabte of oke di^mctiond} it may be best to adopt at first 

some genepal rule with respect to the pauses/ and teach them 

%» pay tifie 6ame attention to these chsuracters as th«y do to the 

words. They should be eami^ed likewise against pausing 

'ia the mktet of a member 6f a sentence, where the sense fc- 

^«0s the wo#d» to he olonely connected in pronunciation. 

RULE IIL 

Pay ihe$tricfeit atiention to accent, emphasis, and cadence* 

Let the accented syllables be pronounced with a proper sti'ess 

of voice ; Uieunaccented with little stress of voiee but disitinctly. 

The important, words of a sentence, wiiiph I call naturally 

ci3ftl>hatic*lj have a claim to a considerable force of voice ; but 

p^dctes, mth as> ^ foy 0^, m4%istc* veqpiTe nb force of utter- 

■ * ■ t - 

- • See the jfi#st part «f the InstltutCt wlier«^thifepropoftioB©f ths 
eemma,^micolon, ^^ioft and period^ b fixed at one, two» foun «ix. 
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ance} iiiiless they happen to foe einphatica), which is rarely the 
case* No person can read or speak well} unless he understanda 
what he reads ; and the sehse will always determine what wards 
are emphatica]. It i^ a matter of the highest consequeacei 
therefore that a speaker should clearly comprehend the mean* 
ing of what he deiiversy that he may know where to lay the 
emphasis. This may be illustrated by a single example* This 
short question) WiUyouride to tovm to-day? is capable of four 
different meanings, and consequently of four different answers^ 
aceording to the placing of the emphasis. If the emphasis is 
laid upon you^ the question is, whether you will ride to towOy 
or tmother ptnan^ If the emphasis is laid on ride^ the question 
15^ whether you will^^, or go on fnou If the emphasis is 
laid on ro«w, the question is, whether yoi| will ride to iofm or 
to ajiQther place. If the emphasis is laid on tQ-day^ the ques* 
tion is,' whether you will ride to-day or some other day* Thus 
the whole meaning of a phrase oflen depends on the empha* ^ 
9is ; and it is absolutely necessary that it should be laid on the 
proper words. *" * . 

Cadence is a falling of the voice in pronouncing the closing 
syllable of a period.* This ought not to be oniform ; but dif- 
ferent at the close of different sentences. 

But in interrogative sentences, the sense often requires th* 
closing word or syllable to be pronounced with an elevated 
^voice- ,This, however, Is only when the last word is epapha- 
tica}, 9s in this question : « Betrayest ihou the Son of Man 
with a kUz?*' Here the subject of enquiry is, whether the 
conitncn token of love and benevolence is prostituted to the 
purpose of tren-chery ; the force of the question depends «n 
the last word, which is therefore to be pronounced with an ele- 
vation of voice. But in this question, « Where is boasting; 
thenf" the eraphaticaT word is boastin^y which of course re- 
quires an elevation of the voice. 

• We may observe that good ipeake« always pronotmce apon a ce<^ 
tain key : for although they tood«late the voice accordtog: to thfc vari- 
ous idea's they express, yet they retain the same pitch of voice. Accent 
and emphasis require no elevation of the voicej but a more forcible 
expression on the same key. Cadence respect* the last syllaUe only of 
a i^entcnce ; which sy ilaljle is actually pronounced with ajower tone qf 
>c!ce ; bu* when words of Bevexal syllables close a period, sdl the sylla« 
.H*s bui*ihe last are pronoai^^il ia tjie same key as the rest pf thc*«ca- 
t#«ce. - 
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jMI tlitse i icaiJjr juuufal. They should he iJ>c 

gamewli] oiiimQiiconrer^Wu. A speaker j&J*ouid 

rnd<' n vn I : . 1 1 , , , ^ : be speiiks ; for ihc perfection of reading 
liml ie, lo proaouiice the vvords as if the seniimenu 

If ft pcntun ia r<^1i€4rsing iK© wortW of an ^^^ly man, he 

*' •■''■ ' '■' Ar^ ex- 

it fi-om 

! Of the 1- bMscd 
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Perfilexiit/ dra?wrs down the-eyc-brows, han^s the head, casts 
down the c^^es, closes the eye-lids, shuts the mouth, and pinch- 
es the hps — ^then suddenly the wholejbody is agitated, the per- 
son walks about busily, stops abruptly, talks fo himself, &C. 

Vcxati9n adds to the foregoing complaint, fretting and la* 

menting. ^IHty draws down the eye- brows, opens the mouth 

and draws together the features, 

Gr/V/'is expressed by weeping, stamping with the feet, lift- 
ing up the eyes to heaven, &c. 

. Melancholy is |;ioomy and motionless, the lower jaw fcdls, 
the eyes are cast dawn and half shut, words few and inters 
rupted with sighs. 

Fear opens the eyes and mouth, shortens the nosey draws 
down the eye-brows, gives the countenance an air of wildness ; 
the face becomes pale, the elbows are drawn back parallel with 
the sides, one foot is drawn back, Che heart -beats violently, 
the breath is quick, the voice weak and tremblings* iS<mie* 
times it produces shrieks and fainting. 

Shame turns away the faceJTrom the beholders ; cotcrs k 
with blushes, casts down the head and eyes, draws d#wn the 
eyebrows, makes the tongue to fttoltet, or strikes the per8<Hi 
dimib. V 

Remorse casts down the coontenaQce and clouds it with anxiety* 
Sometimes the teeth gnash a^id the right hand beats the bieast. . 

<k)wrag€y steady and cool, opens the cpuntenancjs, gives the 
whole form an erpet and graceful air- The voice is finh, 
and the accent strong and articulate* 

Basting is loud and blustering. The ey«s stare, the face 
js red and bloatcdr the iftouth'pouts, the voice is hollow, the 
arms akimbo, the h« ad nods in a threatening manner, the right 
llsi somcdmes clenched and brandished. 

VHde assumes a lefty iook, the eyes open, the mouth pout-, 
ing, the lips pinched, the words slow and stiff, with an air of 
importance, the arms akimbo> and the legs at a distance, or 
taking large strides* , ^ ,. ' 

Authfmty opens the eoniiteiiance, but draws down the eye- 
brows a Tittle, so as to give the pers<«i an air of gravity. » 

ConmantUns re^tAf^s a peremptory tone of v<^cc a»d a se- 
vere iook. ; - 

Irwithif is cxprt&seil tj^ith A smile of complacency, the hand 
#ith the pabn tipvards) drftw fcatly towards^thc body. 
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Mjfie brightens the countenance, arches the eye-bf^irs, giTct 
-th^eyes an eager ivishful look^ opens the mouth to half a 
a2Aile> bends the body a little forward. 

JLorve lig>it& up a tmile upon the countenance ; the foreheiid 
is STm>othed, tke eye-brows arched, the «aouth a little opeii 
and smiling, the eyee languishing, the countenance assumes an 
eager wishful look, nihced with an air of satisfaclian. The ac- 
cents are soft and winning, the tone of the voice flattering. 

Wonder opens the eyes, and makes them appear prominent ; 
the body is fixed in a contracted stooping posture, the mouth is 
open, the hands often raised. Wonder at fi^rst strikes a person 
dunob* then breaks forth into excl&raations. 

Curiosity opens the eyts and mouth, lengthens the neck| 
bends the body forward, and fixes it in one posture, 8cr. 

dinger \% escpi^essed by rapidity, interruption, noise and tre- 
pidation, the neck is stretched out, the head nodding in a threat* 
cning maimer. The eyes r^d, staring, rolling,- sparicling ; the 
eye-irows drawn down over them, the forehead wrinkled, the 
no^t^s stretched) every vein swelled, every muscle strained. 
When anger is violent, the mou^ is opened and drawn towards 
t1^ earsr shewing the » teeth in a gnashing posture ; the feet 
' :^tamping, the rigljt hand thrown out, threatening with a 
clenched fist, and Che whole frame agitated. . 

Pcevi^mesa is expressed in nearly the same manner, but 
with more Tuoders^ion, the eyes a squint upon the object of dis- 
pleasure ; the upper lip drawn up disdainfully. 

Malice sets the jaws» or gnashes with the teeth; sends flashes 
from the eyes, draws the mouth towards the ears, clenches the 
Sisiti and bends the elbows. ' 

£nvy is expressed in the same manner, but more mode- 
rately. Aversion iurns ^e vface from the object^ the hands 
spread out to keep it.ofT. 

Jealousy shews itself by restlessness, peevishness, thought- 
fiilness, anxiety, absence of mind. It is a mixture pf a variety 
of passiens, and assumes a variety of appearances. 

Omieptt^ assumes a haughty air ; the lips closed and pout- 
ing* Mbcfestj/ or humiity bends the body forward, casts down 
the eyes. The voioe is low, the words few, and tone of utter- 
ance submissive. 

EXAMPLES FOR ILLUSTRATION. ^ 

Onp day when the moon was under an .ecUpr,e,' she com- 
plained thus to the suu of the iiscontuiuauce of his favora^ 



Mfdti^ftfri^iidyUidsbetWhf dofoanttsMiieii|iqii]|ieas \ 
you ud«d to do? Do I not shine upon thee ? said the sun ; I j 
am Tery ^ure that I intend it. O i^ol replies the moon; but 
I now pei^ceive the reason* I see that dirty planet the earth 
has got between us* Dodsley's Fabk^, 

Life is i»Iiort and uncertain ; we hare not a moment to lose* ; 
Is it prudent to throw awajr any of our ^me in tormenting our« i 
selves or others^ when we hayeli^e for honest pleasures I For« 
getting our weatoess^ we stir up mighty enmities, and fly to | 
wound as if we were inrulnerable* Wherefore all this bustle { 
and noise i The best use of a short life is to make it agreeable ; 
to ourselves and to others. Have you cause of quarrel with 
your servant} your master, your king, yo'ur neighbor? foii)ear 
a moment: death is at hand, which makes alie^inaL 

What haSi a man to do with war^, tumults, ambushes? You 
•ncouid destroy your enemf ? Y«u lose your trouble ; death will 
dp j^our business vtrhilst you are at rest* And after all> «hm» 
you hav^ got your revenge, hew short will be your joy <»r his 
pain ! While we i^re ^umxi^ men let us cultivate humanity ; |e^' 
us not be the cause <^ fear or pain to (»ie another.-— Let us de- 
spise injury, malice and detraction;. and bear with aa. equal 
^ mind such trai^sitpry eviis> WhUe we speak} while we thii^ 
death comes up imd closes the scene* Art <^Tr^inking. 

Then let us haste towards those piles of wonder 
That scorn to bow beneath the weight of yeard^- 
Lo ! to my view the awful mansions rise, 
Tl\jipride of art, the sleeping place of death J JFrenau* 

yor* 

Let this auspicbus day be ever satred ; 
Ko mourning, no misfortunes happen on it ; 
Let it be mark'd for triumph and rej<Mcii%;s 
Let happy lovers ever make it holy, 
Choose it to bless their hopes and crown theiiT iraAe«s 
This happy day that givesme my Calista* Fmr, T^nUinim 

Then is Orestes blest 1 My griefs are fled! 
Pled like a dream I Methinks I tread In air I 
SurprJsinjg happiness ! unlook'd for joy J 
Never let lote dftspair ! The juize is mine ! 
Be smooth, ye seas, and ye prq^itious winds, 
^ow from Epirus to the Spartan coast ! JDUfrM MOkr^ 
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An dark) and comfortless ! 
Whi^re are tho^e various objects that but nowy 
Employed my busy cye^? Where those eyes ? 
Dead are their piercing rays, that lately sho^ 
O'er fioMr'ry Tales to distant sutiny hills, 
And drew with joy the vast horizon in. 
These grouping hands are now xny only £uide% 
And feeling all my sight. 
b nuseryi What words can sound my grief? 
Shut from Ihe living whilst among the living ; 
Daiic as the grave amidst the bustling worlds 
No more to view the beauty of the spring. 
Or see the face of kindred or of friend* Trag» ^ Lev* 

* 
A generous few> the vet'ran hardy gleaninjft 
Ot many a hapless fights with a fierce 
Heroic fire inspir'd each other ; . 
Resolv'd on death, disdaining to survive 
Their dearest country :— « If we fall," l^cry'd, 
*^ Let us not tamely fall Eke passive cowards ! 
No— let us live, or let us die like men 1 
Come on my friends* To Alfred we will cut 
Our glorious way ; or, as we nobly perish, 
Will offer to the genius ©f our country 
Wh^le hecatombs of Danes."— As if one soul 
Had mov'd tlicm all, around tlieir heads they flash'd 
Their flaming falchions :-->^ Lead us to those Danes; 
Our country J vengeance V* was the general cry, Mas. qfjfifr^ 

How ill this taper bums I, Ha I who comes here ? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes, 
That shapes this monstrous apparition ? ^ 

It comes upon me-^Art thou any thing I 
Art thou some God, some angel, or some^evll? 
That nxak'st my b)ood cold, and my hair to stand? 
Speak to me, what art thou ? 

LOTK* 

Who can behold such beauty, and be sikrl I 
QlkX I CQxM ta)k of thee forever^ < 
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Foreter fix «nd gftse on those de«r eyes ; 

For eyeiy glance thicy tend darts thro' xny soul* €rfihen» 

42fGBM* 

Hear me^ .rash man ; on thy alle^ance hear me* 
Since thou hast striven to make us break our tow^ 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear) 
We banish tiiee forever from our sight 
And kmgdom. li^ whea^three days afe expkedj^ 
Thy hated trunk be found in our dominions^ 
That moment i* thy deatii.— Away ! 
By Jupiter this shall not be revok'd* TVjZJC* ^ i^^T*. 

Aw«f li-Hio woman could descend so low. 
A skipping) dancings worthless tribe you are> 
Fit only for yourselves, y6u herd togetlier ; 
And when the circling glass warms your vain heartSy 
You talk of beauties that jou never saw* 
And fancy raptures which you never knew. JPair JP^^H' 

As in a Aeatre, the eyes of men^ 
After a well grac*d actor leaves the stage. 
Are idly bent on him that enters ncHt> 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious \ 
Even so, or with much more contcmptj tQSXf^^f^ cy«^. 
Did scowl on Richard. No.man cry'd, Gsd sav^ i^m I 
No joyful tongue gave him his wekj^me hoitl^ I 
Which with su^ gentle sorrow, he shook oi^ • 
(ilis face stUi combating with tears and smites> 
The badges of his grief and patience,) 
Thai had not G'od for. some strong purpose^ st'^^l'd 
The hearts of men, they must have meltedi 
And barbarism itself have pity'd him. JRicharit, II* 

How like a fawning publican he looks4 
I hate him for he is a Christian: 
But more for that in low simplicity, 
He lends out money gr8tis> tvckd brings down' 
<rhe rate of usance here with us in Venice « - 

If I can catch ium once upon the hip 
I will foed fat theancient gt'u4ge I bear him* 
He hates our s^i^edBation % and be rails^ 
E'en there wliere.meixhan^s vm^ ^ ^^ngrs^^^ 
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: On mcf tny bargains, and my w^l won thrifty 
Which be calls usurf « Cursed be my tribe 
If I forgive him. Merck, of VMco 

PMIDM. 

Ask for what end the heayenly bodies shmtf 
Earth for whose use— Pride answersi ^ Tis Sbr nune* 
For me kind natu^'e wakes her geni^ poWr^ 
. Suckles each herb, and spreads out erery flower | , 

Anmialj for me, the grape, the rose renew 
The juice tiectaricus and the balmy dew ; 
For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings ; 
Forme, heabb gushes from a thousand springs i 
jSeas roll to waft me, sons to light me rise j 
My footstool earth, my canopy the skies." JBMfy m Mau 

I know n«t how to thank yo^* Rude I aqi;^ 
^ Jn speech and manners ; nerer till this hour 
I Stood I in such a presence ; yet, my Lord, 
[ Tl^re's something in my breast which makes me boU 
To s^y ) that Norval Ae'er will shame thy IsYor* Jhugkm^ 
M&LMvcjaoir* 

There is a stupid weight upon my senses^ 
f A- dismal soQen aUllnesS) that succeed* 
; ^be storm ofxagci and grief, like silent death 
f Aft^r tke tumult and the noise ol life. 
: |>ov€ was the infimning actife fire withiii ; 
J^cm that is quench 'd, the mass forgets to aaorei 
Axyd longs to miogje with its kindred earth* JFair Fankna, 

i,. I u ■ S ilence, ye Mnnds 
f hat make outrageous war upon the oceaa i 
/^joA thott okt ocean still thy boisurous w^ves ; 
y:c warring elements be kush'd as deatih^ 
'IVbile I impose my dread commands on helU 
\\ . V. :*" ^ {ffofouodeat \tVL whose dreadful away 
ji^ g v^:to;ale>yiateand4eI&ogofg9ll->~ 
JH^ar. 1 vvt my powerfiil voice through all thy legions t 
i\n<5f iro>r. thy ^oomy caverns-^tlmnder thy reply. 

MtrmUlo ami Jmif^ 

■Qht^^l sweet fiateeitr,^hosedeft>sitetoudi . 

^^.c^ilii .r ^^j^cM vm^ Ihe bate of coa^^ * ~ 
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Ke^cTes the load of porertf^ sastaipt 

The captive bending with the veight of bondti 

And smootha the pillow of disease and pain : '* 

Send back th* exploring messenger with jojr, 

And let me hail thee from that fiieDdiy grOre« Moadicem. 

My arm a ooUer rictory ne'er gain'd : 
And I am prouder to have pass'd that stream^ 
Than that I drove a million o'er the plain. Let's Jlesajuhr^ 

Go} CpUowy get thee home-— provide some carts^ 
And bring jnway the armour that is there. ' 

Gentlemen, win you go and muster men I 
If I ki)ow how to order these affairs, 
Disorderly thus thrust into my handS} 
Never beUeve me.«>«-All is uneven. 
And every thing la left at six and seven. Richard IJ^ i 

MZrMHGS. I 

If it -vrill feed nothing else, it will feed my revenge. Heiiath | 
disgraced me, and hiadered me of half a million, laughed at my 
losses, mocked |t my gakis, scorned my nation, thwarted toy 
bargains, cooled my friends, heated i^ihie enemies. And what's , 
his reason ? i am a Jew. Hatlrnot a Jew eyes ? Hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions I Is he 
not fed with the aame food, hurt with the; same weapon;, sub- 
ject to the same diseaseny healed by the same means, wanned 
aiidoQOoled by the 9iame winter and summer as a Christian is I 
If you prick us, do we not bleed ? If you tickle us do We not 
laugh ? If you poison us, do we not die ? And if you wrong us^ 
shall we not revenge? If we tire like you in the rest, we will 
resemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a Christitin, what is hia^ 
humility? revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, what shouM 
his sufference be, by Christian example ? why, revenge. ' '^ '^l 
villainy you teach me, I will execute ; and it shall go h ixl 
hnt 1 will better by the instruction. Mcrch. ff Fernet* 

MMMORSM* ' j 

I remember a mass of thmgs, but nothing distinctly^ a q\i^^ \ 
tel, but nothmg wherefore. O that men should put an enemy 4* ! 
then* aiouthsyto steal away their brains ! that we ahouU» ^i k 
i^fi ptcMWi^ rcYCjp 9bA upplftux^ traaiforitt jwaclycf w^^ 
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beasts ? — 1 will ask him for my place again — he Rliall tell me 
. 1 am a drunkard l* Had I as many mouths as Hydra, such on 
[ answer would stop them all* To be now a R'.n>si!>lc mar ' •• 
I and*by a fool, and presently a beast I Eveiy inordinate '' * 
_, unblesij and the ingredient 'is a devil. Trog. of Qt 



In the following Lessons^ there are many exaji^/ilet of a' 
or ofifiontion in the sense* Ft the benefit qf the lrarne> , 
qf these examfilea are distiv.guishcd by Italic letters j a?*// : 
Vforck 80 marked are emJihaticaU 



. SELECT SENTENCES. 

TJRJCHIjYG^ 

CHAP. I. ' 
'T'O be Ter7 active j» laudablt pursuits, is the distinguish* 
•■• ing characteristic of a man of merit. 

Tliere is an heroic innocence, as well as an heroic courage. 

There is a mean in all things. Eveji virtue itself has its 
stated limits; which n^t being strictly observed, it ceases to 
lie virtue. 

It is wiser to prevent a quarrel beforehand, than to revenge 
it afterwards. . ._ 

It is much better to re/irofvey than to be angry secretly* 

No revenge is more heroic, than that which torments envy, 
by doing good. 

The discretion of a man deferreth his anger, and it is big 
glory to pass ©ver a transgression* 

Money, like manure, does no i^ood till it is sfread. There 
is no real use of riches, except in the distribuiion j tke rtst it 
all conceit. 

A ivise man will desire no more than what he may get juslV, 
use soberly, distribute checi-fully, and live wpon conlenledlyl 

A contented mind, and a good conscience, will make a mr.« 
happy in all conditions. He knows not how to fear >viio darcft 
to diem ' ' . -^ 

There is but one way of fortifying the soul against all 
gloomy presagcsand terrors of tlie mind ; and that is by se- 
curing to ourselves the friendship and protection of thatliejng 
who disposes of cvcRt* and governs.fuiunty. - 
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Phflosopby IS then onry valuable, when it serves fop the law 
c7 li^c^ nnd iK)t for the ostentiation of sclcftice. 

y^\ CHAP. II. 

K;,i l: THi;'- IT a friend the world is but a wilderness. 
^%. jv '. A ' ; n m ay h ave a thousjxnd i/i Ciniate acqvainiaiiceu^ and 
frk.L.: amongst them all. If you have me friend^ think 
"hiipvy. 

i-' cn '^nct you profess yourself ayri>72i/, endeavor to be aU 
/^" i> sitch. He can never have any true friends who is always 
: '-- ig^ng them. 

i Tosperity ^flfiW friends, and adversity triei them. 

Kothing more engager the affections of men, tlian a band« 
sciTfe address, and graceful conversation. 

Complaisance r^iiders a superior amiable^ aa equal agreea« 
' ble, and an iiifeiior acceptable. 

£xcc9e of cereitiony shows teani ©f breeding* That civility 
is-best, which excludes all superfluous formality. 

Ingratitude is a crime so shameful, that the man was never 
yet found who would acknowledge himself guilty of it. 

Few things are impossible to industry and skill. 

Diligence is never M'holly lost. 

There cannot be a greater treachery than first to rohe a oM.* 
fidence^ and then deceive it. . 

By other 9 faults *f«f'men correct their •wn. 

No man hath a thoi-ough taste of prosperity ^ to whom ud* 
'versify never happened. 

When <Jur vice* leaite ttf, we flatter ourselves that me letr»e 
them. 

It i$. as great a point of wisdom to hide ignorance arto dkf 
fcvfr knowledge. 

Pitcli upon that course of life which is the mostexcellenty 
and habit will render it the most delightf^* ^ ' 

I CHAP. Ill* 

f^ USTOM is the plague of wise ineti, aiid \\itidol of fools- 
^^ As lo be perfectly just, is an attribute of the divine na- 
ture ; to be so to the uimost of our abilities is the glory of man 4 

Ko man was ever cast down with the irjuries of fortune, un- 
less he had before suflercd himself to be received by her fav >r %,. 

*Anger may glisttice into tlie'breast of a 1%'isc Bian> tui vrv.t 
only in the bosom of foola« 
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N(me more impatiently 9nffer injiiries than those that are 
most forward in doing them. 

By taking revenge, a maVi is but even with his enemy ; but b 
pasting it overy he IS au/ieri'jr» 

Tgerr, is hurnMn; tcforgive^ divin', 

Amorc glorious victory cannot be gained over another man, 
than this, that whentlic injury ht^diH 6n his part, the kindnesn 
should begin on ©urs- 

yhc firpdigalToh^ his hcir^ the miser robs hiins-!f. 

We should take a prudent care for the/wrwr^, but so as to* 
enjoy Xh^fireaent, it is no part of wisdom, to be raiseraUj /o- 
day^ because we may happen to be more so to-morrcno. 

To mourn tviihout measure^ \^ folly ; not to mourn at ally in^ 
tmnbility. 

Some would be thonglit to do greaifhing^, who are but tools 
and instruments ; like the fool who fancied he played upon 
the organ^ when be only^ blew the bellows. 

Though a man may become learned by an9tker*% le ami ng> he 
can never become vd9e but by his own wisdom. 

He who wants^good sense is unhappy in having learning ; 
for he has thereby more ways of exposin g himself. 

It is ungenerous to give a man occasion to blush at his owa 
tgnarunce in on9 thing, who perhaps may excel us in many. 

No object is more pleasing to the eye, than the sight of a 
man whom you have oblig^ ; nor any music so agreeable tm 
the ear, as the voice of one that own^ yoo for his benefactor. 

'The coin that is most current among mankind is flattery ; 
the only benefit of which is, that by hearing what we are not^ 
we may be instructed what we ought t* be. 

The character gf the person who commends you, is to be 
considered, hefore you set & value on his esteem. The wise 
TCian applauds Mm whom he thinks loo^virtuom ; the re^t of 
the world, Ai»who is most weaithy. 

The tempeipatc man's pleasures are durable^ because they are 
r€gt4lar s TJid all his life is cairn and«er<r»^, because it is innocent, ' 

A good man will love himself too well to lose, and his neigh- 
bor too well to win, an esstate by gaming. The love of gam- 
ing will corxupt the best principles in the world* 

CHAP. IV. 

AN angry man who sufipresseM his passions, thinks w»rse 
tbiiu hcV<2fi*« • and an angry man that will ckide^ */^ 
a- <ui he thinks. 
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A good word is ati raty obligation ; but not to speak ill, tc- 
ijujr;.s onl/ our silence, which costs us noM/«^. 

It is to aifectatioD the worl^ owes its whole race of coxcombs* 
Kature in her whole drama never drew such a part ; she haft 
•ometimes made a fooly but a 4:oxcomd is always of his own 
making. 

It is the infirmity of little minds to be taken Avith every ftp- 
pearance, and dazzled with every thing that sparkles r but 
great minds have but Hutle admiration> because /cw things ap- 
pear new to them. ' 

It happens to men ©f learning a» to ears of Qorn ; they shoot 
up and raise their heads high, while they ai;e empty ; but whea 
full and swelled with grain, they begin to flag and droop. 

He that is ti-uly polite, knov/s how to contradict with respect, 
and to please^ without adulation ; and is equally remote frwn 
an insipid cosMplaisance, and a low familiarity. 

The failings of good men hre commonly more published ia 
thf worid than iheir good deeds, and one fault of a deserving 
man win meet with more reproaches, than all his virtue* praisec 
JSuch is the force of ill will and ill nature. ^ 

It is harder to avoid censure, than to gain applause ; for tliis 
may bed#nc by one great or wise action in an age ; Imt to es- 
cape censure, a man must pass his whole life without saying or 
doing one ill or foolish thing. 

When Darius offered Alexandj^nten thousand talents to di- 
vide Asia equally with him, he answered : The earth eannot 
bear i',yo siaiii, nor Asia two kings. Parmen-oi a friend of 
Aiexiinuer'a, hearing the great offers that Danus had madcy 
sriidj Were I Alexyiider, I would except jthem. So would I, 
vcplicu AlcY.andcr, vfcre i P?rmenio, 

An oki.age uiisupported with matter fordiscourse and medi* 
tationjis much t^ be dreaded. No state can be more destitute 
than tri^at of him, who, v/hen tli^ delights of sense forsake him^ 
lij^s no ^}c:iiure of tlic aiiiid. 

^ i^;ich is the ccivdidon i.f life, tliat something is al\»ays want* 
ed to happiness. In youth we have warm hopes, which arc 
sooi^ bla^ttd by lasbnuss and negligence ; ana great designs, 
whiv:h i.u'e de Fcalcid by experience » In age, we have knowledge 
and prudence, without spirit to exert, or motives to prompt 
tntsm. Wc aiTi u'ale to plan schemes and regulate measureat 
jBut have not tims; reniuining' to bring them to i oujv it I'.c::* 
Truth is always co.i3i:it.;:it witii itself, and net:- r j?' ':'^ ^*,t 



-^ 
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liftlp it oet. It IS alwivys near at hand, and sits upon our lips, 
and is ready to drop out beibre we are aware ; ^vhe^eas a lit is 
. tmubiesomcy and. sets a man's invention u^on the rack; and 
,6iic trick netd^ a great many more to make it good. 

The pleasure which affects the human mind with the most 
lively and transporting touches, is the sense that we act in the 
eye of infinite wisdom, power and goodness, that will crown 
•ur virtuous endeavors here, with happiness hereafter, large 
as our desires, and lasting as our immortal souls 5 without this, 
the highest state of life is insipidi.. and with it^ the low est is a 
l»radi«e. 

CHAP. V. 
XJONORABLE age is not that which standeth inTcngth of 
'*"*' time, nor wWch is measured by number of years ; bur wis- 
' dom ts the grey bair unto man, and an unspotted life is old age» 

Wickedness condemned by her own witncss;^ is very timor* 
€»us, am] being pressed with conscience, always forecasteth 
evil things ; for fear is nothing else^ but a betraying of the sue* 
con which reason oflTereth, 

A wise mait will fear in e?ery thing. He Hxui cmiteranetk 
small things, shall fall by little and little. 

A rich man, beginning to fall, is held up by his friends ; but 
a poor man, being down, is thrust away by his friends. Wheti 
a rich man is fallen, he hath many helpers; he speaketh thini^^ 
not to bt spol^n, and yet men justify him; the poor man slipt, 
and they rebuked him; he spoke wisely and c«uld have no 
place. When a rich man speaketh, every man h(ildeth his 
tongue, and lo! what he sayeU* they extol to the clouds ; but 
if a poor man speak, they say, -What fellow is this I ^ • 

Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, but not so many 
as have fallen by tl.e tongue. Well is he that is defended from 
it, and hath Hot passed through the venom thereof; who hath 
not drawn the yoke thereof, nor been bound U) her bonds : for 
the yoke thereof is a yoke of iron, and the bands thereof are 
bands of brass ; the death thereof is an evil death. 

My son, blemish not thy good deeds, neither use uncomfort- 
able words, when thou givest any thing, Shall not ihc dew 
assuage tl\e heat? sais^vord better than a gift. Lo, is n(Jt 
^ word better, than ^ giffi but both arc with a gracious man* 
- Blame not, leforc thouTast examined the truth ^ iu>:dcrstand 
STjt* and 'when rebuke* 
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If thou would St get a iricnd, prove jiim firsts aiKl be n%% 
hasty to credit him ; for some men are friends for tlieir OWA 
occasions, and wijl not abide in the /lay of trouble. 

Forsake, not an old friend, for the new is not coisparable to 
hiin^: a new friend is as new wine; when it is old thou shalt 
drink it with pleasure. 

- A friend cannot be known in prosperity ; and an. enemy can^ 
not be hidden ia adversity. 

Admonish thy friend ; it may Jie he hath not done it ; and 
if he hath, that he do it no more* Admonish thy friend ; it 
may be he bath not said it ; or if he hath, that he speak it not 
agaip. Admonish a friend; for many times it is a slander; 
and believe not every tale. There is one that slippeth in his 
speech, but not from his heart ; and who is he that hath not 
offended with his tongue ? 

Whoso discpvereth secret^ loseth his credit, and shall nefcr 
find a friend to his mind. 

Honor thy father with thy whole heart, and forget not the 
sorrows of thy mother. How canst-tfaou recorapcnce thena 
the things which they have done for tliec ? 

There is nothing of so much wwth as a mind Well instructfed. 

The lips of talkers will be telling sueh things as pertain not. 
tmto them ; but the words of such as have understanding are 
weighed in the bakmce. The heart of fools is in theic moulh, 
kut the tongue of the wise is in their heart* 

To labor, and to be contented with what a man hath> is a 
' sweet life. 

Be not, tonfident, even in a plaia^way* 

Be in peace with ma»y> nevertheless, have but one eaua« 
sellor of a thousand. 

; Let reason go before trtfy critetfHize, $ind counsel before 
every action. 

CHAP. vr. 

TTHE latter part of a wise ^lan's life is taken up inmmsig 

•*' the follies, prejudices and false opinions he had t;omra^t<- 

ed in the former. 

Censure i&a tax amaa pays to the public for being eminent* 
Very few men, properly speaking, live at present, but arc 

providing to live another time- 
Party is the madness of mimy, for the gain of a few. 
To endeavor to work upon the vulgar with fine sense; is Ift^ 

attempting to hew blocks of marbk with a razor* 
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. .Sopervtiti^n is the spleen of the bouI. 

He ^ho tells a lie, is not sensible h«w ^reat a task he \x\u 
dertakes ; for he must be forced to kivent tivefity more to main- 
tain that one. 

Some people will never learn smy thing ; for this reason, be- 
cause they underst?ind every tiling to« soon. 
^ Whilst an author is yet living, we estimate his powers b^- th* 
- worst performance. When he is dead, we rate them by his best. 

Men are grateful in the same degree that they are reseiitfuj. 

Young men are .subtle arguers; the cloak of honor covers 
ail their faults^ as that of passion all their follies. 

Economy is no disgrace j it is better living on a little, than 
out-living a great deal. . 

Next to the satisfaction I receive in the prosperity of an 
honest man, I am best pleased* with the conlusion of a rascal. 

What is often termed shyness, is noth'mg more than refined 
sense, and an indiffereiioe to common observations* 

To endeavprall one's days to fortify oup minds with learning 
apd philosophy, is to spend so much in armory thnt one has 
nothing left tO'defend. 

Deference' often shrinks ana withers as much upon the ap^ 
preach of intimacy, as the sensitive plant docs upon the touch 
of one's finger. , ' 

Modesty makes large amen^ for the pain it gives the per- 
soBs who labor under it, by the prejudice it aifoiiis every wor- 
thy person in their favor. ' 

The diffei^nce there is betwixt honor and honesty seems to 

be chiefly in the ^notive. 1 he honest man does that from 

duty, which thd man of honor docs for the s^ke of character. 

. i^ liar begins with making falsehood appear like truth, and 

ends with^ making truth itself appear like falsehood* 

Virtue should be considered c.s a part of taste ; asd we should 
as much avoid deceit, or sinister meainitg in discourse, as we 
should puns, bad language or f&Ise grammar. 

The highercharacter a person supportfti the more he should 
regard his minutest actions. 

CHAP. Vll. 

DEFERENCE is the most complicat<?d, t>».e most indirect, 
and nxost elegant of all compliments. 
To be at once a rake, and to gtory in the character, disqor- 
trs at the skme Ume a bad disposiuon aad a bad taste. 
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How k it possible to expect that mankind wtll take airic^ 
1¥hen they will' not 90 much as take warning ? 

Although men are accused for not knowing their owtt weak- 
ness, yet perhaps as few know their own i^ength* It it ia 
Bien as in soils, where soraetimes there is a vein m gold wl^ch 
the owner knows not of* 

Fine sense and exalted sense are n^t half so valuable as com* 
noon sense. There are forty, men of wit for one man of sense : 
aod he that will carry nothing about with him but gold, will be 
every day at a loss for want of ready change* 

I^eaming is like mercury, one of the most powerful and ex- 
cellttnt things in tlie world in skilful hands ; in unskilful, the 
most mischievous. 

A man should^never be ashamed to own he hevji been in the 
wrong ; which is but saying in other words, that he is wiser 
to-day than he was yesterday. . 

Wherever I find a great deal #f gratitude in a poor man, I 
take it jfor granited there would be as much generosity if he 
Was a rich m,an» ^ . 

It often happens that those arc the best people, whMe cha^^ 
racters hare been mast injured by slanderers; as we uaually 
find that to be the best fruit that the birds have been picking slU 

The eye c^ a critic is often like a microscope, made so very . 
fine and nice, that it discoveirs the atoms, grains and minutest 
particles^ without ever comprehending the whole, comparing 
the parts, or seeing all at once the harmony. 

lionor is but a ietitious kind of honesty : a mean but a ne* 
aessaxy substitute &>r it, Uk societies which I^ave none. It is a 
sortof paper credit, wit]» which men are obliged to trade, who 
are deficient in the sterling cash oi true morality and religion. * 

Persons of great delicacy should know the certainty of the 
following truth : There are abundance of cases which occasion 
suspense, in which, whatever they determine, they will repenC 
of their determination ; and this thro' a propensity •f humian 
JSiAture to fancy happiness in schemes wliich it does not pursue* 

CHAP. VilL 
TTf^flAT a piece of work isNnian4 how noble in reason! how 
^^ infinite in faculties I in fonn and moving haw express, 
and admirable i ia action how like an aivgel I in appii^hensioB 
how like a gcdi 

^ If to do, were as easy as ta ksow what were good to do^ 
♦'^apels had been chuvche§; and pqor nien*s cottn jes, princ^a^ 
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palaces* He is a g;ood dlvbe that follows bis own instructions. 
1 can easier teach twenty what were good to be d©ne, than to 
be one of the twenty to follow my own teaching* 

Men's evil manners live i|i brass : their virtues w« write in 
water. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yim, good and ill to- 
getker ; our virtues would be prdUd, if our fuolys whipped 
them not ; and our crimes would despair} if the^ were not 
cherished by our virtues. 

The sense of death is most in apprehen^oa; 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon^ • 
In corporal suiTerance feels a pang as great, 
A^ when a giant dies. 

How far the little candle throws his beamj 
So shines a good deed in a naughty wtiid. 

■ . '- t — Leve aHj trust a few, 
I^ wrong to none ; be able for thine enemy. 
Rather in power than in use,: keep Ihy friend 
Under thy •wn life'n key : becbeck'd for silence> 
But ncver,task'd for speech. 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well. 
When our deep plots do fail : and that should teach Hi 
There's a t^vinity that shapes our ends, 
Hough hew them how we will. 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted i 
Thrice is he ar^'d that hath his quarrel just. 
And he but naked (though lock'd up in steel) 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

The cioud-capt towers, the gorgeous palace% 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve ; 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
Leave not a wreck behind ! We are such «tuff 
As dreams are madcon, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. ' 

'■ ■ ' V ^- So it falls out, 

That what we ba^'e we prize not to the worth 
While we enjoy it : but being lack'd and lost. 
Why then we wreak the value ; then we Sad 
The Virtue that possession would ^ot show us 
Whilst it was ours. 

Cowards cUe many times i)efore their deaths ; 
The Vjlliant never tasie of death bti\ once. 
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Tkere is some soul of goodness in tilings evi]^ 
Would metr ebservingly distil it out, 
For our bad ^leighbors make us early stirrers : 
Which is both 4i«althful, and good husbandry ; 
Besides they are our outward consciences) 
And preaches to us all ; admonishing 
That We should dress us fiairly for our end* 

O momentary grace of mortal men. 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 
Who builds his hope in the air of men's fair k)okS| ' 
Lives like a drunkeif sailor on a masty 
Ready with every nod to tumble' down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deef), 

! ■ ■ Who •shall go about 

To cozen fortune and be honorable * 

Without the stamp of merit : let none presume 
To wear Sn undeserved dignity. 
O that e&tates, degrees and offices 
Were not dcrivNd corruptly, that clear hon«r 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then should cover, that stand bare I 
How many be commanded, that command i 

■ 'Tls slander ! 

Whose edg^ is sharper than a aword ; whose tongue j 

Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ; whose breath \ 

Bides on the posting winds, and doth beUe 

All corners of the world. Kings, queens' and states, 

M^ds, matrons, nay, the secrets of the gravC) 

This viperous slander enters. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, i ^ ^ 
Wiiich, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune : ' 

Omitted, all the voyag eof their lil'e - ' . 

Is bound in shallows, and in miift^rics* 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrowi tj 

Creeps in this petty space from day to day, 1 

"I'o the last syllable of recorded time, I 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools j 

The way to dusky death. Out, out, brief c;^dle ; . . 

Life's but a walking shadow, a poor nUyer, . i 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, i 

And then is heard no morel It is a tale i 

Told by an ideot, full ot sittiad and fury, 

'fying ootliingii . . 
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He that would pass the Utter part oi his life with honor atid 
decency, must when he is youngs consider thai he shall one day 
he oldy and reme mber when he iso^y that b^ had once been yrnig. 

Avarice is always poor, but poor by her own fault. 

The maxim which Pcriandef of Corinth, one of the seven 
sa^ges of Greece, left as a memorial of his knowledge and be- 
nevolence was, " Be master of your anger.** He considered 
anger as the great disturber of human life; the chief enemy 
iiolh of public happiness and private tranquility, and thought 
he could not lay On posterity a stronger obligation to reverence 
his memory, than by leaving them a salutary caution gainst 
tliis outrageous passion. 

The universa) axiom, in which all complaisance is inoludedf 
and from which Eow all the formalities which custom has esta- 
blished in civilized nations is, ^^ That no man should give any 
preference to himself:** a rule so comprehensive and certain, 
that perhaps it is not easy for the mind to imagine an incivility 
[without supposing it to be broken. 

The foundation of content must spring up in a man's own 
imind ; and he who has so little knowledge of human nature, 
Rs to seek happiness by changing any thing but his own dispo- 
sition, will waste his life in fruitless efforts, and multiply grisfs 
ffhich he purposes to remove. 

Ko rgink in life precludes. the e^cacy of a well timed com- 
^iment. When Queen Elizabeth asked an ambassador how 
le Jiked her ladies, he replied, ^^ It was hard to judge of stars 
n presence of the sun." 

I The crime which has been wice committed^ is committied 
igain with less reluctance. 

^ The great disturbers of our happiness in this world, arc our 
lesires, our griefs, and our fears ; and to all these the consider* 
iim o/nfrtality is a certaui and adequate remedy. ^* Think 
isays Epictctus) frequently qn poverty, banishment and death, 
ind thou wilt never indulge^ violent desires, or give up thy 
' :art to mean sentences." 

The certainty that life cannot bfe long, atni the probability 

t it will be shorter than nature allows, ought to awaken 
ery man to the active prosecutioapf whatever be is desirous t# 
^rform. It is true that no diligence can ascertain success ; 
iNath inay intercept the ■•wiftest career ; but be who is cut off 
V ^h^ exccL-rion of an honest undejtaking, has at least the ho- 
:i' f ialiii) n h^*^ rank| and has fought the bfttlci^ough he 

■;::.■ - •- ■ .- • 
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Where ^e act according to our dutv, we commit the etent 
*' to Him by whose laws our actions are gx)verncd, and wh<> will 

suffer none to be finally punished for obedience. But when in 
prospect of some good, whether natural or moral, we break the 
ruJes prescribed to us, we withdraw from the direction of su- 
perior wis^lom, and take all consequences upon ourselves. 
Employment lis the great instrmment of intellectual do- 
* minion. The mind cannofiretire from its object into total va- 
> cancy, or turn aside fr#m one object,*but by passing to sinother? 
Without frugality, toone can be ricli ; and with it, very few 
would be poor. 
f Though in every* age, there are some, who by bold adven- 

tures' or by favorable accidents, rise suddenly into riches ; the 
bulk' of mankind must owe their affluence to small and gradual 
J profits, below vi hich their expences must be resolutely reduced. 
^ A man's voluntary expences should not exceed his income* 
i Let not a man anticipate uncertain pTx>fits. 

f The happiness of the generality of the people is nothing. if ' 

it is not known, and very little if it is not envied.' f ^ 

J To improve the golden moment of opportunity, and catch 

the good that is within our reach, is the great art of life. Ma- 
/ ny wants are suffered which might have once been supplied, 
and much time is lost in regretting the time which lias been 
^ t lo»t before. , ' • 

' One of the golden precepts ofPyChag^orxis directs us, " That 

'' ft friend should not be hated lor little faults.*' 

/ .NARRATION. 

V STORY or THE COBLER AND HIS BOW. 

1 ^* A YOUNG man, son of a cobler in a small village liesr 

r X\ jviadrid, having pushed his fortune in the Indies, return- 

ed to his native country v/ith a considerable stock, and set up 
as a banker in Madrid. "^In his tibsence, his parents frequently 
t&liced of him, praying fervently that Heaven would take him 
under its protection ; and'thc vicar being their friend, gave them 

,' ^ frequently the public prayers of the congregation for hifiQ, 

2. The baiik«r was not less dutiful on his part ; for so s6o« 
as he was settled, he mounted on hojseback, and went alone 
to the village. It wasten at ftightbeiore he got there ; ar^^ 
the honest cobler was a-bed with bis wife, in a sound slct^>, 

' when he knocked at the ^r. OpeR the d©or, say a the ba«k 
-*»n 'tit jfour sou Fraociilo* * , 
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3. Make others believe that if you can, cried the old m?.n 
starting from his sleep ; go about your business, you thievln.^ 
wjgues, h«re is nothing for you : Francillo, if not dead, is riuw 
lathe Indiesr He is no longer there, replied the banker ; l:o 
i» returned liome, and it is he wlionow speaks to you ; open 
your door and receive him. 

4. Jacobo, said the woman, let us rise then ; I really bt lie va 
. 'tis Francillo— I think I know his voice. The father, starling 

from bfed, lighted a candle ; and the mother, putting on her 
gown in a hurry, opened the door* LfK)king; earnesliy on i'ran- 
dllo, &he flung her arms about his neck and hugr^ed him v. iiii 
tlie utmost afi'ection. Jacobo embraced his son in his turn, eatd 
ail three, transported with joy after so long absence, had no end 
ID expressing their tenderness. . ' 

5. After these pleasing transports, the banker put his horse 
into the stable^ where he found an old milch cow, nurse to the 
"whole family. He then gave the old folks an account of his 
voysigCy and of all the riches he had brou2;ht from Peru. Tliey 
listened, gieedily, and every the least particular of hh relation 
made on them a sensible impression of grief or joy . Having 
finidhed his story, heoftcred them a part of his c»taie, and en- 
treated his fatlier not to work any more. 

6. No, my^son, s^ Jacobo, I love my trade, andv.ill not 
Jcavc it off. Why, replied the banker, is it not now hi^^h time. 
to take your ease? I do not propose your living with me at 
Madrid : 1 know well that a city life will not please you ; en- 

' joy. your own way of living ; but give over your hard labor, 
'and pass theremaindcF of your days in ease and plenty. 

. T. The mother secoudecf the- son .; and Jacobo yielded. 
To please you, Francillo, said he, 1 will not v/ork any n\cie ior 
tJbc- public, but will only mend my own shoes, aiidti.ose 6f my 
good friend tlie vicar. The agreement being conckidtJ, the 
banker ate a do«ple cf eggs and went to his bed, enjoying that 
pleasing satihfaction which none but dutiful chiidreu can feel 
pr understand. .... . , '. 

8,, Ti)_c^ iicxr morning theKanher, leaving his par .nits a p'jt^\;c 
i-TiKrcc hundred ducats, returned to Madrid ; but was hi;rpiis- 
itci -d b-c jvxoua at his house a few dayb thei'eafcer. MyJa- ' 
^*, s^.-id he, w'lat brings yoa here I Francillo, ansv/ered the* 
eiiet.: nobler, 1 hare brought your purse ; tiike it a^aiu ; for* 
^.,.^«.j-i.-iJ^ iive by my trail i, aiid have been ready, to die >viwh/ 
^i^iju'iCjS: ever since i iwU off workL) . . 
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HOinSTY REWARDEiD, 

I.pERRIN lost both parents/ before he could articulate 
'_ tlt^ir names, and wasobli^d to a charity house for hi»- 
cducation. Al the age of €ftecn he was hired by a farmer to 
b5^ shepherd, in th^ neighborhood cf Lucetta, who kept her. 
father's sheep. They often met, and were foad of being to» 
gethe|'. > . 

2. Five years thus passed, when their sensations became 
jnore seritsus. Perrin proposed to Lncettato demand Her from, 
her father: She blushed, and confessed her wi-ilingncss* Aa^ 
fthe had an errand to town next^day, the ©pporti^nity of her, 
absence was chosen for making the proposal* You waot to. 
snarry my daughter, said the old man* HaTe you a house to 
cover her, of money to maintain her? Lucetia's fortune is. 
Ijot enough for both. ^ > 

3. It won't do, Perrin, it vfosk*t do. But, replied Pofrint. 
1 have hands to work* I have laid up twenty^ crowns of my/ 

" wages which will defmy the expense of the wedding. 1*11 
■work harder, and lay up more. Well, said the.oldnaanj yoa 
are young, and may wait a little. Get rich and my daughter, 
is at your ser/icc* Perrin waited for Lucctta's retufii in the 
evening. Has my father given you a refusal I cried Lucetta* 
Ah Lucetta! replied Perrin, how unl^py ami fof? 1>eing 
poor; but I have not k>st all hopes. My circumstances may 
change for the better. 

4. As they were never tired of conversing together, the 
night diew on, and it became dark : Perrin, making a false, 
step, fell on the ground- H^ found a bag, which was heavy. 
Drawing towards a light in the neigliborhood^ he foond tliat it 
was^lled with gold. I thank heaven, erica Perrin, in« traia* 
port, for bting favorable to our wishes* This will satisfy your 
father, and make us ha|^y* 

5. In their way to her father's house, a thought struck Per- 
xin 2 This money ts not ours ; itbelonga to some stian^tr;, 
and perhaps this moment he is lamenting the loss oi jK • Let 
us go to the vioar f^r advice— he has always b-vAi kind »o iiv^.<^ 
Perrin put the bag into the vicar's hand, sayiiuj;, (1-v. av ii. .: i 
looked upon it*&s a providential present . to rcnjove : lic cr- y 
Staple to their marriaivc ; but that ' e now coub vid y^^^ t -^r 
could Ia\^iuliy i*et;uu it. Tiie vicar eyed tiit lovciti v..'. ) 

e. HcadiiurcdtIieirL'^uef.t7,T7.hichtippcarcdcTc; ;! 1^-, /a 
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Iheir alTectbn* Permf said he, <^heri3h these sentimentsi heav- 
en will bless you. We will endeavor lo nod out ihe o»vner ; lie 

' 'will reward thy honesty ; I will udd wlrat 1 can spare ; you shall 
haveLucetta. The biig was adwtised in the newspapers, and 
jcried in the neighboring parishes. Some time havhi^ elapsed^ 
«Eid the money not 4emanded, the vicar carried it to i'errin : 

7. " These twelv,e thousand livresbear at present r.^prout ; 
you -may reap .the interest at least ; and lay them out in siich a 
•manner as* to enuu*e the 5uni itself to the owner, if he shdil ap- 
pear/' A farm was purchased? and the consent of Lucttta's 
father to the*marriage was obtained. Perrln was employed in 
Jhusbandry^ and Lncetta in family affairs. They lived in per- 
iectr-oiniiality, and ]two children endeared them still more to 
each other. Perrin,one evening, returning homeward from hi» 
<WOTk, saw a chaise ovcrlurned with two gentlemen in it. 

:8> He ran to their as^stance, and '^fiered them every ac- 
commodation i)i» small house could afford. Tiiis spot,' cried 
onis of the gentlemen, is rtry fatal to me. Ten years ago, £ 
lost here tw^ve ithousand Uvres. Pifrrin listened with atten- 
/tion. What search made you for them ? said he.. It was not 
in my .power, replied the stranger, to make any search, I 
'i»as hurrying to Port L'Otient to embark to the Indies, for 
the vessel was ready to sail. 

9* Next «nornii>g Perrin showed to h\& guests his house, his 
garden, his cattle, and meiitioned the produce of Jiis fields.— 
*♦♦ AB these are your property," addressing the gentleman who 
^ad lost the bag^ ; "the money fell into my hands ; 1 purchased 
%hfs farm with it ; tiie farm is yours. The vicar has an in- 
'Strument which secures your property, though t had died with- 
^emt seeing^ fou.^' The stranger read the instrument with 
emotion. He looked on Penin, Lucetta, and the children. 
10. Where am I, cried he, and what do I hear ? What vir- 

I iue in people so low !. Have you any other land but this farm c 
No, replied Perrin; but you will have occasion for a tenant, 
•and I hope you will allow me to remain here. Your honesty 
d**serves a better recompense, answered the stranger. My sue- 
cess Tr trade has been great, and I have forgot my loss. Yo% 
ars T« ^entitled to this httle fortune ; keep it as your own. 

I U V.'hat man in the world would have acted like Perrin ' 
V . -lin aiAr.i Lucetta shed teai-sof affection and joy. « My dear 
ill 1 ^**en,' Said he, « kiss the hand of your bentfactor. Luceu . 
•' ty -sJarxu belongs to us, and we can now enjoy it wlt'^r.,- 
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anxiety or rerncrse." Thus was Iwnesty rewarded. Let those 
wliO desire the reward practise it. 

CHARACTER W A YOUNG LADY. 

^■C OPIIIA is' not a beauty, but in her presence beautiei 
^'are discontented with themselves. At first she scarcely 
«r.pc.^ IS pretty'; but the more she is beheld? the more agrec- 
fj)le slie appears. She gains wh^tn others lose, and what she 
fvair.f: she nevci' loses. She is equalled by none in a s\Teet ex- 
pression of countenance; and without dazzUng beholders d;ie 
iiiterests them. -. . , 

2. She loves di'ess, and is a good judge of it ; despises finery, 
biiLclressrsv.ithpecuhargrace,ifnixingsimplicity with elegance, 
lenorant she is of what colors are in fashion ; but 4inow& well 
V, lull f>uits her complexion. She covers her beauties; but so 
s;ij;hily, or rather artfully, as to give play to the imagination, 
^iie prepares herself for managing a family of her own, by 
iT.unnoir.p;thatof her faiher. 

o. C ookcry is familiar to her, with the price and quality of 
pio\isicns; and she is a ready accountant. Her chief view, 
however, is to sei ve her mother, and lighten her cares. She 
^;<i'cis. cleanliness, and neatness to be indwpcnsiblc in a weman; 
'ulI t!u.t a slattern is disgusting, especially if beautiful. 

4. The attention given to external, does not make her over-. 
look her more material duties. Sophia's understanding is 
*o;»d,v ithout being profound. Her sensibiHty is too greatfor 
a pc rf LCt equality of temper ; but her sweetness renders that 
J!u quality h.armless. A harvsh word does not make h<;r angry; 
l;L:t (:tr heart swells, and she retires to disburden it by weeping/ 

5. llecaltcd by her father and mother, she comes at the la- 
st: nt,wipir.g her eyes and appearing cheerful. She suffers with 

^ patience any wrong done her ; but is impatient to repair any 
^^ rong she has done, and does it so cordially, as t« make itaj>. 
pear meritorious.- If. she happens to disoblige a companion, 
i:cr joy and her cai^sses, when restored to favor, shew tlie biir- 
den that lay upon her good heart. . 

6. 'I'he love of virtue is Sophia's niling passion. She loves it, 
because no other tiling is so iovely : She loves it, because it is 
the p;lory of the female sex : She loves it, as the only road to 
happiness, misery being the sure attendant of a woman without 
virtue : S;:e loves it, as dear to her respcctible faliier and ten* , 

-.c'Jicr. 'Ikcse scntij2:cnts inspire her wuti a ae^^ree*'*' 
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cjithvj lasm, that elevates her soul, and subdue* every irregu- 
W appetite. ' • 

7, Of the absent she never talks bat with circumspection, 
)ier female acquaintance especially. She has remarked, that 
uhat renders wonoen prpue to detraction, is talking of their 
own sex ; .and that they arc inore equitable with resi>cct totlie 
men. Sophia tliercfore never talks of women, but to express 
the good she knows of them: of others she saysnothin'^. 

8. Without much knowicdg^e of the world, slic is attentive, 
obliging, and graceful in all she does. A good disposition docs 

. much more for her than art does for otlieii. She posses s'.s a 
degree of politeivess^v/hich, void of ceremony, proceeds fro-ii 
.& desire so please, and whichj consequently, never fails to plcasj. 

»IOl>ESTY, DOUBT AN3i TEMl^ER AFl^ECTlON. ^ 
ACA'tHQCLiS AKD CALIsrJm 

^•f^AUSTA \vas. young and bsautiful, endowed with \ 
great share of wit and solid sense. Agatiiocles, whose 
age y^ry Yiitlc ^sxc^tdtd hers, was well made, brave and pru- 
dent.. He 4. ad the good fc^rtune to be introduced toCcdiata; 
vhete Ills looks, wai^dering indiiferently ov;ir a numerous cir- 
cle, soo^ disdnguished and fixed upon her. 

.2. But recovering from the short ecstacy occasioned by the 
first sight, he immediately reproached himself, as being gnilty 
of rudeness to the rest of the company ; a fault which he had 
endeavored to correct, by Jbcking round on other objects. 
Vain attempts! They wei-^ attracted by a powerful c j:\arm, 
^nd tvirned again towards Calista. He blushed as WmW c.- sjie, 
whijc a sweet emotion, till then unielt, produced a )<\M of 
^flutteryig in his heart, and confusion in his countenances 

3> They both became at ti.e same tiirie mov\i timid an:! mt^re 
curious. He was pkased with gazing at Calista, whi:i he 
could not do witliout tremblinj^; while Calistu, secrrJv sitis- 
.£ei with tjiis fiattcring ppcference, cast her eyc«, on l]\xi Iv 
ntcjth. They were both under an apprehension, but erpcci- 
Vlly Calista, of being caught by the other in the tact— lir.d yet 
caught tkcy were ..impst eyitcy moment. 

4. Thfi hour of sejiaration came, which to them appeai'ed* 
too sudden imelwicboiy were the reflections' they made on the 
r^piuity of time., imagination, however, did not penr/jt them < 
l" entirely absent from c^cu :>thor; for tlie in?; - e of Ciuictct o 
=i uc^ply t^gravcu oi> the mind of Agathocle;;\ w) /:/;? ' - 
C ^ 
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tures were strongly impressed on that of Calista. They both 
.appeared less cheerful the rest of the day. A lirely sembiient, 
which they did not v/ell comprehend them.selves, entirely em- 
ployed their minds, in spite ©f every attempt to divert themselves* 

5. Two days passed without seeing one another at.ain, and 
though this interval of time had been filled up either by busi- 
ness or recreations, yet they both, notwithstanding, experien- 
ced a weariness and dissatisfaction in their minris, for which 
they could no way account. But the moment which brou^^lit 
them together again, explained it to them : the p'jrfect con- 
tentment ihiiy ft:lt in each other's company, made them sensi- 
ble of the real source of their melancholy. 

6. Agcthpcles took more courage that da3% He addressed 
Caliita in a most obliging manner, and had the happiness to 
converse witlV her for the first time. As yet he had seen only 
her outward charms ; but now he discovered the beauty of her 
misid, the integrity of her heavt, the dignity of her sentiments* 
and the delicacy of her "wit ; but what charmed him mtst, was 
the opinion he conceived that she did not judge him unworthy 
ef her esteem. 

7. From tiiistime^he made her frequent visits ; in every wie 
of which he discovered sonie new perfection in the fair Calista. 
This is the characteristic of true merit; it gains by being ex- 
posed to the eye of a judicious person. A man of sense will 
soon dislike a coquette, a fool, or a giddy vvoman: but if he* 
fall in love with a woman of merit, thne, far from weakening, 
will only strengthen and augment his passien. 

8- The fixed inclination of Agathecles convinced" him now, 
that what he felt for Cahsta, was love, and that of a most ten- 
der nature. This he knew ; but Calista did not as yet know 
i{,.or at least had not learnt it from his lips. Love ib timor- 
ous ^nd difhdent. A bold suiter is not the real lover of the 
lady whom he addresses ; he seeks for nothing but pleasure. 

9. As;^-tbocles at last resolved to open his iieart to CalislH ; 
but he did not do it in the affected language of a i*omantic pas- 
sion.. ' " Lovely Calista," said he ingenuo\i3ly, " it i$ not mere 
esteem that binds mc to you, but a most passionate aad tender 
love. 1 feel that 1 cannot live without you; can you, witi^ovii 
. Tiolence to your iricli nations, consent to make me happy ? J i a -v . 
Jove you without offcnx^e ; 'tis a tribiite due to your n.trii : f^':. 
irav 1 flatter myseil willi the hope •f some small rety^ic * * 

l^d. A coquvtte would have aitectcd tol>c displeii^VL.. ; 

'i^claration. But Calista not only listened t« hr.^ '. vr,- ^. 
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out intert'lTptinj^ him, but answered him witliout HI r.a'ure, 
and gave him leave to hope. Nor did she put his cofi -it-ijcy (• 
a tcdioas trial: the happiness for which he sighed wr-s no 
longer delayed than was necessary to prepare the ceremony. 

1 1. The marriage settlements were easily i vii^i^idtct biuvi^t 
the parties ; for interest was out of the question : the chief j '^ 
tide consisted in the mutual exchange of hearts, whiclrwas al- 
re?)c'fy fainiled. Whst will be the lot of the new marri'jd 
couple ? The happiest, 1 may venture to foretei, that mortak 
can enjoy up©n eaith. 

12. No pleasures are comparable to those that alTect the 
heart, and there are none, as I liave observed before, that affect 
it witli such exquisite delight, as loving and 'being beloved. 
To this tender union we can never apply the words of Demo- 
«ritus, that the plea-'iure of love is but a short efulcfisy, lie 
Tneant, without doubt, that mere sensual pleasure^ which has 
so little in it of the nature of love, that a man may enjoy it 
"without loving, and love without ever enjoying it. 

1 3. They will be constant in their l©ve. This I dare also to 
predict ; and i know the reason. Their affection is not founded 
on the dazzling charms of beauty ; they are both the friends 
of virtue ; they love each other on this account. They will 
therefore continue to love as long as they are virt^ou5^— and 
their union itself is a pledge of their perseverance— for nothiitg 
so much secures our continuance in the patlis of virtue, as to 
have perpetually before our cyeS the example of a person whom 
we love. ^ 

14. Nothing is capable of disturbing tlicir happiness, hut 
those disasters and misfortunes from which their love cannot 
shelter them. But, supposing such a reverse of fortune," would 
not their fate in this respect be common with that of the rest 
©f mankind?^ Those who h?v.ve never tasted the pleasures of 
love, are not exempt from the like casualties ; and Uie Ipver is' 
at'lcast a gainer m regard to tjiose pleasures which constitute 
^i» small part of the happiness of life. . . 

1 /.Besides, even love itself will greatly diminish the sense 
-• • th •' 1 iiisfortunes. Foe love has the peculiar property of al- 
< 'M r;v il'C sufferings of two fond hearts, and of rcndcriii^ 
•■•?/! ;r.r»^ute; more cxqi?isite; By this communication of 
.; ;. '. *^^'"y h.'-cm to divide its weight: and on the contrary, 
■ 'jn, iL:ir .-/atisfaction is doubled. 

: ,v ; \,\s ^^\ horse is with greater difficulty broken 
viiLrr. , 10 proportion to its ciestness; so tho- 



*" h ap py pair rcsi stth e attacks of aJ ver sity wi tb so mvich t h e more 
^rcngth and success, as they arc the mare closely united. ' 

SORROWj I^IETf, DKVOTIO?:, FILIAL OBKDIENCi:. 
srORr OF LA ROCHE. 

*• Tl,TOT^E than forty years ago, an English phjlosophefi 
iTX whose works have since been read and acioiired by 
©11 Eiiroi>^, resided at a little town i n France. S.>uie disappoint* 
inents in his native country had first driven him abroad, and 
• he was afterwards hiduced to remain there, fiom having found 
. in his retreat, where the connections even of nation and lan- 
guage w^rc avoided, a perfect seclusion and ''etit'emcK, highly 
favorable to the developernent of abstract subjects, iu which 
he excelled all the writers of his time. • 

2. Periiaps in the structure of such a Blind, the finer and 
more delicate Sensibilities are seldom known to have place ; or, 
if originaliy implanted there, arc in a great measure extinguish- 
' ed by the exertions of intense study and profound investigatior.. 
i 3. Hence the idea that philosophy and unfee.lingness are unit- 

ed, has become proverbial, and in common laJ<guagc the for- 
mer Avord is oiten used to express tlic latter. Our philosopher 
has been censured by some as deficient in warmth and feeling: 
\ but the nxildness of his#«anners has been allowed by all ; and 
' it is certain that if he was not easily melted into compassioi^ 
4 it was, at least, not difllcult to awaken his benevolence. 

4, One morning, while he sat busied i:.i those speculatisna 

*' Ifrhich afterwards astonished the world, an old female domestic, 

;^**^ who served him for a housekeeper, brought him word, that aa 

elderly gentleman and his daugliter had anived in the village, 

\ the preceding evening, on their way to some distant country, 

; and that *he father had been suddenly seized ^n the night with 

^a dangerous diso^rder, which the people of the ino, where they 

■^ 'lodged, feared would prove mortal. 

■V. That she had be«fn sent for as having som^ knowledgre 

•' of medicine, the village surgeon being tiien absent; and tliat 

^ :it wks truly piteous to sec tlie good old man, who seemed- wot 

so much aftected by hi« own distress, -as by that wiiich it 

' caused to his daughter. 

6. Her master laid aside the volume in his band, ai:d brokf 
^ €ff th e c h ain of ideas it Ji ad in spi red. H is ni ght-gov/n y. an c 3« 
"^ changed for a coat, and he followed his governar , 
' ^v:;r'V^Ji's apartment. It was the best in the liak * 
Sfit a pallry one notwitkatea-jiiling, Ow 

• ^ • ^ ! 
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^ obliged to stoop as he entered it. It was floored with earth, an^ 
\ above 4ere the joists not plastered, and Imng with cobwebs. 

7.. On a flock bed atone end, lay the old man, whom he 
' came to '^isit ; at the foot of it sat liis dau^b.ter. tShe wa» 
dressed in a clean white bed gown ; her dark locks hun^loose- 
|- ly over it as she bent forward, watching the Iar*guid looks of 
her father. The philosoplier and his housekeeper had siood 
^s^lFne moments in the room without the youn^j hidy's being 
: sensible of their entering it. 

n • 8. Mademoiselle! said the old wom:in at last, in a soft tone, 
f She turned and showed one of the finest faces in the world. It 
; was touched, not spoiled with sorrow ; and when she perceived ar 
* stranger, whom the old woman now introduced to her; abhisU 
i-at first, and then the j^-tntle ceremonial oi: native ]x>litenes3, 
^tvhich the adliction of the time tempered, but did not ext^^. 
uish, crossed it for a moment, and changed its expression. It 
k'as sweetness aJI, however, and eurphilosopher felt it strongly* 
9. It was not a time for words j he oHcred his services in a 
few sincere ones. *f Monsieur lies n>lscr»\bly ill here,'* said the 
^OTv-ernaritc ; **if he could possibly be moved any whtre." " If 
he could be moved to our house," said her master. He had a 
^cpare bed for a friend, and there was a «^reat room unocciipiedf 
pcxt to the govemante'tj. It was contrived accordingly. 
t 10. The scruples of the stranger, who coiild look scruples, 
piQugh he could not speak th-m, were overcome,, juk! the bash* 
fill reluctance of his tJaughtel' gave way to her belief of its uso 
^ her father. The tiick man was wrapped in blankets and car- 
jied across the street, to the Enijlish gentleman's. The old , 
^oman helped the dausjhter to nurse him there. The surgeon, 
J^ho ariived soon after, prescribed a little, and nature did niucK 
tor him ; in a week he was able to tJiank his benefactor. 

1 1» Jiy that time his host had learned the nan^e andchamc- 

Jer of hii guest, lie was ?t prctestant, and clergyman of Swi5- 

srland, called La Ix'jcJwy a widovver, who had lately buried his 

ifc, alter a long and lingering; illness, for which travelling 

d been prescribed ; and was now returning home, after an 

fii:iiV.riuai jOurney, with his oniy chiid, the daughter we If ve 

-lcntk-r»cd.' 

I ' ' He was a devout man, as became hi'^i profession. He po«- 
*^onin all its vamuh, but witii none of its asperity; 
"^rity Wiiicii inc*i, who are caJleti devout, som^.% 
,' /ulovopher, though he f::L no devotiop 
' * iii oiaers. Has ^ovcrnunte jcined ^ 
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old trtan and hit daughtCK, in the prayers aiid thfipk»givmgf 
which they put up on his recovery ; for she too wa« a heretic, 
in the phrase of the village, - ^ 

1 5» The philosopher walked out with his long stflff and l«l 
dog, and left them to their prayei's and thanksgivings. " Mf 
fnaster," said the old woman, "alas \ he is not a christian, bfit 
.\ he is the best of unbelievers." " Not a christian," exclaimed, 

Mademoiselle La lloche^ « yet he saved my father i HeaTCB" 
bless bim for it ; I would he were a christian.*' 

14, "There is a pri<le in human knowledge, my child," said* 
her father, " which often blinds "hien to the sublime truths 6{, 

''revelation ; hence there a're opposers of Christianity amolig men! 
of virtuous lives, as well as among those of dissipated and fi-; 
rentious bharacters. Nay, sometimes I have known tlic lattct; 
more easily converted to the true faith than the former ; b^ 
cause the fume of passion is more easily dissipated than Ac 
tnist of false theory and delusive speculation." " But this phi- 
J* , losopher," sard his daughter, "alasl niy father, he shallbe,i 
christian before he. dies." .- 

15, She was inteiTupted by the arrival of th ir landiori* 
He took her hand with an air of kindness ; she drew H aVaf 

* from him in sile;ice ; threw down her eyes tothe groand, ani 

left the room, " I have been thanking God," said the gooji 

. r i^ Rochey " for my recovery." " That is right," replied bis 

landlord. « 1 should n^t wish," continued the old man, hes- 

^* tatingly, •♦to think other%vise ; did I. not look up with graft 

; "' tudeto that Being, I should barely be satisfied with myrfl 

cover}', as a continuatit)n of life, which, it may be, » notl 

teal good. * 

, ^ 16. "Alas ! I ma)r live to wish I had died /that you \A 

- ^ left me to die, sir, instead of kindly relieving me, (claspjngtS 

"^ philosopher'? hand) but when I look on this renovated bei^ 

as the gift of the Almighty, I feel a far different sentim^B 

•' r ify heart diiaies with gratitude and love to him. It is pJ' 

* f pared for doing his will, not as a duty, but as a plcar^v.r .. ; *Ji 

' ^ re|ards every breach of it, not with dis^pprobiiiion, bv.t 
' ^ liolior." 
:, •= 17. *> You say^right, my dear siif," replied thr pliVic- >\i 

"*} ©fft" but you arc not yet re-established ero'irih t;V\.. \ ». 1 
/' cha?yo^ must take cure of your bertlth, aud iiwi '^ 
^ - "•'iach for some time. I have b ru ihmkiv 

struck me to day, when y ••'. n .^ 
'ture. I was never in Swit : ci 1? 
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%0 accompany your daughter and you into that. country. I 
f\riU help t(^ take care of you on th^ road, for as I was your 
[first physician, I hold mysglf responsible for your cure." 
V 18,. La Moche's ey<^^ glistened at the proposal; his daughter 
was called and told of it. She was equally pleased with her fa- 
•^her, i^r they reitlly loved their landlord ; not perhaps the lest 
^ his infidelity;; at least that circumstance mixed a sort of 
jbity with their regard for him. Their souls were not of a mould- 
for harsher feelings — hatred never dwislt with ihem. 
i I^. Tliey travelled by short stages; for the philosopher was 
«5 good as ius word, in taking care thatthe old man should not 
be fatigued. The parties had tinvi to be well acquainted with 
ont: another, and their iricridslup was increased by acquaintance. 
ta Roche foiuld a degrt^e ot' siniplicity and gentleness in his 
tpmpajiiion, which i^ not always annexed to the character of a 

arned or awiseman, . . 

3«^. His daughter, v/ho v.ms prepared to be afraid of him, 

as equally undeceived. Slie found in him nothing of that 
jeif-iiiipcfi'tance wJiich superior paits, or great cultivaiion of 
them, is apt to confer. He talked of every thing but philoso- 
phy and religion; he seemed to 'enjoy every pleasure and 
imu&enient of ordinary life, and to be interested in the most 
ionmioii topics of diacourae. When liis kaov/lcdge or learning 
\\ any time appeared, it yas delivered with the utmost plain- 
jiess, and without the least show of dogmatism. ^ 

. "2 I. -On his part he was charmed v/ith the society of the good ' 
stergyrnan and his lovely ckiiighter. He found in ti.em the 
fuilcless manners of the earliest time*-., with the culture and 
iccompiishments of the most reiined ones. Every better 
Stcliiig', warm and vivid ; every uRgentle one, represstd or over- 
sale. . He was not addicted to love-; but he felt himb^it hap- 
>y, ill being the friend of Mudcmoiselle La Rochcy and s^nie- 
baes envied her father the possession of such a child. 
I 22- After a journey of eleven days, they arrived at tho 
|R'e]lin^* ox La Roc/w. It was situated in one ot tl O're vullie* ' 
:i . )'/ w.iinxu ; f "* > ne, where nature %eeiiis to repose in quiet, 
li . ]iixy> ei-(.t:>.i' a .^. r retreat with mountains inaccebi-lble. 

; j; . A -vtreiij^. Ip^i spent its fury in tl»e hiJls abovc;, ran iri 

fe:tl ?-•.* Tiiv hut--e. ciud a broken wutcr-fuU was seen tl.roii.^h 

* *■' i-'i.a oo t. -d its sides. BjIov/, It *cJrcfv.U roujid a 

i;;ui ibi. i»:.d a htlle lake in iVont ol" a village, at ho 

• •.,.>;'5C'iir'_i tlie spire of i.c» Ii>chc'% churcii, risiDr 

if ...;^oe-.^*es. 
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24, The philosopher enjoyed the beauty of tlie scene ; kt 
to his companions it recalled the memory of a \vife and parent 
they had lost. The old man's sorrow was silent; bis daughter 
sobbed and wept. Her father took her hand, kissed it twice, 
pressed it to his bosom, threw up his eyes to heaven ; and hav. 
' ing wiped c^Ta tear that was just about to drop fi-om each, begao 
to point out to his guest some of the most striking objects which 
the prospect afforded. The philosopher interpreted all this; 
and he could but slightly censure the creed from which it arose. 
' 25. They had not beeix long arrived, when a aumbtr of ia 
JRoche's parishioners^ who had heard of his re^uin, came to the 
*" . house to see and Welcome him. The hgnest folks were awkward 
but sincere, in their professions of friendship. They made somt 
attempts at condolence ; it was too delicate for their handling; 
but La Hochc took it in go«d part. **' It has pleased God," said 
- he ; and they saw he had settled the matter with himself. Phi- 
losophy Gould not haVc done so much with a thousand words. 
26. It wus now evening, and the good peasants were about 
to depart, when the clock was heard to strike seven, and the 
hour was followed by a particular chime. The country folios 
who came to welcome their pastor turned their looks towards 
him at the sound; he explained their meaning to hia guests 
<' That is the signal," said he, "'for our evening exercise. 
This is oiie of the nights of the week in which some of my 
^■^Sparishioners are wont to join in it ; a little rustic saloon stms 
iov the chapel of our family, and such of the good people M 
are with us'; if you choose rather to walk out, I will fumisk 
you wiih an attendant; or here are a fov old books which ni?iy 
. a-ord you some entertainment within." . 
^ .27. " Byno means," a^nswered the philosopher; « I will at- 
' tend ivirioeiriCisi^He at her devotions." " She is our orfjanist," 
Sc;Kl Jai Roche; " ou.' neighborhood is the country of iiiusic4 
mLciiaDism, and I have a small organ, fitted up for the "purpcs^ 
" of asbibt'tig our siiii^iug.'* '* it is an additional indue c.meut/ 
' . . rephcd the etlier, raid tiiey walked ii.to the room togctlier. 
. :iS.. At iue end :uoQci f!ie organ roention^d by La Roc^-*' 
h'Au'/t it was a curtain, which uis. d:wghter drew as-i*-, x'' 
placiu"^ herself- cnasiiat wlthiii; and drav/ing the cu*"c. *;. ". •^•" 
so as to save Iier the awkwardness oi' an exhiLnH.):-. '5 ' '? 
voianlary, solcinn an J beautitul in the Li,^hCct d<.^: 
iV..iIo.iophcr Wii;» no nui^ici.n, btit ivs wai not «I*:o^ 
"' )e to music. Thi-s f.istiiucd on iiis mind i.4* 
* its bcauti;s h'^in^ ux;,'xpecied* ; '^ 
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,;^ of Mllf! ;. 

. Her filth'; ^, ,■ .j^Ttji'vvVv, ^1^1 

5c to pri»ycr- He w 
*»ltepcd as be ^jokc; bu 
warrolb overcame his en 

ic artlor i. . 
f iGOYccij ami JUiVLii, u:i i^ niJ.iiLi.L, 
I not* 

nd bU irtjcHt was avcri^e tij 



3i* The ideas ol his iiod ar»d hH Saviour wi 
hi s mkid, that every crrroilon oi it rmturally ;iv 

[osophcr might have called him au ciUhuiiuBi ; bii 
■scd the fcrwjr of enthusiasts, he was guiltless oi ; 
-y. a Q,ij. ikthef who iirt in h^avtm I*'' might ti.c , . 
, i iium say — for he felt it*— and all mankind weft hh hrtV 
33. ** Vau rcgi'ct, ray Jriettdj" jii*id he to the philocr 
* when ray daughl*jr ai:d 1 talk of t!i€ cx>j ^ '' ' 
nved from music ; yau regret your wain ' 1 

ujid musical fethiigs: it i,v n d;;panmeiii ui ^ut.l, yt>!i s.*; , 
wliirh nature hat t^Imoat denied you, which, froin die cficci; 
ce k have i>D other*j you ai>c sure m^at he highly dc 
,.> luL 

34- " Why should not th^ '^ame thin^j be said t?r 
: ru-st met 1 feel it in the tame way^ an energy, an ii , 

! 1 i^ould not lose for ail the bkssinga t>f sensu, or t ■ 
. _.Ls of the world; yei bO far hom l^^^tmng my relish ti. u.. 
ensures of life, thai I feci it heit^htens them all. 
35. *^ The thought of receiving it from GM, adds the h!*-* 
iHg of scmimenl tg that oi' scn^iittionj in evtry good '.>ii 
which [ psftacssj itnd wUcacalamttic& oveitake lu&i and 1 > 
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had my share, K confers a dignity on my aflliction, and so lifts 
me above the world. .Man,' I know, is but a worm, yet mc^ 
t.inks I am allied lo God I" II would have been inhuman in 
oivr philosopher to cloud, even with a doubly the sunshine of , 
hU belieT- 

36. His discourse, indeed, was very remote from metaphy* 
sical disquisition or religious controversy. Of all men 1 ever 
knew, his ordinrry conversation was the least tinctuixd with 
I'L'dantry, or liable to dissertation. With La Moche aftd hi^ 
daug;hter, it was perfectly familiar. 

37. The country round them, the manners of the tillage, 
the comparison of both with those of England, rcmai'ks oa Sic 
works of favorite authors, en the sentiments they conveyed, 
and tlve passions they excited, with many other topics in which 
til ere was an ecjuality, or alternate advantage, among the 
speakers, were the subjects they talked of. 

38. Theif hours too of riding and walking were many, in 
IV hie h the philosopher, as a stranger, was shown the remarka- 
ble scenes and curiosities of the country. They would some- 
times make little expeditions, to contemplate, in different at- 
titudes, those astonishing mountains, the cliffs of which, cov- 
ered with eternal snows, and sometimes shooting into fantastic 
shapes, form the termination ef most of the Swiss prospects. 

o9. Our philosopher asked many questions, as to their na- 
tural history and productions, *La Roche oHserved the sublim- 
ity of the id^as which the view «f their stupendous summiti, 
inaccessible td'mortal foot, was calculated to inspire, which^ said 
he, naturally leads the mind to that Being by whom their fotinda- 
tions wete laid. " They are not seen in Flanders," said Made- ^ 
moiselle, with a sigh. " That is an odd remark," said the phi- 
losopher, smiling. She blushed, and he enquired no farther.* 

40. It was with regret he left a society in which he found 
fcimscif so happy j but he settled with La Roche and. his daugh- 
ter a plan of correspondence ; snd they took his promise, that 
if ever he came within fifty leagues of their dwellbi^) he 
would travel those fifty leagues to visit them. 

4 1 , About three years after, our philosopher was on a visit 

This 

this vi^holt 

u\9rj i>ft iica,u(uui mure on acism, oi^ocr/, sua mciapnjtical ihcologji 

whUe it paiBtt unafieetcd ytrtii^i lif ftCYoicacCi und piety, in the mttf 
««tMing colsKS* 
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at Geneva ; the promise he made to La Roche and his (hi-i^h- 
t<rj on his former visit,lras recalled to his niiii-J, i;y th.c vie .v 
of that range of mountains, on a part of which thcv hud jiV'u 
iodced together. 

-45, There was a reproach too, conveyed alorj* niih the re- 
collection, for his having failed to write to cither d' them ^cr 
several months past* The truth w?.9, that indolence was thi: 
habit most natural to him, from which he was no'. ,M^ily ror-* 
ed by the claim* of correspondence, cilhc:* of hin fi i: r.d i or \\\ \ 
.enemies ; when the latter drew their pens in contrcvciay, ih^y 
were often unanswered, as well as the foimcr. 

43# While he was hesitating about a yisit to Im Rochty 
which he wished to make, but found the effort rather too much 
for him, he received a letter from the old man, which had 
been forwarded \m him from FariS) where he had then fixed 
his residence. 

44. It contained a gentle complaint of. the philosopher's 
want of punctuaJitf, but an assurance of continued gratiuidc 
for his former good offices, and as a friend whom the writer 
considered interested in his family, it informed him of the ap- 
preaching nuptials of Mademoiselle La Rochcj with a younr^ 
man, a relation of her own, and formerly a pupllof her father, 
©f the most neble disposition, and respectable character, 

45. Attached from their earliest years, they had been sepa- 
rated by his joining one of the subsidiary regiments of the 
Canton, then in t'tc service of a foreign power. In this situ- 
ation he had distinguished himself as much for courage antl 
military skill, as for the other endowments which he hud cul- 
tivated at home. The tc;'mof his service was now expired^ 
and they expected him t© return in a few weeks, when thj 
©Id man hoped, as he expressed it in his letter, to join thcrir 
hands and see them happy. 

46. Our phLlo&ophcr felt himself interested in Jthis event;- 
but he was not, perhaps, altogether 5:0 happy in the tidinS>«<'f 
Mademoiselle -La /?ocAf*s marriage, as her itther supposed him. 
^^ot;; that he ever was a lover of the lady ; b:t he thou;> l.t her 
nne of the most amiable women he had seen ; and there wr*^ 
something in the idea of her beini.7 another's forever, tliat slrucl: 
him, "he knew not why, like a disappointment. 

4f7* After some little speculation on thii matter, however, 
he could look on it as a thing fitting, if not quite agreeabl 
and determined on his visit, to see his old friend and his d!\" 
Ur happy. 
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48. On the last day of Itis journey, difft^ent accidents hftA 
retarded his progress ; he was bcnifhted before he re&ched 
ihe quarter in wViich La RocJte resided. His guide, howcvorj 
was '>vcll acquainted with the road, and he found himself in 
vie\y^\..f the hike, Y/hich I have before described, intheneigh* 
horhood of La Uocht's dwelling. 

49. A light gleamed on the water, that seemed to proceed 
from the h.onse : it moved slowly along as he proceeded u^the 
side of the lake, and at last he saw it glimmeriog through the 
trees, and stop at some distance from the place where he then was, 

50. He supposed it some piece of bridal merriment, i^ 
pushed on his hoise tJ^t he might b^ a aipcctator «f the scene ; 
but he was a good deal shocked on a^roaching the spot to 
find it to be the torch of a person clothed in the dress of an 
i;ttendant on a funeral, and accompanied hy several , others, 
who, like him, seemed to have been employed in the rites irf 
fcepu'.ture. 

61 On the philosopher's making enquiry Wha was the per- 
son thty ht.d been burying? One of them, With an accent 
ro.vn: TTiCumful than is common to their profession, answei^d, 
* "i'hCii ) on Jcn<^w not Mademoiselle, sir! you never beheld a 
k» L:icr"^~« £a Rocfic !" exclaimed he, in reply — *< Akts, it 
v., s r,ljc Ind'.-.d i" The appearance of grief and surprise which 
iiis couiitcnince assumed, attracted the notice of thepeasatit 
\iilh whom he talked. . 

5i2. Ho came up clos« to the philosopher-*" I perceive you 
were acquainted with Mademoiselle La Roche," " Acquaint- 
ed with her! Good God ! when — ^how — where did shfc die ! 
Where J', her father ?" « She died, sir, of the heart-break, I be- 
I'cve ; the young gentleman to whom she was soon to be mar- 
ritd, was killed in a duel by a trench officer, his intimate 
< (inpanion, and to whom, before their quarrel, ^^ ^^^ often 
4icu:t the greatest fj^vors. 

53, " fier worthy father bears her death, as he has often 
told us a christian should. He is even so composed, as to be 
DOW in his pulpit, ready to delivei'a few exhortations to his 
parishioners as is the custom with us on such occasions. Fol- 
low mc, sir, and you shall hcai* him." He followed thg man 
wlihoul ansvTerir.g. 

. i4. The church was dimly lighted, except near the pulpit, 

Wiicrc the venerable La Roche wms seated. His people wcfc 

i.ow li fling up their voices to that Being whom cheir pastor 

•^.Ujjht them ever to bless and revere. La Roche sAt, his 
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figure bcmlin,^ gently fonvard, his eyes half closed, lifted :ip in 
silent devotion, A lamp placed near him, threw a lij^ht 
stronj^Iy on his h'^ad, aiul marked ibc shadowy lines of his ope 
across the paleness of his brow, thinly covered with p^rey hairs. 
55- The muf"3 ceased — Ln Roche s:ii [^r a moment, nncl 
nature- wmng a few tears from him. His people v. crc loud 
in their grief. The philosopher was not less affected than 
they. La Eochc arose. " J: ather of m'jrcies," said he, " for- 
give these tears; assist thy servant to Jiit up his soul to thee; 
to lift to thee the st:u]s of thy people ! My friends, it is L^f*-- 1 
so to do-, at all seasons it is good ; but in the days of our is- 
tress, what a privilege it isl Well saith the sacred book, 
* Trust in the Lord; at all umest'just in the Lord.' 

56. " When every other supT^ort fails us,' when the foun- 
tains of worldly comfort arc dr'cd up, let us then seek those 
living waters which, flow from the throng of God. It is only 
from a belief of the goodness and wisdom of a supreme 
Being, that oiu* calamities can be boroe in a manner which 
becomes a man. 

, 67. " Human wisdom is here of little use; for in prop^r- 
jion ad it bestows comfort, it represses feeling, without whicli 
we may cease to be hurt by calamity, but we shall also ce:v. e 
to enjoy happiaess* I will not bid you be insensible, my 
friends I I cannot. 

SS. " 1 feel too- much myself, and I ^m nryt a^hanicd of my 
feelings; but therefore may 1 the irorc willingly be heard; 
therefore have I prayed God to give me strcn^^ih'io speak tf» 
you; to direct you to him, «ot with empty wcrdy, Im t v/itir 
these- tears; not from speculation, but from experience ;-^thr^^ .. 
•while you »ee roc suffer, you may know also my cons^htibn. ' 
59. " Ycu behold the mourner of his only cliild, the l:.--'. 
earthly stay and blessing of his declining years ! Such a c-iil-.l 
tool It becomes not we to speak of her virtues; yet it ij hue 
grateful to mention them, because they vrere excited tow arc! h 
rhysclf. Not many days ago you saw her youri.;^, heaiitifr.l, 
.Tirtuous and happy; ye who are parents will jnd,^e uf my ;vi^ 
fiiction now. But I look towards him who struck iihe ; i see 
the hand ©f a father amidst the chastenings of my God, 
- 60. " Oh I could I make you feel what it is to pour out th?. ^ 
heart when it is pressed down with n^any sorrows ; to pour it ' 
out with confidence to him in whose hands are life a!>d death ; 
on whose power awaits all that the/r»r .-njoys, ami In con: 

pa 
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' plation of whom clisftppei\re all that the iaat can inflict ! For we 
arc not as tliose 'wlxO die vviihcut hope ; we know that our 
Redeemer livetli; that w<4 shall live v.'ith him, wllh our friends, 
his servants, in that bless'cd land, where EOirow is unknown, 
and ht^ppiness £is endless as it is perfect. 

6 1 . " Go then, mourn not for me ; 1 have rot lost my child : 
but a little while and we shall meet again never to be separat- 
ed. But ye are also my children. Would ye that 1 should 
not grieve without comfort? So live as she lived; that when 
yoUr death shall come, it may be the death of the righteous, 
and your latter end like his." 

62. Such was the exhort?.tion of ia Roches his audience 
answered it with tears. The good old man had dried ilp his 
at the altar of the Lord ; his countenance had lost its sadness, 
find assumed the glow of faith and hope. The philosopher 
followed him into his house. 

63. The inspiration of the piilpit was past ; the scenes they 
had last met in, rushed again on his mind ; La l?or^ threw his 
arms around his neck, and watered it with his tears. The other 
was equally affected ; they went together in silence into the^ 
parlour, where the evening service was wont to be performe«l« 

64. The curtains of the organ were opened; Ia B<iche 
started back at the sight—" Oh my friend," said he, and hia 
tears burst forth again. The philosopher had now recollected 
himself; he slept forward and drew the curtain close. The 
old man wiped off his tears^' and taking his friend by the hand, 
** You see my weakness," said he, " 'tis the weakness of hu-» 
inanity j but my comfort is not therefore lost." 

65. '* I heard you," said the other, *' hi thepul^Ht; I FC- 
joice that such consolation is yours," <* It is, my friend," asdd 
he, " and I trust I shall ever hold it fast. -If there are^any who 
doubt our faith, let the/n think of what importance religion is 
to calamity, andforbear to weaken its force; if they ca&Bot re^. 
store our happiness, let them not take away the solace of our 
aiFiiction." ^' 

66. The philosopher's heart was smitten; and I have heard 
hira long after confess, that there w^re moments, when the re- 
membrance overcame him even to weakness; when amidst all 
the pleasures of philosophical discovery, and the pride of lite- 

■ fary fame, he called to his mind the venerable figure of tho 
. go«d La Roche, and wished that he had ncnr dQubted. 
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FUNERAL OF GENERAL FRASER, NEAR SARATOGA, 
RELAftIi Br GEN, . . IGOrSB, 

K ^- A BOUT feunsetthc corpse of General Frascr WHS brought 
'^~^ vri the hill, attended only by the officers who had lived 
in his family. To arrive at the redoubt, it passed wi..».in view 
of the greatest; part of both armies. 

- 2. General Phillii :•♦, General Reidcscl and myself, who were 
standing tog-ether, were stnick with the humility of the pro- 
cession: they who were ignorant that privacy had bten re* 
quested by General Eraser, might ascribe it to neglect. 

3* We could^neithcr endure that reflection, nor indired re- 
strain our natural propensity to pay our last attention to his re- 
mains. We joined tke procession and were witnesses of the 
affecting scene that ensued. , 

4. The incessant cannonade during tlie solemnity ; the stea- 
dy attitude and unalterable Toice of the chaplain wko officiat*. 
ed, tho* firequcntly coveT^ miixh dust, fro(n the shat which the 
American artillery threw around Qs ; the route, but expressive 
mixture of sensibility and indignation upon every countenance ; 
these objects will remain to the last of life on the minds of eve- 
ry man who was present. . 

5- The growing duskiness of the evening added to the sco- 
Mery> and the whole marked a character of that juncture, that 
^- would make one of the finest subjects for the pencil of a mas- 
ter that the field ever exhibited. ^ 

6* To the canvass and to the faithful page of a more innpor»i 
tant bisst^rian, gallant Mend, I c^msign thy memory, 

j TORT OF LADT HARRIET ACKLANB, Mr GMSU MUMGOr»S. 

: 'i IT ADY Han'ict Ackland had accompanied her husband to 
■' J*-* Canada, in the begUMiing of the year |776, ]n the 
: cporse of that campaign she had traversed a vast space of coun* 
I try, in differentextremitiesof season, and with difficulties that 
; an European traveller will not easily conceive, to attend, in a 

p«or but at jChambtee,' upon his sick bed. 
f a. In the opcnii>gdf the campaign of ITTV, she was Fe- 
\ »trainc3, by the positive injunctions of her husband, from of- 
V ferin^ herself to a share of the ktigue and hazard expected 
^before Ticondcrogai The day after the eonqucst of that places 
.be lyaff badly wounded, and she crossed the Lid&e Champlaia 

^^i^* AS swnas he recorerei, Lady Harriet procwded tofo 
lovr hi3 !^^?«! !^?! ^ camp*^> S* ?* ^^ ^?5?^^ 
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the nc:U camp, obttdned a two wheel tunibvil, which hail been 
ccnstiT'.cted by the arti'\ r% of the aryllery, somethni'g similar 
to the carriaj^e used foice miil upon the great roads in Eng- 
land. . 

4; IN'kjor Ackland comnir.nded the British grenadiers, who 
were aUdchcd to Gcnenl Frasev's body of the army, and con- 
. stqnently were ahvaysthemost advanced ,^ost. Their situations 
were oft^n so alert, that no person slept out of his clothes. 

5. In one of lat^sc situations, a tciU in which th« Major and 
h^s lady were asleep, suddenly took fire. An orderly serjeant 
of the p:rcnadicrs, with jc^reat hazard of suH'JcatioD, dra.tj^ed 
out tht^'lirst person he caught hold of. It proved to be the Majer. 

6. It happened, that in the same mstant, his lady, not know- 
ing what she did, and perhaps not perfectly awake, providen- 
tially made her escape, by creeping under the walls of the 
back part of the tent. 

7. The first object she «aw, upj^n i^.e recovery of her senses, 
was the Major on the other side, and irt the same instant agam 
in the fire, in search of her. The serjcant again saved him, 
but not without the Major's being severely burnt in the fare 
and other parts of his body. Every thing they had in the tent 
was consumed. 

8. This accident happened a little time before the array : 
passed the Hudson- It neither altered the resolution n«r the i 
cheerfulness of Lady Harriet ; and she continued her progress, , 
a pr; taker of the fatigues of the advai^ced body. Th« next i 
cill upon her fortitude was of a different nature, and irore dis- • 
tressing, as of longer suspense. 

9. On the march of the 19th of September, the grenadiers j 
being liable to action at every step, she had been directed by j 
the Major to follow the artillery and baggage, which were not J 
exposed. At the time the action began, she found herself I 
near a small uninhabited hut, wiiere she alighted. 

10. When it ijras found the action was becoming general and 
bloody, the surgeons, of the hospital took possession of the hut,, 
as the most convenient place for the first care of the woundcdi 
Thus was this lady in hearing of one cuniinued fire of cannon 
and musquctry, for four hours together, with the presumption 
from the post of her husband at the head of the grenadiers, that 
he was in t,h« most exposed part of the action. 

1 1 . She had three female companions, the baroness of Reid 
"<*', and the wives of two British pfticcrs, Major Hamage an/ 

^nant ReyocU ^ but in the event their presence serve 
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l>ut Htde fcr comfort. Major Hamage was soon bi^ught to 
the surgeons, very badly wounded ; and a little time after 
came intelligence that Lieutenant Rcynel was shot dead.— 
Imaf^nation will want no help to figure the state of the whole 
^roup. 

12. From the date of that aetion to the 7lh of October, 
Lady Harriet, with her usual serenity, stood prepared for 
new trials ; and it was her lot that their scTerity irxreused with 
their numbers. She was again exposed to tue hearing of the 
whole action, and at last received the shock of her individual 
vnisibrtune, mixed with the inteliigence of the general calami- 
ty ; the troops were defeated, atid Major Ackland desperately 
wouBded, was a prisoner. 

U. The day of the 8th was passed, by this lady and her 
companions, in common anxiety — ^not a tent nor a shed being 
standing, except what belonged to the hospital, their refuge 
was among the wounded and dying. 

14. During a halt of the army, in th« retreat of the 8th of 
October, I received a message from Lady Harriet, submitting 
to my decision a proposal of passing ,to the American camp, 
»nd rd^u.:jsting Gen. Gates's permission to attend her husband. 
^ 15. Tho* I was ready to believe, for i had experienced, that 
patience and fortitude, in a supreme degree, m ere to be found, 
us well' as every other virtue, / uiider the mostterider forms, I 
was astonislied at this proposal. 

16. After so lotig an agitation of the spivits, exhausted not 
only for want of rest, but want of food, drenched in rains for 
twelve hours together, that a wa)fnan should be citpaWe of such 
w. undertaking as delivering herself to the enemy, probably •= 
in the ni|^ht, and uncertain what Jiands she might first full into, 
appeared an effort above human nature. 

If. The assistance I was enabled to give was smali indeed. 
I had not even a cup of wine to offer her ; but I was told she 
had found, from some kind '^nd fortunate hand, ft little runr- 
and dirty water. All I could furnish to her was an open boat 
and* a few lines, written on dirty wet paper, to General Gatesp^ 
recommending her to his protection. 

.18. Mr. Brudcnell, the chaplain, who had officiated at the 
funeral of General Fraser, readily undertook to accompany her, 
and with one female senrant and the Major's valet, who had . 
then-iu his shoulder a l^all received in the late action, she row- 
ed down the river to meet the entmy. But her distresses ijerc 
not yet at an end. 
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* 19. The night was advanced before the boat reached the 
enemy's out-po^*, and the centincls would not let it pass, nor 
even come on shore. In vain Mi\ Brudcnell offered the flag 
of truce, and represented the state of the extraordinary pas- 
senger. The guard, a^-prehensivc of treachery, and punctil- 
ious to their orders threatened to fii*c into the boat, if it stirred 
before dsiy-Ught. 

20. Her anxiety and. sufferings were thus protracted through 
seven or eight duk and cold hours; and her reflections upon 
that first reception could wot gire her very encouraging ideas 
of th« treatment she was' afterwards to expect. But it is due 
to justice at the close of this adventure to say, that she was 
received and accommodated by Ceneral Gates, with all the ' 
bXimanity and respect that her rank, her merits and her for- 
tunes deserved. 

21. Let such as are affected by these circurastancea of 
alarm, hardship and danger, recollect, that the subject of 
them was a woman; of a most tender and delicate frame ; 
of the gentlest manners; 'accustomed to all the soft elegaacea 
ar^ refined enjoyments that attend high birth and fortune, and 

i J; far advanced in a state in which the tender care's always due 
{i| to her sex become indispensibly necessary. Her mind alone 
}ii was formed for such trials. 

ADVKNTURES OF GENERAL PUTXAIT. . 

1. TN the month of August, five hundred men were employ- 
•*• ed^ under the orders of Majors Rogers and Putnam, t© 
watch tlie motions of the enemy near Ticondcrago. At South 
Bay they separated the party into two equal divisions, and 
1. l^ogers look a position on Wood Creek, twelve milea distant 
t^^ from Putnam. 

'\ 2. Upon being, sometime afterwards, discovered, they 

1^ forme fl a re- union, and concerted measures for returning to Fort 
i. ' 'J 'dward. 1 heir march through the woods was in three divisiont 
.b}j ULr.G, the right commanded by Pogers, the left by Put 
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f/ nam, vnd the centre by Captain D'flll. The first night they 
erxamped on the bap.ks of Clear River^ about a mile from old 
Ion Ann^ which had been formerly built by Gea. Nicholson. 
3. Next morning, Major Rogers and a British officer, named 
Irwin, incaulionsly suffered themselves, from a sp)irit of false 
emulation, to be engaged in firing at a mark. Nothing «oui<l 
have bten more repugnant to the military principles of Putnaia 
than such conduct ; or reprobated by him in mote pointed terms. 
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4. As soon as the heavy dew which had fallen tbe precedin|^ 
uight would permit, the detachment moved iii one iwdy, Put- 
nam being in front, D'ElI in the centre, and Rogers in the rear. 
The impervious growth of shrubs and underbrush that had 
sprung up, where the land had been partially cleared some 
years before, occasioned this change in the order of march. 
' '5» At the moment of moving, the famous French partizan 
Holang, who had been sent with fire hundred men to intercept 
our party, was not more than one mile and an half distant 
from them. Having heard the firing, he hasted to lay an 
ambuscade precisely in that part of the wood, most favorable 
to his project. Major Putnam was just emerging from the 
thicket into the common forest, when the enemy rose, and with 
discordant yells and whoops, "commenced an attack upon the 
right of his division. 

ft. Surprised, but undismayed^ Pumam halted, returned the 
fire and passes* the word for the other divisions to advance for 
his supjjort. JU'EII came. The action, though widely scat- 
tered and principally, fought between man and man, soon 
grew general and intensely warm. It would be as diiilcult as 
useless to describe this irregular and fei'ocious mode of fighting. 

y. Major Putnam, perceiving it wo«dd be impracticable to 
cross the creek, determined to maintain his ground. Inspired, 
by his example, the officers and men behaved with great bra- 
very : sometimes they fought aggregately in open view, and 
sometimes individually under cover; taking aim from l)ehiiid. 
the bodies of trees and acting in a maimer independent of each 
Other. 

8. For hlnisclfi having discharged his fuxee several times, 
at length it missed fire, while the muzzle was pressed against 
the breast of a large and well proportioned savage. Th^ 'war-^ 
rfor,-availing himself of the indefensible attitude of his adver- 
sary, with a tremendous warwiioop, sprang /orward, with his 
lifted hatchet, and compelled him to surrender; and havin«- 
disarmed and bound him fast to a tree, returned to the battle. 

9. The intrepid Captains JU'Eil and Harman, who now com- 
manded, were foixed to give ground lov a little dfistancc ; the 
savages conceiving this to be the certain harbinger ol" victory, 
rushed impetuously on, with dreadful and redoubled cries. < 
But our two partisans, collecting a handful of br.\ve mc.i, ij--^* - 
the pursuers so warm u reception as to oblit^e ttiem, in turn, 
to retreat a little beyond the .spot at whick the ^etiou had 
commenced. Here they made a staid. 
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It. Thiv change C3f ground occaskMied the tree^ to vUck 
Putnam was tied, to be directly between the fii*c of the two par- 
ties* iXurnan iitjagination can hardly figure to itself a mb»e 
deplorable Mtuation. The balls flew incessantly from either 
«de, many struck the tree, while some passed through the 
sleevcB and skirts of his coat. In this state of jeopardy, un- 
able to move his body, to stir hisl'rmbs, or even to incline his 
head, he remained more than an hour. So equally balanced 
and so obstinate was the fight ! 

11 . At one momcRt, while the battle swerved in favor of the 
cncmy^ a yomag savage chose an odd way of discovering bisha- 
nior. He found Putnam bound. He might have dispatched 
him at a blow. But he loved better to excite the terrors of the 
prisoner, by htirling a tomahawk at his head— or rather it 
should seem his object was to see how near he could throw it 
without touching him — the weapon struck in the tree a num- 
ber of times at a hair's breadth distance froni the raariL. 

12. When the Indian had finished his amusement, aFrcncli 
Bas-Ofiicer (a much more inveterate savage by nature, though 
descended from so humane and polished a nation) perceiving 
Putnam, «ame up to him, and levelling a fuze e within a foot of * 
his breast attem^jted to discharge it; it missed fire — ineflFectu- 
ally did the intended victim solicit the treatment due to his sit- 
uation, by repeating that he was a prisoner of war. 

13. The degenerate Frenehman did not understand the Ian- 
guagc of honor or of nature : deaf to their voice and dead to 
sensibility, he violently and repeatedly pushed the muzzle of 
his gun against Putnam's ribs, and finally gave him a cnid 
blow on the jaw with the butt of his piece. After this dastard- 
ly deed he left him. 

14. At length the active intrepidityof D'Ell and Harman, 
seconded by the perse^'^ring valor of their followers, prevailed. 
They <irove from^ the field the enemy, who left about ninctf 
dead behind them. As they were retiring, Putnam was uatied 
by the Indian who had made him prisoner, and whom he after- 
wards called master. 

15. Having been conducted for some distance from th^ place 
of action, he was stripped of his coat, vest, stockings and shoes ; 
loaded with as many •f the packs of the wounded as could be 
piled upon him; strongly pinioned^and his wrists tied a^cloself* 
together as they eouM be pulled with a c6rd. 

* ^ After he bad marchedi throui^h no pkasant {kathev im 
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this painful manner for many a tedious nxile; the party (who 
were excessively fatigued) halted to breathe. His hands were 
W)w immoderately swelled from the tightness of the ligature; 
^ and the pain had become intolerable. His feet were so mucii 
scratched, that the blood dropped fast from them. 

17. Exhausted- with bearing ti burden above his strength, 
and frantic with torments exquisite beyond enduraiice ; he en- 
treated the Irish interpreter to implore as the last and only 
gracfe he desired of the savages, that they would knock him 
on the head and take his acalp at once, or loose his liands. 

18. A French officer instantly interposing, ordered his 
hands to be unbou nd, and some of the packs to be taken oF. 
By this time the Indian who4iad captured him, and had been 
absent with the wounded, cqraing up, gave him a pair of moca- 
sons, and expressed great indignation at tlie unworthy treat- 
ment his prisoner had suffered. 

19. That savage chief aj^aln returned to the care of the 

wounded, and ihe Indians, afeout two hundred in number, vrent 

before the rest «f the party to the place where the whole were 

that night to encamp. "^ Theyvtook with them Major Putnam, 

on whom (besides innumerable other outrages) they had the b;Ar- 
barity to inflict a deep wound with a tomahawk, in the left cheek. 

20. His sufferings were in this place to.be consummated. 
A scene of horror infinitely greater than had *ver met Jiis eyes 
before^ was now preparing. It was determined to rovist him 
alive. For this purpose they led him to a dark forest, strip- 
ped him naked, bound him taa ti-ee, and piled dry brush with 
other fuel, at a small distance, in_a circle round him. 

21. They accompanied their labors, as if for his funeral 
dirge, with screams and sounds inimitable but by savage voices. 
Then they set the piles on fire. A sudden shower damped the 
rising flame. Still they strove to kindle, until at last the 
blaze ran fiercely round the circle. IMajor Putnam soon be- 
gan to feel the scorching heat. His hands were so tied that 
he could move his body. . He often shifted sides as the fire ap- 
proached. 

22. This sight, at the v^ry idea of which all but savages 
jaatist shudder, affoitled the highest diversion to his inhuman 
tormentors, wlio demonstrated the deiiviiTm of tlieir joy by 
correspondent yells, dAnccs and gesticulaiions. . He saw ckai?-"" 
ly that his final hc^ur wi^s inevitably come, lie summoned all 
lu» resolu(ioni and compodsc his mind, as far as^the circum- 
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?j<rM)ccs could aaoiit, to bid a:. • - .aal farewell'to all he)heM 
most dear. 

J 3. To quit tlic world would scarcely ha^'e cost a single 
pang but for the idea of home? but for the remembrance of 
domestic endearments^ of the affectionate partner of his aoul; 
•and of their belbvcd offspring. His thought was ultimately 
^fixed on a happier state of existence, beyond the toitures h« 
Maa beginning to endure. 

24. The bitterness of de?-th, even of that death which is ac- 
companied with the keenest agonies, was, in a manner, past-* 
Tiaiure, with a feeble struggle, was quitting its last hold on 
sdbhinary things — when a I rench officer rushed through the 
crowd, o^^encd a way, by scatt^'ing the burning brands, and 
unbound the victim. It was Molang himself— to whom a • 
savage, unwilling to see another human sacrifice immolated} 
had run and communicated the tidings. 

2 5. That commandant spurned and severely reprimanded the 
bai bariansj whose nocturnal Powwas he suddenly ended. Put- 
riain did not want for feeling or gratitude. The French com- 
luander, fearing to trust him alone with them, remained until 
lie could dcliv&r him in Sufety into the hands of his master- 

26- The savage approached his prisoner kindly, and seemed 
to treat him with particular affection. He offered him some 
Jiard biscuit, but finding that he could not chew them, ori ac- 
count of the blow he had received from the Frenchman, this 
more humane savage soaked some of the biscuit in water and 
made him suck the pulp-like partj 

*7. Determined, however, not to lose his captive (tlie re* 
freshment behig finished) he took the mocasons from his feet 
and tied them to one of his wrists ; then directing him ^<> He 
down on his back upon the bare ground, he stretched one ariji 
to its full length, and bound it fast to a young tree ; the other 
arm was extended and bound in the same manner— hi* leg*. 
were stretched apart and fastened ta two saplings. 

28. Then a number of tall but slender ]>oles were cut down : 
which, with some long bushes, were laid across his body from 
head to foot ; on each side' lay as many Indianras could con- 
veniently find lodging, in •rder to prevent the possibility of his J 
escape. In this disagreeable and painful posture he fem&i;icd| 
untittnoming. 1 

f 9. During this night, the longest and most drenry concciv^ I 
able, ®u:; hero u»cd to relaie th«it he felt a ray of cheerfulmcssl 
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#orne etfually across his p:. .^nd could not €venrtii\i*.r. f:v..r\ 
smiling, vrhen Vic rcflecltd oi. uZ/s l.Ldicioiis group lor a pjiii.i- 
^r, of which h« Ivmself v/us the principal fl.L^iirc. 
, 30. The next day he was aUowcd his blanket and iTioccisoiiS, 
arid permitted ta march without carrying any pack, or rjCA-iv- 
ing aTiy insult. To allay his extreme hunrer. a ritU;i bc;;r'i 
meat was given, whirh he sucked thrcugh ! is tccih. At 
night, the party arrived at TicorJero.^r., and th.* prluQ.u r v. ^«i 
placed under the care ef a Fr«nch ci;u^\rcl. 

3\, The savages who bad bee^' prevented from j^'uuln;^- 
their diabolical thirst for blood, took every oi)portunity of man- 
ifesting their malevolence for the disappointment, by horrid 
gximactiS And angry gestures ; but they v*ere sufifercd no more 
|o offjcr violence or personal indignity to him. 

32. After having been examined by the Marquis dc Mont- 
calnrj, Major Tutnam was conducted to Montreal, by a iVenrh 
officer, who treated liim with tlie greatest indul^jeace and hu-« 
ananity, 

, ' ^ THE FAUnrui* JlMERlCAN DOG. 

i» A N officer in the late American army, on liis station at 
*^t\, the westward, \Yent out in the morning with his dog 
itnd gun, m quest of game. Venturing too far from the gar- 
rison, he was fired tipon by an Indian, who was lurking in the 
bushes, iinu instantly fell to the ground. 
. 2* The Indian running to Iiim, struck him on the head with 
his tomahawk, in order to dispatch him ; but thebwtton of iii* 
hat fortunately wardhig off the edge, he was only stunned by 
tlie blow. With savage brutality he applied the scalping 
K.i! t, and hastened away with this trophy of his horrid crutilty, 
leaving the ofiicer for dead, and none to relieve or cor.sole him, 
y^nt his faithful dog. 

. ' «. Tae afflicted creature gave every expression of his at- 
titchment,' fidelity and af^ctioii. lie licked the wound with 
laoAprcssdblc tenc!*jriiess, and mourned the fite of his beloved 
master. Having perfcrmcd every oflicc which sympathy 
dictated, or sagacity could, invent, without bcinj; able to re- 
jaiove his master from tiie fatal spot, or procure from him any 
iiigtis of Jlfe, or his wonted expressions of alfcction to him, he 
r^oi off in quest of help. 

4. Bending his course towards the river, where two men 
^cr© fishing, he urged^them by all the powers of native rhet- 
oric to,, accompany him to the Vr'ood:i. The men wcr^ sis?*'^^- 
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cious of a decoy to an ambuscade, and dared not venture to foU 
low the do^ ; who finding all his entreaties fail, returned to 
the care of his master ; and licking hi» wounds a second tirae^ 
renewed all his tendernesses; but with no better success than 
before"^ 

5. Again he returned to the men ; once mere to try I^is skill 
in alluring them >o his assistance. In this attempt he was 
more successful than in the other. The men, seeing his soli* 
(itiide, bfgan to think the dog might have discovered some 
valuable game, and determined to hazard th^ consequence of 
folio wing him. 

6. Transported with his success, the affectionate creature 
hurried them along by every expression of ardor. Presently 
they arrive, iit the spot, where behold— *an officer wounded^ 
scalped, weltering in his own gore, and faint with the loss 
of blcod. 

7. Sufiice it to say he was yet alive. They earned him to 
the fort, wlvere the first dressings were performed. A sup- 
]jucation iamiediately took place, andhe was soon conveyed to 
the hospital at Albany ; where in a few weeks he entirely re- 
ccvercdj and was able to return te his duty. 

8. This worthy officer owed his life, probably, to the fidelity 
(A his sar^acious do|^. His tongue, which the geKtleman after- 
\'i';rdb declared gave him the most exquisite pleasure, clarified 
iIjc v/curid in tJie most eiTeetual manner, and his perseverance 
I ioii,:;M ihat ussistarxc, without which hemusthave perished. 

i. '* My dog, the iruaiicst of his kind, 
Vk ith gratitude inflames my mind; 
I n\ark his true, his faithful way, 
And in my senice copy Tray." 

VOLCAKOES or ICELAND, ABRIDGED FROM TBR EVCTTLXtPEDlji^ 

I . TCJiL AND is noted for volcanoes, which seem to be more 
-*■ furioufj there ti^anin any other part of the world. They 
i>er:in v.ith a iubttrranean rumbling noise, with a roaring an4 
cracking in ihc place from whence the fire is to burst ibrtk. 
Fiery meteors also precede the eruption of fire, and. some times 
f^hock^ of earthquakes, 

2. The drying up of smaH lakes, streams and rivulets, is also 

ccnsidtrcd as a sign of aji approaching eruption; but the im- 

n.cduite forerunner is the bursting of the mass of ice on the 

nuiii.9. FlaiTits tlu^n issue from the earth, and iighinio^ 
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south, and after filling the channel of the Skapta for six miles, 
it burst upon a wide plain, carryiag fiuming wood on its sur- 
face, and overwhelming tlie earth with torrents of liquid fire. . 
' 9. It continued thys to sptiead from June 12 to Aug^nst 13, 
\?hen it ceased lo extei^. J itself, but continued to burn. When 
any part of the surlace acquired a crust by cooling, it was soon 
broken by the mass of file belov/, and then tumblln;^ among 
the melted substance, it was tossed about with prodigious noise • 
and crackling, and small spouts of fire were continually shoot- 
ing into the air. 

' 10. When it left the channel of the Skapta, this mass of fire 
"was 400 feet in depth. It ran in every direction where it could "^ 
find a vent, and destroyed a number of villages. In one place it 
came to a cataract of the riverof 14 fathoms high, where it fell 
ivith a trcmenduous i>oisc and terrible convulsions. In another, it 
stopped up thcf channel of a river, filled a large valley, and des-^ 
troycd two villages, tho' it approached no nearer than 600 feet* 
1 1. Other villages were inundated by the waters of rivers, 
driven from their channels by the fiery torrent. At last, having 
filled all the vallies to the south, it changed its course to the 
ncrth, and spread over a tract of country of 48 miles in length 
and 36 in breadth. It dried up several rivers and formed lakes 
of^ire. At last, on the 1 6th of August, the eruption ceased* 
• 12. The whole extent of ground on three sides covered by 
this dreadful inundation, was computed to be 90 miles long, 
and 24 broad : and the depth of the lava from iOO to 120 feet. 
Twelve rivers were dried up — 20 villages destroyed, and aeon- 
siderable number of people. The extent of the ground cover- 
ed on the north was not ascertained. » Some hills were meked 
down — others covered, and the whole had the appearance of 
a sea of red hotnaelted metal. 

IS. After this eruption, two new islands rose from the s©a. 
.OneJn February 1784 rose about K)0 miles south-west of Ice- 
land. It was about S miles in circumference, and a mile in 
height. It burnt with great violence, sending forth prwligious 
quantities of sand and lAimicc stones. Both islands have ainc« 
disappeared. • 

-EXTRACT FROM THE ORATION OF THOMAS DAWKS, ES<^ 
DEtlVKRED At BOSroV, tfUL7 4, t787. 

1. HP HAT Education is one of deepest principles of in- 
^ ' dependence, need »ot *be labored in this assembly. 
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In arbitrary g^ovcmnifntsj, where the people neitherinakc the 
laws nor choose those who legislate, the more ignorv»nce the 
more peace, 

2. But in a government, where the pe«ple fill all the 
branches of the sovereignty, intelligince is the life of liberty. 
An American would resent hi$ being denied the use of bis 
ninsket; but he would deprive himself of a 3tronj3;cr safe- 
guard, if he should want that learmng- which is necessary to a 
knowledge of his. constitution. 

3. it is easy to see that our agrarian law and the law of cd-. 
ucation were calculated to make republicans; to make mfn. 
Servitude could never long consist with the habits of such cit- 
izens. Enlightened minds and virtuous manners lead to the 
gates «f glory. _The sentiments of independence must have^ 
hQGJX connatural in tht bosoms of Americans; and" sooner or 
later, must have blazed out into public action. , 

4. Independence fits the soul of her residence for every no- 
ble enterprise ©f humanity and greatness. Her radiant smijc. 
lights up celestial ardor in poets anH orators, who sound her 
praises through all ages ; in legislators and philosophers, who 
fabricate wise and happy governments as dedications to her^ 
fame ; in patriots and heix)es, who shed their lives in sacrifice 
to her divinity. _ 

5. At this idea, do not Qur minds swell with the memory of 
tliose whose godlike virtues have founded her most magnify- 

-cent temple in America? ' It is easy for us to maintain her 
doctrines, at this late day> when there is bat oncp^vty on the 
subject^ an immense people. But what tribute shall we be- 
stow, what sacred p«an shall we raise over the tombs of thpsc 
who dared, in the face of unrivalled power, and within the 
reach of majesty, to blow the blast of freedom throujjhout i^ 
subject continent. 

6. Nor did those brave countrymen of ours only express the. 
ciuotions of glpry ; the tature of their principles inspired them 
with the power of firactice ; and they offered their bosoms tp 
the shafts of battle. Bunker's iiwful mount is the capacious 
urn of their ashes ; but the flamingbounds of tlie universe could 
not limit the flight of their minds. " « 

7. They lied to the unian of kindred spuls ; and thoge who 
. fell at the strain df Thermopyl», and th^se whp bled on tlie 

heights of CharlestowD; now x^sap cojageai^ij ]oy* i» U^c fiey^ 
of the blcsjscd* . 
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GINtnAT. WASHINCTOM'S RESICWATION. 

/r/r, Pretidrra^ 
1, npHE great events ©n Trhich my resignation depended 
•^^ having Rt length taken place, I have now the honor 
©f offenng my sincere congratulation* to Congress, and ol'pre- 
sentir.g myself before thsm to f>urrender into their hands the 
trust coramittedtome, and to claim the indulgence of r^tirinj^ . 
from the service of my country. 

2, Happy in the confirmation of our ind^fptndencc and sove- 
reignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded the United 
States of becomhig a respectable nation, I resign,* with satisfac- 
tion, the appointment I accepted with diffidence ; a diftidcnce 
in my abilities to accomplish so arduous a task, which, how"- 
ever, ^as superseded by a confidence in the rtftiitudc \>f oar 
canst, the'*upport of the supreme pov/er of the uHion, and the 
patronage of heaven. 

S. The successful termination of the war has verified the 
rhost sanguine expectations \ and my gratitude for the inter- 
posiitfon of Providence, and the assistance I have received from 
my countrymen, increases with every review of the moracht- 
ous contest.' 

4. While I repeat my obligations to the army in general, I 
thould do injustice to my own fv;elinc;s not to acknowledge, in 
this place, the peculiar services anddiscinguished merits of the 
gentlemen who have been attached to my person during the 
war. 

5. It ^vas impo=;sib!e the chdice of confidential- officers- to 
corhpose my family should have been more fortunate. Per- 
mit me, «r, to recoinmend in particular those who have con- 
tinued in the service to the present moment, as worthy of the 
favorable notice and patronage of Confess. 

6. I consider it as an indispensible duty to close this last so- 
lemn act of my official life, by commending the interests of 
our dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, and 
those who have the superintendence ef them to his holy 
keeping. , 

T. Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire from 
tKe great theatre of action ; and, bidding an affectionate fare- 
well to this august body, imdcr whose orders i have fcolon^ 
acted, I here offer my commission, and take my kave of all 
the employments of public ]i&« 

a WASHIKG'ION. 

^cc. 33j 1783. 
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StKTGULAit IKSTANCR OF PATRIOTISM* 

1. I? DWARB the Third, king of England, after the bat- 

:*-'tIeof Cressey, laid siege to Calais* . He had fortified 

his camp in so impregnable a manner, that all the efforts of 

France proved ineffectual to raise the sieg^e, or throw succors 

into the city. The citizens, however, under the conduct of count 

VieBaa, their gallant governor, made an admirable defence. 

2. Day after day the English effected many a breach, wh^ch 

they repeatedly expected to storm by morning : but when morn* 

ing appeared, they wondered to behold new ramparts nightljr 

raiiied) erected f>ut of the ruins which the day had made. 

. 3. France bad now p»t her sickle into her second harvest, 

I sftQce Edward,, with his victorious army, s?it down before th« 

> town. The eyes of all Europe intent on tlie issue. The English 

. Kiade their apptcmchcs and attacks v^ithout remission, but the 

citizens were as obstinate in repelliag all their efforts. 

4. At leng:th, feraine did more for Edward than arms. Af- 
ter the citizens had devoured the lean carcasses of their half^ 
starved cattle, they tore up old foundations and rul^bish, in 
search of vermin:: they fed on boiled leather and the weeds 

I of exhausted gaixiens ; and a morsel of damaged corn was 
accounted matter of "luxury ► 

5. In this extremity they resolved to attempt the enemy's 
; camp. Tlvey boldly sallied forth ; the English joined battle, 

and, after along and desperate engagement, coiuU Vienna was 
taken prisoner ; and the citizens wi^ survived the slaughter^ 
retired within their gates- - 

6. On the captivity of their governor, the comm^d devolv- 
ed upoirEustace Saint Pierffej the mayor of the town, a man of 
mean birth, but ©f exalted virtue. Eustace soon found himself 
under the necessity of capitulating, and offered to deliver to 
Edward the city, with all its possessious and wealtli of the in- 

; habitants, provided he permitted them to depart with life and 
'; libeity. 

f 7. As Edward had long since expected to ascend the tl.rone 
of France, he wan exasperated to the last degree against W f^:- 
I people, wh©sa soJe valor had iiefetitcd liis warmest hopes ; he 
! therefore deteniuned to take an exemplary revenge, though 
f he vvisijed to AVoi4 the imputation of cruelty. 
ir 8. He answered by Sir Walter Mauny, that they all.deserv* 
•^ ed capital piinishmejit, as obstinate traitors to him, their tr«c 
I and notable sovereign ; that, however, in his wonted clemenr 
f he coaseuied to pardon the bulk of Uie plcbcans, provicj 
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they would delWfr up to him six of their principal citizens, 
- vith halters about their necks, as victims of dUe atonement for 
^at sphit of rebellion with which they had inflamed the com- 
mon people. 

^. All the remains of this desolcUe city wcr« convened in tht 
great square, and like men arraigned at a tribunal from whence 
there was no appeal, expected with throbbing hearts ths sen- 
^ tenee of their conqueror. When Sir Waiter had declared hif 
message, consternation and dismay was expressed on every 
face; each leokcd upon death as his own ir.cvitable Ict:-^ 
for how should they desire to be saved at the price proposed? 
Whom had they to deliver up, save parents, brotli era, kindred 
•r valiant neighbors! who had so often exposed tiieir lives ia 
their defence. 

^ iO. To ak>ng and dead silence, deep sighs andigroans sue* 
cecdcd, till Eustace Saint Pierre, ascending a Utile eminence, 
thus addressed the assembly : ** My friends and fcliow citizens, 
' you sec the condiiion to which we are reduced ; we must cither 
submit to the terms of our cracl and ensnaring conqueror, or 
yieid up our tender inknts, our wives ar>«i cuasiie daughters to 
the bloody and brutal lusts of the yiclating soldiery. 

11. ** We well know v hat the tyrant i-Uendshy hisrpccious 
O-Ters of mercy. It dtics not satiate his vengeance to make us 
jnerely miserable, he would aU» make us criminal ; he would 
Tu.^ke us coiitemptiibb ; he will grant us life on no condition, 

"snve that of our bei^g u!i worthy of it. Look about you, iny 
rfriciocis, and fix your eyes on the persons whom you \\ii.h to 
deliver up as the victims of jour own safety. 

12. " Which of these would you appoint to the rack, the axe 
or the halter ? Is there any here who has not watched for you, 
who has not fought for you, wh© has not bled for yo\i ? Who, 

• thro' the length of this inveterate siege, has not suffered fatigues 
:>nd miseries a thousand times ''-'ovsc than death ; that ycu and 
yours mi i^^**- : .. . todays psace and prosperity ? Is it 
;• r ft, ' "^j ^».*:' lU would destine to destruction ? 

• i* i:vt, yc .'. otdo it. Justice, hono-r, hu- 

iv . ^.1... a. trcasch impossible* Where then is our 
11 .. ii^c ; Is there any cxptjdient left, whereby we may avoid 
guiit and iufainy oxs. the one hand, or the desolation and hor- 
5:orr of r. 3a<:ked city on the other ? 

i4. *^ "i hi-re is, my fiiends, there is one czptdient left ; a 

£.i\u:iou?i, an excellent, a gDd-iike expedient I is there any. hero 

^hcm virtue \i dcavjr tbun life \ l^^X him ofr>ir hiina(;\£ 
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ftii Elation for the safetf of; his people ! He shall ftOt (ail ef a 
blessed approbation fron) that Power, who offered up hi^ only 
SoB.for the salvation of mankind." 

15. He spoke, but sai universal silence ensued* Each man 
looked around for his example of that virtue and magnaniraitf 
in others, which all wished to approve in themselves, thougk 
they wanted the resolution. At length St. Pierre resumed. 

] 6. <^ It had been base in me, my fellow-citiasens, to pro* 
mote any matter of damage to others, which I myself had not 
been wiUing to undei^p in my own person. But I held it 
ungenerous to deprive any man of that preference and estima- 
tion,. which might attend a iirst effer on so signal an occasioa ; 
for I doubt not but there are many here as ready, nay, more 
zealous for ^is martyrdom^ than 1 can be, however modtstf 
and the tear of imputed ostentation may withhold them froia 
l^eing foremost in epdiibiting thdr merits. 

16. ** Indeed, thfe station to which the captivity of Count 
Vienne has unhappily raised me, imports a right to be the &rst 
in giving my life for your sakes. 1 give it freely, I give it 
cheerfully : who co^es next ?" « Your son l" exclaimed a 
youth not yet come to maturity.—** Ah, my child 1" cried Sti 
Pierre, "I am then twice sacrificed. But ni>-*I have rather 
begotten thee a second time.— Thy years are few, but full, my 
•son ; the victim of virtue has reached the utmost purpose and 
goal of mortality. 

17. " Who next, my friends ? This Is. the hour of heroes.^* 
^ Your kinsman !*' cried John l^c Aire ; ** Your kinsman l** 
cricilJames VVissant; ^'^Your kinsman!*' cried Peter Wis- 
aant. . " Ah k'J exclaimed Sir Walter Mauny, bursting into 
•tears, « why was I not a citizen of Calais ?" 

19. The sixth victim was still wanung, but was quickly 
supplied by lot, from numbers who were now emulous of so 
•onobliag an example* The keys gf the city were then deli- 
Ycred to Sir Walter. He took the six prisonecs into his cus- 
tody^ He ordered the gates to be opened, and gave charge 
to his attendants to cqjiduct the remaining citizens, with their 
families, tiirough the camp of the English. 

30. Before they departed, however, thcydedrcd penuissiom 
to ^akc their last adieu of their deliverers— What a » 'irlir.L^' ! 
%vhat a sceae J they cix>wded with their wives and children 
about St. l^rre and his fellow prisoners. They embraced, 
they ciuog aro^dj they fell proiitrAte bvfore them. Th 
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Ijroaiied ; they wept aloud ; and the joint claAor of their 
inourtiiiig parsed the gates of the city, and was hear^ 
throughout the camp* 

21* At length St. Pierre and hi« fellow victims appcared*^ 
under the €i»iduct of Sit Walter and his guard. AH the tentu 
of the English were instantly emptied. The soldiers poured 
from all parts, asul arranged themselves on each side to behold, 
to contemplate) to admire this little band of patriots as they 
passed* 

22. They murmured their applause of that virtue which 
they could not but revere even in enemies : and they regard- 
ed those ropes which they had volimtarity assumed about their 
necks^ as ensigns of greater dignity- than thut of the Briti^ 
Garter, . " 

23. As soon as they had reached the royal presence, « Mau» 
ny,'* says the king, " are these the principal inhabitants of 
Calais ?" ** They are," says Mauny ; " they arc not only the 
principal men of Calais, they are the principal men of Francef 
my lord, if virtue has any share in the act of ennobling." 

24. " Were they delivered peaceably ?" says Edward.— 
. " Was there no resistance, no commotitMi among the people ?" 

" Notii> the least, my lord. They are self delivered, self de^ 
voted, and come to offer up their inestimable heads, as an am- 
ple equivalent for the ransom of thousands." 

25. The king", who waas highly incensed at the length and 
difficulty of the siege, ordered them to be carried away to im- 
mediate execution; nor could all the remonstrances. and in- 
treaties of his courtiers divert him from his cruel purpose.-* 
But what neither a regard to his own interest and honor, what 
neithu* the dictates of justice, nor the feelings of hinnaaity 
could e fleet, was happily accompUshed by the more powerful • 
influence of conjugal affection. 

20. The queen, who was then big with child, being inlbrm- 
ed of the particulars respecting the spc victims, flew into her 
husband's presence, threw herself on her knees before him, 
and, with tears in her eyes, besou^^hthim not to stain iiis 
character With an indcliable mark ot infamy, by committing 
such a horrid and barbaix>us deed. 

37. r.dward could refuse noiiiing to a wife whom he teff- 

dcrly loved, and especially in Jier conditions and tlie- queen, 

not isatibfied with having saved the lives of 4he six burghers, 

conducted them to her tent, where she applauded their virtue^ 

^gaied them with t plentiful repast, and having made tl^cm s^ 
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present of money, and clothes, sent tJi^cm back to their fellow- 
citizens. 

JIXTRACT FROM DR. BELKKAP'S ADDRESS TO THE INHABITANTS 
OF NEl^-HAMPSHIRE, AT THE CLOSE OF HIS HISTORY OF, 
THAT STATE. , 

Citizens qf Mw-BamfisAircy 
1- TX aV^ING spent about twenty years of my life with you, 
^-^ and passed through various scenes of peace and war 
within that time; being personally acquainted with many of 
you, both in your public and private characters; and havin.'^ 
an eainest desire to promote your tnic interest, I tru^jt you 
-will not think me altogether unqualified to give you a fow hints 
by "way of advice. 

2. You arc certainly arising state; your numbers are rapidly 
increasing ; and your importance in the political scale will be 
aikgmented, in proportion to yoiir improving the natural advan- 
tages which your situati(Hi affords you, and to your ciilti voting 

'the intellectual and moral powers' of yourselves and you/ 
children. 

3. The first article on which I would open my mind to you 
is that of Education. Nature has been as hountiCul to you as 
to any other people, in giving yeur children genius and capa- 
city ; it i,s then your duty and your huerest to ciiliivate*tl«eir 
capacities, and render them serviceable to themselves and t:ic 
comiaanity. 

4. It was the saying of a great orator and statesman of an- 
tiquity, that <*The loss which the common wealth suiiains, by a 
want of education, is like the Toss which the year would suffer 
by the destruction qf the spring.'* 

5. If the bud be blusted, the tree will yield no fruit. If 
the springing com hh cut down, theixj will be: no harvest. So 
if the youth be ruined through a fault in their education, the 
community sustama a loss which cannot be r -paired; '' for it 
is.too late to correct them when they are spoiled.'* 

6. Notwithstanding the care of your Icgiiilatois in cnrvctin;*: 
laws, and enforcing them by severe penciltics; lioi wit ha* add- 
ing the wise and liberal provision which is nucic by 5c,na* tov.i.^, 
and some private gentlemen in the state ; yet there is bill! iu 
many places, *' a great and criRiinJ nc.'^I'cct ol' educaticii " 

f. Youare indeed a very cdHsIdcrabli deijrec better i' \\'--i 
respect,. *hm i» tJic time of the late wa^' ; but yet m-^ch r . 
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to be done. Great care ought to be taken., nojt only to. [HDvidat. 
:' sui^port for instructors of cliildren and youth ; but to bti atten-. 
tive in the choice of iustruct^ors ; to see that ibey be men of 
r.Qod uMdcrstiindiiy^, learning, and morals j that they teach by^ 
r.itir exauiple as well as,by their precepts; that tiiqy.govein 
themselves, and teach iheir pupils the art of self-^govcrtyrfcnt. 

S. Another source of invpiovement, which 1 btg leave to, 
^cconiraend, is the establishment of sqcial libraries. This is 
lie easiest, the cheapest and most- effectual mode of dilRiaing 
Ivnovvkdge among the people-. FoF the s«m of si|(-of eight- 
fblhirs at once, and a sn\.all aimual payment besidcsj.a naan 
rnay be supplied with the means of literally improve n^Btv.dA.iP- 
v.-ic^ his hfe, and his children may inherit the blessing. 

0. A fev/ neigh!)ors, joined together in setting up -a. library^ 
and placincj it under tlie care, of some sqiiaUic; perj»qn, with a 
icry few rcgulationsi, to prevent carelesspeiss an4^'^?ti3i.may, 
render the mosj: essentia^ service to theians^lves. an4, tp. ti^^ 
cortmaunity. 

10. Books may be much better prejjcrvefl in, this w^y, than, 
if they belonged to individuals; and there is an advar^tage i% 
the social intercourse of persons who have read the same books, 
by their convening on the subjects which have, occurred ivt 
their reading, and -communicating their observations one to 
another. 

11. From this mutual intercourse, another advantage mtiy- 
arise ; for the persons who are thus associated may not only 
acquire, but (/ri^inate knowledge. By studying nature and 
the sciences; by practising arts, ag,iiculture and manufactures^ 
at the same time that: they improve t^heir minds in reading, 
they may be led to discoveries aad improv^nients, original aru\ 
beneficial; and being already formed into' society, they may 
diffuse their knowledge, ripen thtir pl?^ns, corrtct their ♦nis^ 
takes, and promote the cause of science and humanity in a .very^ 
considerable degree* 

12. The book of nature is always open to our view, and wc 
may study it at our k!lsure " 'Tis eider scripture, writ by 
God's own hand." The earth, the air, the sea, the rivers, th© 
iiiountains, the rocks, the caverns, the animal and vegtrtablc 
tribes are fraught with instruction. Nature is not half ex- 
plored; and in what is partly known there are many mysteries 
which time, observation and experience nmst unfold. 

la. Every social library, among other books^ should bg fur.. 
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Tilshe'd with t!iose (if natural phUos()pby,botunyi z-^olof^y^ cli} • 
mistry, lHi^T>^iKlTy", ''gfeftf^r^tphy and astronomy ; tliiit 'mquiriij!-; 
minds may be directed in their inquines j Uiat they in:,y s: 
'wiiat is 4ifiaMrft"tind tvhat still renpiains to be discovered ; d'.-I 
that they may employ their lef'^ure and tlK-ir various oppj-:- 
-^ides in^nde-a voting to add to the Mod; of ^.cicnce, ami t{\» ., 
em'ieh the world with their observations an J irnpiM.^tnvjnt^. 

'f4. Suffer me to add a fe'w words on the use of s/iiritn:^:--) 
»Uquor^ thtttiMiBe of society, that-destre^yer of I:realth, morals 
«nd|)w^rty. N«tii!^ indeed has fumis lied her vegetable pr6- 
4uctiiMis with^/rfriV ; but she h'as so combined it with other siib- 
' stances, thtit unless her work ht tortured by ftre, the spirit is 
*K)t 'separated, and c«miot frroTC pernicious. Why should this 
force be pat oh nature, to make her yield a noxio^js drau^jlit, 
'wtoen aH her onginal preparations Jire salutary ? 

15. The juice of the appte, the fermentatioh of barley, and 
4hedecdctk>n<i^rtprwcfe,arc«nriply sViflRcifcnt for the refreshment 
«f mart, ict im iabor be fever so severe, and his per??piTatioTt 
-ever so expensive. Our foitrfathers, for many years after the 
settlement of the country, knew not the ilse of distilled spirits. 

16. Mak wasioiepmled from . ET>glaftd, and tvine from the 
Western or Canary islands, with whicli they were refi-eshcd, 

.before their owa iiclds "and orchards yielded them a supply. 

• An expedition was once undertaken aj^afnst a nation of In* 
^dians, whenlhcre was hut one ftint of strong water (as it tvas 
ihen called) in tlie whole army, and that wa« reserved for the 
%ick ; yet no complaint was made for want of rcfrcEhment. 

17. Could we but return to the primitive manners of our 
ancestors, in this respect, we should be free from many of the 
disorders, both of body and miwl, which are rtowexperienced. 
The disuse of aTdent Tspariti would al^ tend to abolish the in- - 
famous traffic in siavea, by whost labor thiis baneful material 
is 'procured. 

18. Divine Piovldence seems to.be preparing the way for 
the destructioit of that detestable commei'ce. The insurrections 
of the blacks in the West- Indies, Lave already spread desola- 
tion over the most fertile plantations, ttnd greatly nused thr 

, price of those commodities which weha^ebeen urscd toimpo;!: 
from tiience, 

i9# If we could cherk the consumption oT distilled spirltf^* 
and enter »vith vi^otvimo :' \e manufx\ctiu'e oi' maple sujT-rs, cT 
which our forests v/ould i-uru-d an ri^nple «^'T;^ply, the dcT?-?ard 
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for West- India productions might be diminished ; the planU- 
tions in the isl^mls would not need fresh recruits from Africa.; 
the planters woiiW treat with humanity their remaining blacks ; 
the market for slaves would become less inviting; ana the na- 
vigation which is now employed in the most pernicious species 
of commerce which ever disgraced humanity, would be turn- 
ed into Bornc other channel. 

20. Were I to form a picture of liappy society, it would be 
ft town coiisisting of a due mixture of hills, valliels and strcatns 
•f water. The land well fenced anM cultivated; the roads and 
bridges in good repair; a decent inn ibr the refreshment of 
traveikrs^ and for public entertainments. The inhaWtants 
mostly husbandmen ; their wives and daughters dopfliestic man- 
\iLicturers ; a suitable proportion of handicraft workmen, and 
two or tree traders; a physician and lawyer^ each of whom 
shf>uld liave a farm for his support. 

21 . A clergyipan of good understanding, of a candid disp«-' 
^itioK and exemplary morals ; not a metaphysical nor a po- 
kmic, but^a serious and practicM preacher. A school-master 

* vtio should understand his be sine ss, and teach his pupils to 
j:;cvern themselves. A social library, annually incTeasii>g, and 
u ndcr goon Teg ulation. . 

^«. A club of sensible men, seeking tmitulil imj^rox'^mcnt. 
'\ dtcent musicuv society. Ko intriguing politician, horse 
j«o<kcy, gambler or sot ; but all such characters" treated wii^h 
to;it{ inpt. Such a situation may be considered as the mo&t fa- 
voi'ublc to social happiness of any which this world can afford, 

Cfif^JlJGAL AFFECTION. 

BAROfJ HALXER CN fHE DEATH OF HIS WIFE. 
FJROM^^CtrSIOSirJES OF LirBBjruxE'* 
i- C HALL I sing thy death, Marianne ? What a themic ! 
^When my sighs interrupt my words, and one idear flies 
be (ore the other 1 The pleasm^cs thou didst bestow on me, 
xiOiv a^/gmcnt ray sorrows, I bpt*n the wounds of a heart that 
yjct bkctis, and tiiy death is renovated to nie. 

2. But my passion was too violent— thou didst merit it too 
well ; and thine image istoojdeeply engraven on my soui, to 
permit me io be silent. The expressions of thy lore revivify, 
m son.e degree, my felicity ; they afford me a tender recoiltc- 

Mion of oup faithful imion, as a remembrance thou wouldst 
>ave left to me. . 

3. These arc not lines dictated by wit ; the artificial com- 
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plaints of a poet. They are perturbed sighs which escape 
irom a heart not sufficient for its anguish* Yes, 1 am going 
to paint my troubled soul, aiS'eaed by love and grief, thaUonly 
occupied by Uie mofet distressing images, wanders in a laby- 
;iinrt\ ot'alUictioii.. 

4. I see thee yet, such as thou wast at death. I approached 
thee, tbucHcd by the most lively despair. Thou didst call 
back thy last strength to express one word, which I yet asked 
fi^oni thes. O acul, fraught with the purest sentiments, thou 
didst only appear disturbed for niy aiiliction*; thy last expres- 
sions were tligse only of love and tenderness j and thy last ac- 
tions only thos^ of resignation. 

5. Whither shall 1 fty I VVhere shall I find in this country, 
«n asylum, whict\only offers to rae objects of teri-or? This 
house in which I lost thee ; this sacred dome io wliich repose 
thy ashes ^ thesje children— Ah 1 my blood chills at the view 
of thes^ tender images of, thy beauty ^ whose artless voices call 
for their motheis \Vhither shall 1 fly I Why cannot I fly t» 
thee? 

t J 6. • Docs nat iqy heart owe thee the si^icerest tears ? Here 
•tbpu Jiadst no other friend but o^. It was I who snatched thee 

from the bosom of thy family ; thou 4idst qgit th^m to follow 
vXiie. ,1 deprived thee of a country whcr^ thou wast loved by 

relatives who cherished thee, toconduct thee, alas, to the LoinU 1 
_ , 7.. Iq those sad adkus; with which thy sister embracu'd ihee, 
rwl^ie the country gradiisdiy lading fiOQi our eyes, she lor»t our 

last glaace^sj then,, with a softened •kiudacfi^> mingled. with a 

tender .resig^atipi^, jtij oil didst sayi 1 depart with tranc|uiUiy.; 

what can J rcgi*eii j^Ij^ Haller accompanies me. 

8. Can 1 rec(;4U;cV without. tears, tile day that i:-nit;:d nie to 
thee. Yet e/ep now, softened pleasure nnngi{;s with my sor- 
rowSf and raptur^ with my alHicUon. ilov/ tcnd^rJy loved 
tliy heart I. that ^beait whicb could forget, every tnii'.i^, birtii, 

^beauty aid Wfjalthl and which, notwithstanding the uvcwal I 
made of my fortune, only valued i\ie fwrny sentiments. 

9. Soon thou didst resign thy youth, and quit the world to 
be entirely mine.lj iii|pe/ipr'to ordinary, vlnue, thou wast only 
beautiful for me,. Thy he$irt was aloi>c attached to mine: 
cureless of thy fate, tJiou \yast alone troubled with my light'.-at 

. sorrows, and enraptured with a glance that expressed conicnt. 

JO. A will, .detached from the vanity of the woiio, und re 

si^Bsd to keaveo^ content and a sweet tiai>qijir»ty, thatnei-'«r 

> 2 
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joy XHir gi»ief could disturb ; wisidotn m tlie educatios of thy 
children ;^ a heart erf efflowing wkli tenderness^ yet free froiii 
-weakness ; a heart mslde t6 soothe «y dor:t)>?s; it was this 
that (brmed my pTeasu^ff, and^ that fevms my griefs. 
• I i* And thus I lc%'ed thee-— more than- the world ebiild 
believe-— 123 ore than I knew rhysell. How often hi embi-acing 
thee with artior, hai4 iny heart thotight, with ti^mbling^t Ah! 
if I srhOuld iosfe her !-»-iiow often huve I wept in »cci^t I 

12. yes, my grief will httt, even w*re« tifwe shallliave dried 
tny tears; the iieart kftows otlter team than those which eoTer 

\he faee* The first ilatne of my youth, the sudly pleasing 
recollccliou of thy tenderness, -^e admiration of thy virtue, 
are ate eternal debt for my hedrt* 

13. In the depth of the, thidtes* vteods^ under the grecft 
shade of the beeeh^ whet* ne«e will witness wiy complaint*, 
i will seek for thy amiabie imftgey and nothing shall distraet 
my recollection. There 1 shall see thy graceful mien, tfajr 
sadness when I parted irom thec) thy ten^mess when I em- 
liraced thee, thy joy at my return. 

14|. In tl^e sufailme abodes of the celesttdi regions I will 
follow thee; L will seek for thee beyond the stars that rdl 
beneath thy feet* It is there ^hat thy iniiocence will shiiie in 
the splendor of heavenly figl^t; it is there that with new 
strength thy soul shall eiriarge its ancient boundaries* 

15. It is there that, accustonung thy^tf to the light of di« 
-vini'ty, tliou findeftt thy felieity in its councils; and thiatthoa 
mingle St thy voic%; with the angelic chdT, and a prayer in my 
favor. There thou learrtest the utility ^ my affiiction. God 
unfolds tp..thee the volume of fetes thou readeat hta designs 
in our separation, and the close of my ear^eir* - ^ 

16. O soul of periectiofi, which I loved with such ardori biit 
which I think I loved not enough, h»w amiible art thou in thft 
celestial splendor that environs ^ee ! A lively hope elevates 
me ; refuse not thyself to my vowa ,-open thy armsj I fly to be 
united eternally with thee* ■ . r , 

STomr 6f lo^^aw, a ttiNoo oHisr* ' 

1. TN^he spring of the year 1774, a robbery «)d murder were 
^ conimitted on an inhabitalit of the ffontiera of Virginia, 
by two Indians of the Shawanese tribe* The neighboring 
whkes, according to their custom, undertook to punish thia 
^Htrage in a sumtmry way^ Colonel Cfeaapy^ a man infaino^a 
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for the issoxy inu»iet» he had eomttited antbosenuicli injur- 
ed peq^Iev collected ft perty^ and proeeeded down the Kaiiha- 
waf in quest of vengeance. . 

i» Unfortunately^ a^canoexyf women and ehildreni with <mc 
iofian only, waiteevconung from the opposite, shore, unarmed» 
and unsuispectbg any hostile attack from the whites* Cresap 
and his party concealed themselves on the bank of the river ; 
and the moment the canoe reached the shore, singled out thtrir 
4»bjects, and at one fire killed every persc«i in it. 

S. This happened to be the family of Logan, who had long 
been distinguished as the friend of the whites^ This unworthy^ 
fetum pmvi^d bis vengeance. He acGarduigly signalised 
himself in the war which ensued. 

4.' in the autumn of tht same year, a dscisiTe battle was 
feught at the mouth of the great Kanhaway, between, thecoi^ 
lected fences of tlie ShaWancse, ftCiigqea and Delawares, and 
» detadnsentof the Virginia snilitia. The Incfians were d&- 
ieated and sued for peace. ^ 

5. Lc^^an, however, disdained tc^ be tew) among the suppli- 
ante ; but, lent the sktcerity of a traatf should be dtslajrbcd, 
Irom sihich sa distingoifSiiAd a chief abseated himself^ he aem 
by a messenger the following speech, to be detivered to Lofd 
Ilunmore. ... 

6. ^ I appeal to any white man t^ say If ever he entered Ld* 
gaa's cabin hungry, and he gave him na meat ; if ever be came 
c^ and naked, and he clotlu^ him not. During the last loni^ 
and bloody war, Logan remained Idle ip his tabiii, an advoaate 
for peace. 

7. ^ Such was my love £»r< die whites, that my countrymen 
pointed as they passed by, and said, L^gan m the friend ftfvAke 
men. I had «ven thimght to have hvad with you, had it neit 
been for the injuries of one manr Cotoel Cresap, the lait 
ajpring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, murdered aU the rela- 
tiims of Logan, not eVenspamg my women and children. ' 

i« ^ There runs »ot'a drop of my blood 10 |be veins of any 
living creature. This called on me for revenge. Xhave souglut 
it ; I have kSledmany ; 1 haVe fully glutted my vengeance. 
For my country I rejoice at the beams of peace ; but do nc»t 
harbor a thought that mine is ^e joy of fear. Logan never 
felt&ar. He will not l[um on hie heel to save bia life* Whb 
ia theft te BKHun fcp Logan ? Not -one*" 
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A SPEBCB or ,A SCYTK1A.» AMBASSADOR TO ALErA|fDEA. 

^ "llf HEN tfee Scythian Ambassadors waited on Alexao. 
^^ der the Gfeat, they gazed on hhn a long time with- 
out s]peaki&|; a wofd, being Tery prolmbly sui-prised^astiicy 
formed a judj^ent of n^en frqm their air and ^ature^ to &rA 
that hiB did not answer the high idea they entertained oi him 
from his frnie. , . , 

X At last the oldest of the Ambassadors addressed him thus. 
<< Had the gods given thee a body propoKioniLt>{e to thy amf 
bition, the whole universe would have been too Kttle for thee. 
With one Ka^d thou wouldst touch the East, and with t£e other 
the West ; and^ not satisfied vith this^ thou woukbt follow 
the sun, and know_where he hides himself t. .... 

t. But what havewe to do with thee ? We ;i6v!er :set foot 
m thy country. May otH those w^ inhabit woods be attbwed 
to live) without knowing who thou arty and whence thoii com^ 
est? We will neither command over, npr^submit to any mim* 

4. And that thou maycst be sensible what kind of peC^lt 
' the Scythians arc, know, that we received from hcaveii, as a 

tich present) pi yd^e orojien^ a ploueji^hare, a dart, # javeiw 
and a cup. These we make use of^ both with our friends «i^ 
against our euemiea* ' 

5. To our fHends we give com, which we procure hy the la- 
bor of our oxen ; with them we offel* wine to the gotis in our 
cup ; and with jegard.tp our enemies^' we coQ)bkt theiB at m 
lUstancewith ourarrows^ and near at hand witli ourjaVehan. 

fi. Hut thoO, wh» iKiaatjed thy coming to c^xtirpate Tobhera, 
art thyself the greatest robber on earth. Thoii hast plundered 
. iidl^i^itions thou ov^i'cain^ftt 5 tii0u hUsfc pt>»se;s»c4 thyself of Ly 
bia,invaded^yria^ Fcrsia,>n<i B&!Ctnar<Qai; i^kou art forming a 
.desigdtto march ^af^ra^ ludiai andnov tbou earnest hither 
.to. 3t^^ t2i>on our herds of cattle* . 
^ 7. The greflit pos^ssio^iis thowh^stjt only m^keth'^e coy^ 
the maife ea^cdy wh«tt.U>«)u hast not. If iihqu;4trt a, feod, . tfami 
tittghtest Ip.do.good to mortals, and not deprive thefd of t^eir 
.po&se»9ionjs.L .' > , ^ ;..^{ 

8» If thou art a mere itian, reSett always on what (holi ^r^ 
They whom thou^shalt not molest will be; thy true friendft j the 
strongest Mtud^hips being qontraCted . between ^^uaby^and 
<lbcyvar^ie8lee!tnedeqDds.wh0 have not tried their ,strct)gt)i 
against each other. Bui do not S\ippose that those yfhitmk thuu 
oon^uercst can love thcct'* 
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SlHGVLAR ACYKKTUKS 07 6S<N£ltAL FUTKAM« 

X^HEN General Putnam first moved to Pomfret, in 
^,^' fconnecticut, in the year 173§, the country was new 
and much infested with wolres. Great havoc was made a- 
mong the sheep by a she wolf, which, with her annual whelps, 
had for several years continued in that vicinity. The y*ung 
ones were commonly destroyed by the vigilance of the hunters ; 
but the old one was too sagacious to be ensnared by them. 

2* This Volfat length, became such an intolerable nuisancey 
that Mr. Putnam entered into a combination with five of his 
neighbor t» hiint alternately until they could destroy hcr.-^ 
Two, by I'otation, were to be constantly in pursuit. It wat 
known, that haying lost the toes from one foot, by a stteltrap, 
she made one track shorter than the other. 
* "34 By this vestige, the pursuers recognised, in alightsnow^ 
the route of this pernicious animal. " Having followed her le 
Connecticut river, and found she had turned back in a direct 
course towards Pomfret, they immediately uetuJiicd, and by. 
ten o'clock the next morning thfeb*ood hounds had driven her 
into a den, about thi'ce miks distant from the house of Mr. 
Piitnaiti. s ■ 

4. The p>eop]e soon collected with dogs, jgxins, straw, fire 
an.d sulphur to attack the common enemy. -With this appa- 
ratus, several unsuccesjsful eftbrts were made to force her from 
the den. The hoJjtKH came back badly wounded, and refused 
to retum. The smoke of blaziiigstrHW had no effect. Nor 
did the fumesof burnt brimstone, with which the cavern was 
filled, compel her to qnit the retirement. 

5« Wearied with such fruitless attempts (which had brought 
the time to ten o'clock at night> Mr- Putnam tried once rooi*e 
to make hi is dc^ enter, but in vain ; he proposed to his njegro 
man to go down into the ciivcrn and shoot tlic wcif^ The ne- 
gro deciiiifed the hazardous serrice. 

6. rhen it wiis that their master, ahgry at the disappoftrt- 
incnt, ajsci declaring^ that be was ashamed of having a coward. 
iu liis family, resoivec' himself to destroy the ferocious beast, 
lest shti should escape thro' some unl^own fissure of the rock^ 

7. U is neighbors strongly remonstrated against the perilous 
entjiprize ; but iie, knowing that Vvild aainfalsWcreiutinnidat- 
ed by fite, and having provided several strips of birch bark^ 
the only conibiiatible muits'i&l which he could obtain, which 
^vc aid ui!of d light m this deep and darksome cttve^ prepared 
lor iiis descent. ^ . 
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8. Ha^n^, ticcordingly, diverted himself of hv& toat and 
Waistcoat, and having along rope fastened round his legs, by 

"vhich he might be pulled back, at a concerted signal, he en- 
tered, head foremost, with a blazing. torch in his hand. 

9. Having groped his passage till he canfie to ti jiorizont&l 
part of jthp- den^^he most terrifying darkness appeared in from 
. of Ihe citfn circle of light afforded by his torch. It v/as siletit 

as the house of death. None but monsters of the desert had 
«ver before explored this- soHtary mansion of horror. 

10. He, cautiously proceeding onwai'd, came to an asc^ent, 
>rhich he slowly mounted on his hands and knees, untjl he dis- 
Xiovered the glaring eye-balls of the wolf, who wrs sitting at 
-the extremity of the cavern. Startled at the sight of fire, she 
gnashed her teeth and gave a sudden growl. 

U. As jsoon as he had made the necessary discovery, he 
■kicked the rope, as a signel for pullii;g him out. I'he. people 
<atthe mouth of the den, who had listened with painful anxiety, 
tiearing the gix>wling of the wolf, and supposing their friend 
ito be in the most eminent danger, drew him forth with such 
celerity, that he was stripped of his clothes and severely biiiised. j 

12. After he had adjusted his clothes, and loaded his gvin 
with nine buck shot, holding the torch with one hand and the 
musket in the other, he descended a second time. When he | 
•tlrev/ nearer than before, tli^ wolf assuming a still more fierce j 
and terrible appearance, howling, rolling her eyes, snapping \ 
;her teeth, an<i dropping her head bet^'^ecn her legs, was evi- 
4ient]y in the attitude and on the point of springing at him. | 

13. At this critical iij*itant, he levelied and fired at her j 
rh^ad. Stunned with the shock and suffocated with the smoke, ] 

Jie immediately found himself drawn out of the cavf. But j 
- iiftving refreshed hin)self and pemiitted the smoke to di&sipate, '. 
•jte went tlov/n the third lime. 

14. Once more he came within sight of the wolf, who ap- ; 
pearing very pa^.sivc, he applied the torch to her nose ; and 
|>erceiving her dead, he ii>ok hold ct her ears and then kick- 
ing the rope <titin tied round his legs) the people libove, with 
Jio small exultation, draf^ged Ihciu both outtogethc-r. 

THfi AGE55 rilSOSCrn RELEASED FROM THE EAr.Tif E. ' ' 

sl»"^rO where else on- earth, perhap^i, has human nii&ervj) by 

^ human ra<ean-s, been rendered no iasting, so complete, j 

or so remediless, ajs in that4e3polie prif^on, the B'Ahtile. liiis ] 

he fcilowing case may auihce to evhict' j the parttcuUiVi of , 



vi^ioh are^tfamlated fiwa that degant«iQdexief|;etiC'Writer| 
Mr. Mercier* 

%, The heinous, ofittnce which xnerittd an^ iB^SMiment' 
fiui^a«8>ng tdrture, and renderiD^ death, a bk6«0|[^, was no • 
more than some unguarded expressions, implyjng^ disrespect* 
towards the late Gajlic monarchy Louis ^^CV^. 

3» Upon tlie ak:ces&i<Ni of- I^ouis XVI* to thtK- tkr^tkCy tiMi* 
nuni^ters^then in office, moyed by. humanity^ b«g^ahoir ad*^ 
iiMnisti'^tion' W4^ an a^t o£ clemency aiid justice* They- in* 
spited the registers o£ the BastMey and set maiif* ptisoneri' 
at liberty* 

4. Among these, there wa».af» old man who had ^'ouusd'' 
in confinement iov^ forty-seven* yewtk, between four thick and 
cold stone w^lls. Hardened by adversity, Vfhieh strengthens* 
both the mind and coastitutiony when they are not overpowered- 
b^r it, he- had resiste4the horrors of^his long imprasonment with« 
an invincible and manly ^rk« 

5. His locks, wiilte, thin and scattered, had almost acquired^ 
the rigidity of iron; whilst his body, environed for so long a 
lime by a cofi^n of stone, had borrowed fpom it a firm and com-* 
pact habit. The narraw- door of his tomb^ turning upon its 
grating- hinges, opened not as usual, by halves, and an un- 
known vmce announced his liberty, and bade him depart. . 

6. Believing this to be a di'ean), he hesitated ; but at length 
toBc up and walked forth with trembling stepa, amazed at the 
space he traversed. The stairs of the prison, the halls, the • 
coni% seemed to "him vast, immense, and almost without bounds. 

T. He stopped from time to time, and (^azcd around like a 
bewildered traveller. His vision was with difHcuUy reconciled to 
the clettr light 4*f day. He contemplated the heavens as a new 
object. His eyes remained fixed, aud he could not even weep. 

8. Stiipifitd with the newly acquired po-v/erof changinrr his . 
posit'on, his limbs like hh tonijue refused, in spite of his 
efforts, 1-3 perform their o'lice. At lcn,j^di he ?;ot liirou^jh the 
formidable gate. 

S;, W/icn he felt the mcUc*.i of the ciirriage, \vlfich was 
pi spared to transport him to his fornier h;^.b"'?i5.:ionj he scream- 
ed out-j iviid littered iiO'Jie in:-iriu:uu-.ic sounds; and lis he could 
not bear this acw movevnem, he v/;^.soblif.;;wd to dcsc^iud. bup- 
•^orted by a b^nevoleiit Ltnr,, li^ sought ouL ths: slrec.t where 
f.^ h.ic fo'.mevly re&ivlcd ; he i>.K\'\d it, b\V: uo ti-a-.c of h/is lu3U.sc 
i«^mrti;f;d; c. e oi/tke ^lUi^Iic L:d.^j "'^^ OwCUpi^d i .-: iipot where 
it jiid i"'.ocd. 
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10. He now saw nothing trhich brought to his recolkctIon» 
either that particular quarter of the city itself, or the objects 
with which hie was formerly acquainted. The houses of his 
nearest neighbors, which were fresh in his memory, had as- 
sumed a new appearance. 

11. In vain were bis looks directed tb all the objects around 
him ; he pould discover nothing of which he ha^ the smallest 
remembrance. Terrified^ he stopped and fetched a/:leep sigh* 
To him what did it import, that the city was peopled >vitli liv- 
ing creatures ? None of them were aliye to him; he was un- 
known to all the world, and he knew nobody ; and whilst h^ 
wept, he regretted his. dungeon* 

^ 1 2. At the name of the Bastile, which he often pronounced 
and even claimed as an asylum, and the sight of his clothes, 
which marked iiis former age, the croud gathered round him^ 
curiosity, blended with pity, txcited their attention. The 
most aged askecl him many qacstions,buthadno remembrance 
of the circumstances which he recapitulated. 

13. At length accident brought to hb way an anciAt do- 
mestic, now a superannuated porter, who, confined to his lodge 
for fifteen years, had barely sufficient strength to open the gate. 
Even he did not know the master he had served ; but informed 
him, tliat grief and misfortunes had brought his wife tp the 
grave thirty years before; that his children were gone abroad 
^ distmit climes, and that of all his relations and friends, none 
now remained- ' ^ 

14. This recital was made with the indifftrerice which people. 
discover for events long passed and almost forgotten. 1 he^ 
mise rable man groaned, and groaned alone. The croud around, 
offering only unl-aiown features to his view, ma*c him feel the 
excess of his calamities even more than he wot^ld have done 
in the dreadful solitude which he had left. 

15. Overconic with sorrow, he presented himself before the 
minister, to wliose humanity he owed that liberty which was 
now a burden to him. Bowing down, he scvidj ^* Restore me 
agjyn to tiiat prison from which you have taken me. 1 cannot 
survive the loss of my nearest reiatioris; ol my friends; and 
ii; one Vrcrd> of a whole generation. Is it possible in the same 
moment Co be Inlbrmed of this uiuversal desti-uction and not 
to wish for death? ' 

16. " This general mortality, which to others comes slowly 
and by degrees, has tome been instantaneous, the operation 

f a raoaicnt. Whilst secluded from society, I lived with my* 
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self only ; but here I can neither live with inyself* nor with 
this new race, to whom my anguish anddispair appear only 
as a dream." 

17. The niipister was melted; he caused the old domestic 
to attend this unfortunate person, as oiily he could talk to him 
of his family. 

18. This discourse was the single cons©lation which he re- 
ceived ; for he shunned intercourse with the new racc^ born 
since he had been exiled from the world ; and he passtd his 
time in the midst of Paris in the same solitude as he had done 
whilst confined in, a dungeon for almost half a century. 

19. But Vne chagrin and, mortification of meeting no person 
who could say to him, ** We were formerly known to each 
other," ^oon put an end to his life. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FALLS PX/NIAGARA. 

I. A MONG the many natural curiosities which this conn- 
-^^*" try affords, th€ cataract of Niagara is infinitely the 
greatest. In order to have a tolerable idea of this stupendous • 
fall of water, it yfiU. be necessary to conceive that part of tl^e 
toutitry in wbiph Lajce Erie ia situatjed, to be elevated above 
thatwhicli contains l^al^e Ontario, about thr^e hundred fect.^ 
2. The slope which separatcsthe upper and lower coimtry is 

f generally very steep, and in ipany places almost perpendicular. 
% is formed by horizontal strata of stone, great part of which 
is what we commonly call lime'Stone» The slope ma^ be 
from the north side pf Lake Ontario, near thcjjay of Teronlo, 
round the west end pf the lake ; thence its direction is gene- 
rally east, betweei^ La^e Ontario and Lake £rie f it crosses 
the strait ot Niagaras and the Chencseco river > after which 
it becomes lost in the (country towards the Seneca JLake* 

5» It is to this slope that our ceuotry is indebted both fop 
the cataract of Niagar^) and the great j^lb of the Cheneseco. 
i;he qatara^t pf Ifiagara was fonnerlj down at the pprtjiem 
Biflc pf the sl«pe> near to that place which is qow known ^y the 
name of the Landing ; biit from thp great length pf tinie ^^ided 
t«the great quantity of water, and distance which it falls, the 
^iid ctpne is worn aws^^ for, a]^oui ^even mjlles, up tpwai;;d» 
Lake Erie, and a chasm is fcrixjied which no pcrsop can ap- 
proach withoiit horror. - .»'t-* 

^ 4. Down. ^his chasm, "ilie^ water rushes with a most aston-- 
isbiing velocity, after i|^ makes Mie grcj^ pilch. Tn going uf 
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the road near this chasm, the fancy h constantly engaged in J 
the contemplation of the most romantic a:nd awful prospects 1 
imai^inable, \intil, at length, the eye catches the falls, the ima- ■ 
gination is instantly arrested, and you admire in silence ! The 
river is about one hundred and thirty-five poles wide, at the ! 
falls, and the perpendicular pitch one hundred and fifty feet. < 

5. The fall of this vast body of water produceg a sound which 
is frequently heard at the distance of twenty miles, an|^ a sen- 
sible tremulous motion in the earth for some poles rounll A 
heavy fog, or cloud, is constantly ascending from the falls, in 
which rainbows may always be seen when the sun. shines. 

6. This fog, or spray, in the winter season, falls upon the . 
neighboring trees, where it congeals, and produces a most, 
beautiful chrystaline appearance. This remark is equally 
applicable to the falls of the Chenescco. 

7. The difficulty which would attend levelling the rapids in 
the chasm, prevented my atten^ting it ; but I conjecture the 
water must descend at least ^ixt^'-fivefeet. The perpendicu- 
lar pitch at the cataract is at least one hundred and fifty feet; 
to these add fifty-ei^ht feet, which the water falls in the last 
half mile, immediately above thefails, and we have two hun- 
dred and seventy- three feet, which the water falls in a distance 
of about seven miles and a half. 

^ 8. If cither ducks or geese inadvertently alight in the rapids, 
above the great cataract, they are incapable of getting on the 
wing again, and are instantly hurried on to destruction. There 
is cMie appearance at this cataract, worthy of $ome attention, 
and which I do not remember to have seen tioted by any writer. 
9. Just below the greact pitc6 the water and foam may be 
iseen puffed up in sjpherical figures nearly as large as common 
coiksof "hay ; they burst at the top, and project a column 6f 
apray to a prodigious height; they then stibside, arid are* sv<^- 
cceded by others, which burst in like manner* I'his appear- 
ance is tnost conspicuous about half way between tha island 
that divides the fails and the West side Df the strait^ Where the 
largest column of water descends* ' ' * 

KARIATIVE or TffK CAPTIVITY OF ttR'S. |:b;Mi'1VCA h6WE, 

TAKEM BT THE INDIANS AT HiKDiSDALEi ll^W-l^AMl^SniftlS;^ 

, jULY-2r, 1755. 

1. yV S Mfefefcrs. Cald) Hbwe, Hilkiah Grout, And Bebjimia 

•*^ .Gaffield, who had been hoeing com m'the meadiMir, 

west of the river, were Tctumiftg home a little before «\iniet tm 
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a place called Biidgnian's Fort, they were fir .-d upon by twelve 
ladtans, lyho had pabushed their path. . x 

2# Howe was on horseback) ^ilh two yourjj^ ladi, hi« cl.ii- 
dren, behind. him. A btdl which broke h^s Uti^b, brof him lo 
the ground^ His horse rm a- few rods and fell iJltewibt, and 
both the lads were taken. The Indieajs, h\ their. cava j;l- nian* 
i)er, comjag op to Howe, pier^jsd his bouy >vitU a spcav, lo-^ 
off'his scalp, stuck, a hatchet in his head, and left him in thi& 
forlorn conditioa. 

a. He was found alive the morning after, by a party of men 
i|rom Fort Hinsdale ; and being aslted by one of tiis party whe- 
ther he knew him, he answered^ Yes, I know you all.f These 
were hii$ last words, though he did not empire until afier his 
friends had arrived with him at Fort Hinbdale. Grout was so 
&)ituDate as to escape, unhurt. 

4. Bu^ Qafiield, in attempting to wade through the river, at 
%, certain place which was indeed fordable at that time^ was un^ 
f>rtunately drowned* Flushed with the success they had met 
with hei'c^ the sayag«t went directly to Bridgman's Fort.— 

Shere v^s no man in it, and only three women and some 
uldren, Mrs. Jemima Howe, Mrs. Submit Grout, and l^ra. 
Eunice Gafackl. 

5. Their husbands I need not mention again, and their feel- 
uigs at this juncture I will, not attempt to describe. T-hey 
had he^rd the enemy's guns, but knew not \Vhat had happened 
to their friends. 

6. Extremely anxious for their safety, Haty stood longing to 
" embrace them, until at length, concluding from the noise they 

heard without, that some of them were come, they unbarred 
^e gate in a hurry to receive tlrtm.; when le J to their inex- 
pressible disappointmenr and surprise, instead of their hus-. 
bands, in rushed a number of hideous Indians, to whom tbey 
and their tender offspring beeanie an easy prey ; and fix>m 
whom they had nothing to expect but eithet- an immediate 
4eath, or a long and doleful captivity. ^ - 

7. The latter of these, by the fa^vor of Providenee, turned 
out to be the lot of these unhappy women, and their still more 
unhappy ) because mere helpless children. Mrs. Gafiield had 
but one, Mrs* Grout had three, and Mrs. Howe i^^ffCUf . The 
eldest of Mrs* Howe'a. was ekyen years old, aad the youngest 
kin six monlhs* 

- flu The Iwo eldest wefe daughters which she had by her 
it9li httshand^ iVka WiliiAm Fhipps) who was abo slain h^ ^^'^ 
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Indians^ of which I doubt not but you have seen an account In 
Mr. Doolittle's histery. It waefrom the mouth of this woman 
that riately received the foregoing account* She also gave mC| 
I doubt not, a true, though to^be sore, a Very brief and imperfect 
history of her captivity, which i here insert for' your perusal. 

9. The Indians (she says) having pUindered and put fire to 
the fort, we inarched, as near as I could judge, a mile and a 
i\alf into the wood|», where we eneamped that night. 

10. When the moming came, and we had advanced as 
much farther, six Indians were sent back to the place of Hur 
late abode, who collected a litile^tnore plunder, and destroyed 
some other effects that had befen left behind ; but they did not 
retum until the day was ho fa^ spent, that it Was judged best to 
continue where we were through the night. 

1 1* Early the next oriorning, we set off for Canada, and 
continued our njarch etjjht days /successively, until we had 
Vcached the place where the Indians had left their canoei^ 
about fifteen^ mile* from Crown- "gpint. "i'his was a long and* 
tedious march ; but the Captives, by divine assistance, were 
cnabkd to endure it willi less trouUie and diiBculty than they 
had reason to expect. 

12. From such savage masters, in such indigent circiim- 
^^tancesi, we could not rationally hope for kinder treatment than 

we received. Some uf us, it is true, had a harder lot thai* 
others; and, among the children, I thought my son Squire 
had the hardest of any. 

13. He was then only four years old, and when we stopped 
to rest our weary limbs, and he sat down on his master's pack, 
the savage monster would often knock him off; and sometimes 
too with the handle of his hstchct. Several ugly marks, in* 
dented in his head by the cruel Indians, at that tender age, are 
still plainly to be seen. 

14. At length we arrived at Crown-Point, and took up our 
quarters there, for the spa«e of near a week* In the mean 
time some of the Indians went to Montreal^ and took several 
of the weary captives alongvnth them, wiUi a view of selling 
them to the French. They did not succeed, however, in^find*^ 
ing a market for any of them. . . • 

15. They gave my youngest daughtQl^to the governor, De 
Vadreuil, had a drunken frotic^ and returned again to> Crowns 
Point, with the rest of their prisoners. Fix)m hence we^et off 
-'or St. John's, in four or five canoes, just as iHght wasoom&ng 

wad were soon surrounded with daizknessk. 
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16. A hcavyst®rm hungoveriis. The sound of the rolling 
thunder '.vas very terrible upon the waters, which at evcrj' flnsb 
ofcxp^n^ve U:^htnin«tj seemed to be ail in a bisse. Yet t» 
this we wei\: indtbtcd for all the light we enjoyed. No object 
cruld we discern any. longer than-the flashes lasted* 

17. In ihis j}osture we sailed in ourqpen tottering. canoeSy 
almost the whole of that dreary night* The moroing indeed 
had not yet began to dawn, when we all went ashore ; and hav- 
lag coHepteda heap of sand and gravel for a pillow, I laid my« 
self down with my tender infant by n>y aidcy not knowing 
where any of my other children were, or what a miserable 
condition they might be in* 

ie> The next day, however, under the wing of that ever- 
present and all-powerful PrOYldeace* which had preserved us 
thvough the darkness and immhient danger of the preceding ^ 
might, we all arrived in safety at St. John's* 

19. Our next movem'eat was ^. St. Francois, the metropo- 
lis, if f may so call it, to which the IndidUis who bdus captive^ 
belonged* Soon &fter oof Arrival at thtt wretched capital, a 
council consisting -of the c^ief saohem* and some princtpat 
warriors of the St. Francois tribe, was cotnrened s qnd after tho 
cei^emonles usual ott such occasions were over, I was ccodiictsd 
mid delivered to an old squawi whom tlae Indiaos told me I 
must call m^ mother. 

~ 2^0. My ij^fant stiU continued to be the property of its origin 
nal Indian owners* I was nevertheless permitted to ki^p: it 
with nie a while longer, for the sakex^f savinj^.them the tix>uble 
of looking after it* When the weather began to grow cold, 
Shtjddenngat the prospect of approaching winter, I acquainted, 
triy bew motlier, that I did not think it would be posaiblp for 
mc to endure it, if I must spend it wit!|,her} and fare as the 
Indians did. ». 

21, Listemng^o toy repeated and earnest ^licitatton3, that 
I might be disposed of among some #f the French inhat)ltants 
iof Canada, she at iencthsetm with ine and m; iiiiani^ atiteiide^ 
by soQie male Indians upona ^hiey tb M^KHreal, in hopt^s q£ 
Inding a market fbr me 4hef#. But the atteno^t (>rov<d ^n* 
^udcessfulfand the journey fedioiis indeed. > 

2% Our provisiony was so seasity as vrell as ip&ipidan.d un^ 
savory^ the weather wassoc^dta^dthetravelUog so very badi 
that it often seemed as If 1 must have perished oa the wa^ 

93; Wbile we were at Mantreal» w« went ioti» i^ J^ouse 
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of a certain French 'gentleman, whose lady being sent for, and 
coming into the room where I was, to examine me, seeing I- 
had an infant, exclaimed with an oath, ** I will not buy a wo* 
Jnnn who has a chiid to look after." 

24. There was a swiil-pail standing near me, in which I 
obscnred some crusts and crumbs of bread swimming on the 
£urface of the greasy liquor it contained. Sorely pinched with 
hunger, I skimn^d them off with my hands, and ate them ; 
and this was all the refreshment which the house afforded rac. 

25. Somewhere in the course of this visit to Montreal, my 
Indian mother was so unfortunate as to catch the. small-pox, 
of which distemper she died,\ soon .after our return, which was 
by water to St: Francois. And -now came on the season 
when the Indians began to prepare for a winter's hunt. 

26. I was ordered to return my poor child to those of them, 
who still claimed it as their property* This was a severe trial. 
The babe clung to my bosom with all its might ; but I was 
bbfiged to pluck it whence, and deliver it, shrieking and 
screaniing, enough to penetrate ft heart of stone, into the 
hands of those unfeeling \sretches, whose tender mercies may 
be termed cruel. 

27. it was soon carried off by -a hunting party of those In-, 
dians, to a place called. MIssiskow, at the lower end of Lake 
Champlain^ whither, in about a month after, it was my fortune 
to follow them. And here 1 found it, it is trtfe, but in aeon- 
dition that afforded me no great satisfaction ; it being greatly 
emaciated, and almost star ved« 

28., I took it in my 4rms, put its face to mine, and it in- 
stantly bit me with such violence, that it seemed, as if I must 
liave parted with a piece of my cheek. I was permitted to 
lodge with it that, and tlie two following nights; but every 
morning tliat intervened, the Indians, I sugjpose on purpose to 
torment me, sent me away to another wigwam, w^hich stood at 
a little dtsitance, though not so far from the one in which my 
distresded kd»xil was coikfincd, but thatj co^ld plcdnly heiu: 
its incessant cHcsr and heart-rending lami^ta^ons. I 

20 • In thin deplorable condition, Twas obliged. tp take my 
leave of it cm the naming of thcjthird .diay after my arriyal at 
the place. We moved dowa the Isint several miles the same 
day ; and the night following was remarkable on account of the 
^eat earthquake which terribly shook thathowlipg wilderness. 

SO. Amongi the islands hereabouts, we spent .tl^o winter 
son, often shifting our quarters, and roving about froiii one 
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place tomiolher $ our family cooBisting of three persons only, 
beside myself, via. my late mother's daughter, whom there- 
fere I called my sister, her S]anh6p, and a pappose* 

3 1* They once left me alone two dismal nights ; and when 
they returned to me again^ perceiving them smile at each 
other, 1 asked what was the matter. They replied, that two of 
my children were, no more* One of whiah, they said, died a 
natural death, and the other was knocked on the head. 

32d I did not utter many words, but my heart was sorely 
pained within me, and my mind exceedingly troubled with 
str.Mge and awful ideas- I often imagined, for instance, that I 
plenty saw the naked carcases of ray deceased children hang- 
ing upon tlie limbs of 4he. trees, as the Indians are wont to hang 
the raw hides of those beasts which they take in hunting. 

S3. It was not long, however, before it was so ordered by. 
kind Providence, that I sliould be relieved in a good measure 
from- those hornd imaginations ; for as I was walking one day 
upon^he ice, observing a smoke at some distance upan the land) 
it must proceed, thought I, from the fire of some Indian hut j 
^d who knows but some c»ie of my poor children may be there. 
. 34. My curiisityi thus exdted, led me to the place, and 
there I fouml my wm Caleb, a little b jy between two and 
three years ^Id, whom I had lately buried, in sentiment at 
Jeast; or. rather imagined to have been de;^ived of life, and 
perhaps also denied a decent grave. . . . 

25^ I found him likewise in, tolerable health and circum- 
stances, unde;r. the protection of a fond Indian mother: and 
Biorbov^r had the happiness of lodging with him in my arms 
^ne joyful night. Again we shifted our quarters, and when 
we had. travelled eight or ten miles upon the snow and ice, 
came to a i4ac^ where the Indiafiamanufecluredsugur, which 
they extracted from the maple trees. 

.. 36. Here an Indian came to visit usj whom I knew, and 
who could ^peak English. He asked me why I did^not go to 
^ee.my son ^uire. ,1 replied that 1 had lately been informed 
that he was dead. He assured me that he was yet alive^ and 
)>ut two or thfeeipaijes off, on the opposite side of the lake. 

37»' Atmy request, he gave me the best directions he could 
tp the place, of his abpde. 1 pesplvci to embrace the, first op- 
^rtunity that offered of endeavoring to, search it out. While. 
J wa^ busy in contemplating, this affair, the Indians obtained a 
iitj^e bread, #f which tl^ey gave mc a small share. 
. ^*S. I did not taaU a morsel of it myself, but sayc<J it aJ' ' 
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my poor child, \f I should be do luckj at to And h^m* At 
length, having obtained leave of my keeper to be absent far 
€mm day, 1 set off early in the morning, and steering, as wefl 
as I couid, according to the dii^ection which the friendly In- 
dian had given me, I quickly found the place Which be had so 
accurately marked out. 

39. I beheld, as I drew nigh, my little son, without tlie 
camp ; but he looked, thought I, like a starved and mangy 
puppy, that had been wallowing in the ashes. I took htm- in 
my arms> and he spoke to me these words in the Indiati 

tongtret ** Mother, are you come?" 

40. I took him into the wigwam with me, and observing a 
number of Indian children in it, I distributed all the brea^ 
which I had reserved for my own child, amdng them ail ; 
^herwise I should have given ^reut offence. 

4i. My little boy appeared to be very fond of his iSew mo- 
tber, kept as near me as possible while I stayed ; and when I 
told him I must go> he fell as though he had been knocked 
imvrn with a club* 

43* But having recommended him to the care of Him wh0 
Viade him» when the day was hr spent, and th€ tims would 
permit me to stay no longer, I departed, you may well suppose^ 
with a heavy load at my heart* TheViiingt I had received of 
the death of my youngest child had a little t^efore. been con. 
firmed to me beyond a doubt ; but I could not mo«im go heartily 
for the deceased as for the Uviiig child. 

4^. When tbe winter brol^e i^, we removed to St. John's } 
and thro\)gh the ensuing sUnimer, our principal residence^ was 
at Qo great distance from the fert at that place* In the m<^aa 
time, however, my sister'sr husband having beea out with a 
scouting 'party to some of the English tetUemtnts, had a 
drunken frolic at the fort when he returned. 

44; His-wife, who never got drunk, but hid oft«i cxpe- 
nenced the ill efiecta of her husband's intemperari<:e, fearing 
what the consequence might pt*ove, if he should come homo 
in a mcli*o$e and turbulent humor, to avoid his insoleitee, pro* 
posed that We should both retire, and kee|> cut of the reach of 
h, witil the storm abated. . . • 

45. We absconded accordingly : but it so happened, that I 
returned,' and vemured into his presence, before his wife h&d 
presumed to come nigh him. I found him in his Wigwam, and 

a surl) mood ; aftd iiot being^ abJe to revenge upon his wife, 

cause .»iic was mt nit bome^ be Inid hold of me^ mid hurried 
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itt« to the foit ; and, for a trifling consideraiiwn, aold me to a 
Freftch glentleman, whose name wa"* Saccape^ 

46. It is an ill wind certainly that blows nooody any good« 
I had been with the Indians a year lackin>j fourteen days; and 
if not for my sister, yet for me it was a lucky circumstance 
indeed, which thus, a<t last, in an unexpected moment, snatched 
nae out of their cruel hands, and placed me beyond the reach 
of their insolent power. 

47. After my^ Indian master had disposed of me in the man- 
ner related above, and tbe moment of sober reflection had ar- 

idved, perteiVing that the man who boufg^ht me had taken the 
adrantage of him in an unguarded ht)ur, his resentment began 
to kindle, and his indignation rose so high, that he threatened 
to kill me if he should meet me alone ; or if he could not re- 
venge himself thus, that he would «et fire to the fort. 

48. I was therefore secreted in an opper chamber, and the- 
fbi^t carefully guarded, until his wrath had time to cool. My 
service in the family, to which I was advanced, was perfect' 
freedom, in comparison with what it had been among the bar- 
Wrous Indians. ' 

49. My new master and mistress were both as kind and gen* 
crous towards me as I could reasonably expect, 1 seldom 
aftked a favor of either of them, but it was readily granted. In 
consequence of which 1 had it in my power, in many instancesi 
to administer aid and refreshment to the poor prisoners of my* 
own nation, who were brought into 8t. John's during my abode 
io the family of the above mentioned bcnevolem and bospitaJble 
Sacc^pee. 

50. Yet even in this fsiniily, such trials a'^^Hed me as I had 
little reason to expect; but stood in need of ar large stock of 
prudence, to enable me to encounter them. In this I was 
greatly assisted by the governor, and CoK Schuyler, who was 
then a prisoner. 

5 1 . 1 was moreoter under unspeakable obligations to the 
governor' oh another account, i had recei^d intclligeBce 
from my daughter Mary, the purport of which was, that there 
was a prospect of her being shortly married to a young Indian 
ST the tribe of St. Francois, with which tribe she had continued 
from the beginifing of her captivity* The^ were heavy tid- 
ings, and added greatly to the poignancy of my other afflictions. 

5t. However, not long alter I had heard this melanchol^r- 
Bews> an opportunity, presentisd of acquainting that buipasste 
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and generous gemkman, the commander in chief, Knd my il- 
lustrious benefactor, v/ith this affair also, who in compassion; 
for my sufferings, and to mitigate my sorrows, issued his or- 
ders in good time, and had my .daughter taken away from the 
Indiiins, and conveyed to the same nunnery wheiHs her sister 
>^as then lodged, with his express injunction, that they should, 
both of them together be well looked after, and carefully edu- 
cated, as his adopted children. 

. 53. In this school of superstition and bigotry, they continued 
while the war in those days betw^qn France and iSreat- 
Bri tain lasted* At the conchision of which war^ tlie govemois 
wtnt home to France, took my oldest daughter along with, 
him, and married her there toaFrcncb gentlemap, whose 
name is Cron Lewis^ . 

54. H^ was at Boston with the flc^ undet Count d'Estaing^ 
(i778> ami one t)f hisclerks* My other daughter still con- 
tinuing in the nunnery^ a considerable time had elapsed after 
iny return from captivity, when I made a journey i# Caivada, 
i:esolving to use my hest endeavors not to return without her,^ 

55. 1 arrived just in time to prevent her being sent to France* 
She was to have gone in the next vessel that sailed for that 
place. And I found it extremely difficult to prevail with lier 
to quit the nunnery and go home with me. 

56. Yea, she absoiutejy I'efused; aD4 all the persuasions 
and arguments I could use with her were to no effect, until 
after I liad been to the governor, and obtained a letter from 
him to the superintendam of. the nuns, in wliich he threatened, 
if my daughter should not be delivered immediately into my 
hands, or could not be prs? /ailed with to submit to my parental 
authority, that he woiild send a band of soldiera to assist mc 
m bringing her away. 

57* But so extremely bigotted was she to tlie customs and 
religion of the place, that after all, she left it with the greatest 
iceluctancef and the most bktet lametrtations, which she ton- 
tinued as we passed the streets, and wholly refused to be com- 
muted. My good friend) Major Small, whom we met with on 
the way, tried all he could to console her; and was so very 
kind and obliging as t© bear us company, and carry my daugli^ 
tei^beh'md him on horseback. 

58. But I have run pn a little before my story ; for I have 
mt yet informed yoitof the means and manner of my own re- 
iemption.;.to tjfie accomplishing of wbicby the recovery of my 
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3aughtet3a«t''ttentioh€tl-andthc ratisomitig of some of my other 
children, scleral gentlemen of note contiJibutcd not a little ; 
to ^hose goodness, therefore; I am greatly indebted, and sin-» 
terely hope I shall never be so ungfrateful as to forget it. 

59. Co!. Schuyler, in particular, wa^ so very kind and gene- 
rous as to advance Ht^ livrea to procure a ransom for rayaelf 
and three of my children* lie Accompanied and conducted 
us from Montreal to Albany, and cMertained lis in the most 
friendly and hospitable manner a considerable time, at his own 
houses and I believe, entirely ^t his own expense. 

THE WHIStLK. 

i. \X7HEN 1 was a child, at seven years old, say's Dr. 
^' Franklin, my friends on a holiday filled my fittle 
pockets -with coppersi I went directly to a shop where they 
sold toys for children ; and being chsirmed with the 8#und of a 
whistle, which I .met by the way in the hands of another boy, 
I voluntarily offered, and gave all my money for one. 

2. I then came home, and went whistling all over the 
house, m6ch pleased with my whistle ; but disturbing all the 
family. My brothers and sisters, and cousins, understanding 
the bargain I had m&de, told the, I had given four times 9S 
iiiuch for it ais it was worth* 

5. This put me iii mind of wh^t good things I might have 
thought with the rest of the' nfiohey. And they laUghed at mfe 
so much for my folly, th^t 1 cried with vexaiidn; and the iSs^ 
"ftectidn gave me more chagrin tha^ -the whistle gave me 
T^leasure. ^ • .% 

, 4. Tliis, howBVci*, wai afterwafds of \jse to me ; the im- 
^pressibn c6minuing 6n my mind, Sd that' often when I was 
tempted to bliy some unnecessary thing, I^aid to myself, Dan'i 
''give t(Htmch/^ rhe 4tfMHU. And solsa^ied iny rtoftey. 

5. As I grew \j|) an4 came injo the world, and observed the 
aetktisofmen, I thought I met irith many, very many;wAo 

^gaifejwffrtuch/br the thistle; 

6. When I $?il¥Oiieto<J atidbiiious of cburt Taws, sacrificing 
mistime in tttt^niianceiitlevee's, his repose, his liberty, his vir- 
tue, and perhaps hisfmhdato attain it, I have said to my Selli 
^/lU man gi-otM tt)Q macA/bf hU i&/Ustle. 

' r. When rs*W'MK)therf6nd of popularity, constantljr em- 
pl^ying.hisuejf inpoliticaiba&tlesineg^lecting his own affairsi; 
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stud ruiniflgtliemby that neglect, he pays indeed^ Buid I, t^ 
much for his whistle* 

8. If I knew a miser Avho gav# up every kind of comfortkblc 
living, all the pleasure of doing ^ood to others, aJJ the esteem 
of his fellow-citizens, and tl^joys of benevolent friendship for 
the sake of accumplating w,ealth,/io#r moH^ said I, you do indeed 
fiay tuo much for the whistlcm 

9. When I meet vrith a ipan of pleasure, sacriRcing every 
laudable improvement of the mind, or his fortune, to mere cor- 
poreal sensations, and ruihipg his health in the pursuit / IVIis- 
taken man, say If you are p» oviding pain for yourself instead 
of pleasure ; y«u ^vt too much for. your ^vhisiie, 

10. If I see one fond of fine cbthes, "fine fumitm*c, finp 
houses, fine equipage, all above his fortune, for whichv he 
contracts debts, and ends his career in prison ; Alas ! say I, 
he has paid dearj very dear for his whittle, 

11. in short, I conceived that; great par^ of the miseries of 
mankind were brought upon them by the false ^timates they 
had made of the value of things, and by their givipg top much 
for their w//w^/c#, 

JIISTORT OF POCAHLONTASf 

1- pERHAPS they who are npt parlicclarly $icquaime^ 

■*■ with the history of Virginia, may be ignorant that Po- 
cahontas was the protectress ojT theEngush> and often screen^ 
cd them from the cruelty of her fs^her^ 

3. She was but twelve y^ars old, ^heii Capt. Smith, thcbra^ 
vest, the most intelligent and tJnp most humane of the first col- 
onists, fell inti> the hands of the savages. He already under- 
$to<Nl their language, had tra4<'d with th^m several times, and 
•ftea appeased the quarrels between the Europeans and themu 
Often bad he been utli^cd al^ to ^ghtthem, and punfsb their 
perfidy. ' • 

^p Atleij^th> hpwcyer, upderth^ pretence of commerce, he 
was drawp into an ambush, and ih,e only two'companions who 
accompanied him, fell before his ey^s ; but, tho* ajiioe, by hia 
dexterity he extricated himself from the troop which surround- 
ed him ; until, unfortunately, imag^ining be ahould save hipiself 
hy crossing a morass, he stuck fast, so thM the lavages against 
wJiom he had no means of defendiing himseLf| at last, topk diyk 
bound him and conducted him to Pow^atai^. . 

4» The king WM to proUd of laTiAg, Qaptain Smitti in Us 
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j>owcr, that he, sent him in tiiumph to all the tributary princes, 
' and ordered that iife should be splendidly treated, till he return- 
ed to suffeip'that death which was prepared for him. 

5. The fatal moment at last, arrivedl Captam Smith v/ 15 
Yaidupon the hearth pi the savage iih§;, and. his h?ad placed 

, upon a large stone trx receiVe the stroke of death ; wht^n Pq- 
cahontas, the youngest a^d darling daughter of Po\^'i;;^ilU, 
threw herself ujpoii his body, claspt:d him in her arms, and de- 
clared, that if the cruel sentence was executed, the first blow 
shGuIdfallonhcr.' '^ '\ ' ; . 

6. All sarages (absblute sovereigns and tyrants not escept- 
^cd) are invariably more affected by tijie tears of infancy, than 
'the voice 6f humanity;' I'owhat'an could not resist the tears 

andprayersof his daughter. . . ♦ 

7. Captain Smith obtained his life, on condition of paying 
for his' rani;om a certain quantity of muskets, powder, and Irovi 
utensils ;i)ut how were they id be obtained I They would nei- 
ther J^ermit him to retui n to 3*aniestowri, not" let the English 
know where He was* lest they should demand hint sword iu 
•hand- ' ■' -'' ■":' •■ - . y ■■ ■• - 

8. Captain Sraitli, who was ^s sensible as courapjeo^is, said, 
thatif¥owhatian woiild permit one of his subjects to carry to 
Jamestown a leaf which he took frorn his pocket boc^ he 

'. should find under a tree at the'da}^ 'i^iid hour 8lppt)intea, all the 
artidei demanded for his msoraV ^ ^' 

.9. Powhataii consented iV^i wilhowt having much faitli in 
his pfotiuses, believing it to be ckily aiVartifice.drthe'Cap^^^ 
to prolbri^ his life* * Balh^ hicl "written on the leaf a few lines 
■"suffibieht to givcanaetdimtcf^^^^^^ The messenger 

Returned. The king sent'to the place fixed upon, and was ^reat- 
'ly astonished to find every thing which had been demanded. 

10. Powhataii icould liot coQccxye tWi& mode pf iransinitting 
thoughts ; and CaJ)taih Sniitli was liencefortli lopked upon as 
'a great magician^ to whom tney'cbutd'no't' show too much re- 
spect. He left the sayages in this opinioh, and hajiteaed tore- 
turnhOrae; - - - * - j. ..:';;:::.;, ..^. ..... ..,.,. ,. ' ' '^ 

1 1 .Two or three years ,af!er^ sbmp. fresh difrer)3nces arising 

amidst them and llhc Englishj PQwhatari, who ho longer thought 

"Ihcm sorcerers,' bur slill feared their power, laid a norrid'piaVi' 

•to get rid of theifiaiftdgeiher. 'His. prefect was to attack tliem 

injprofoundJpeaefe| arid cut the' thjoats flf/ t'hc^ whole 5<dopy» •, 
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1 2. The night of this intended conspiracy, Pocahontas took 
advantage of ihc obscurity ; and in a terrible storm vrhich kept 
the savages in their tents, escaped tfou) her father's houscy ad- 
vised the English to' be on tlieir guard, but conjured them to 
sj>are her family ; to appear igriorant of the intelligence »be 
had given, and terminate all their differences by a new treaty* 

13. It would be tedious to relate all the services wliich this 
angel of peace rendered to both nations. I shall only add, that 
the English, I know not from what motives, but certainly 
:t£;ain5t all faith and. equity, thought proper to {carry her off. 
Long- and bitterly dici she deplore her fate ; and the'only con- 
so]ali<jn she had was Captain Snuth, in whom she found a 
second father. " u. " 

14. She was treated with great respect, and married to a 
planter by the pame of Rolfe, who soofl after took her to Eng- 
land. This^ was in the reign of James I. and it is said, that 
tiie monarch, pedantic and ridiculous Ip every point, was so 
infatuated with the prerogatives of royalty, that he expressed 
kiis displeasure that one of his subjects should dare to many 
the daughter even of ^ savage k'mg* 

15. It will not perhaps be difficult to decide on this occnsioD, 
-whether it was the savage king who derived honor froni find- 
ing himself placed upon a level with the Euixjpean prince, or 
the English monarch, who by hi| pride and prejudices, reduced 
himself to a level with the chief of the savages. 

16. Be that as it will, Captain Smith, who had returned to 
London before the arrival of Pocahontas, was extrwaejy happj 
to see her agaia; but dared not treat her with the same fami- 
liarity as at James town. As soon as she saw him^ sh^ threw 
herself into his arms, calling him her father ; but finding that 
he neither returned her caresses with equal warmth, nor the en- 
dearing title of daughter, ahe tum^ aside her head and wept 
hitterly ; and it was a long time before they could obtain a 
single word fron^ her. _ 

17. Captain Smith enquired several times what could be the 
cause of her affliction. ** What I" said she, " did I not save 
thy lifip in America^ When I was torn from the arms of my 
father, and conducted amongst thy friends, did&t thou iUbt pro- 
mise to be a father to me ? Didst thou not assure me, that if X 
went into thy country, thou Woutdst be my father, and that I 
«hauld[ be thy daughter I ThQU badt deceited txvt, and behold 

\ now herei a stmnf er and'ati orphan*" 
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W, It was not difficult for the Captain, to rruku Lis p:a(:e 
Wth this charming creature, whom he teiidcrlj' lov^d. >Ie 
presented her to several people oFUVe first qnality ; bin never 
dai*ed to take her to couf ty from which, however, she receive-* 
acvei'al faxorjs. . . ' 

i^. After a residence of several years \n England, an ex- 

ampie of vlnue and piety, and attachment to -her husbainl, sh-. 

died, as she was on the point of embarking for America. She 

left an only son, who was marriedv and left none but daughters ; 

and from these are descended some of the principal characters 

in Vii^inia* ' 

EMILIUS) OR nOMESTIG W^AJJPINESS. 

!• nn HE government jaf a family depends on such various 
^ and opposite pnuclples, that it is a matter of extreme 
deKcacy. Perhaps there is no situation in life in which it is so 
difficult to behave with propViety, as in the contest between 
parenttU authority and parcntnlUvc. This is undoubtedly the 
reaspn why wc see so few happy families. Few parents arc 
both loved and respected, because niost of them are either ths 
cfi(/^e< or the ^ra;z/« of their children. 

2, Some parent^, either from a natural weakness of .mirxd, 
or an exces)» of fondnessf peiifnit and even encourage 'their rhil- 
&^n in ^ thousand familiarities) wluch render them ridicu- 
lous, and by diminishing the respect which is due to their aj^^e 
and Matlon, destroy all their authority. 

3, OtherS} rukdby a partial and blind afTection, which can 
deny nothing to its object, indulge their children in all their 

• romantiewisheB, however trifling and foolish ^ howevci' degr£id- 
ing to their dignity, or injurious to their welfare. 

4. Others, soured by misfortunes^ or grown peevish and je al- 
. ou« by the loss of youthful pleasures, and an acquaintance with 

the deceit and folly of the world, attempt to restrain the ideas 
and enioyments of youth by the rigid n^axims of age. 

5. Ihc children of the first class often ofi'ci^cl by silly man*- 
nera, and a kind of goed-natured ^disrespect. Tiiose' of the 
second are generally proud, whimsical and vicious. Those of 
the third, if they are subdued, when young, bj^ the rigor of 
parental discipline, forever renlain morose, illiberal and unso- 
ciable ; or if, as it commonly happeKs^ they find means to es« 
cape fromreatrainti they a)iandon themselv&s to every spec»e« 
of Ucentigusnes^. . 
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6. To parents of these dcBcriptioni may be addecl another 
class, "vrhose fondness blinds their eyes to the most |;Iaring vi- 
res of their children ; or invent such palliations^ as to prevent 
the most salutary corrections. 

7. The taste for aznosementt in young people, is the most 
(sifBcult to regulate, by the maxims of prudence. Inthisar- 
tide, parents are apt t# err^ either by extreme indulgence on ^ 
the pne Hand, or immoderate rigor on the other. . . .^ j, 

.6. Recollecting the. feelings of their, youth, they.^ive'uni^ 
hounded licence to the inclinations of their children .; qr hav*^ 
lig lost all relish for amusements, they refuse to gratify their 
most moderate dpsjre^. . >>...... , 

9. Jx is a maxim >rbick universally holds tVup, that tlier^^t 
>netlibd of Warding youth from criminal pleasure^ \s to, in- 
fciulgeihcra freely in those th^'i'are mngcejii-^ A^ person \v ho 
has free ?^ccess tareputablp society, will have little incrmatiba 
to frequent that which' is vicipus. . ,,.. .j, ^ , \ .» . ^ , .^ .. 

;1 6. . But thos^ . who arje kept linder^qpn^jftlitj^sjrjaant^^ 
are seldom in amusements, who ^re .perpct^jin 
frowns of a parent, oir sbiired by a, dT^apjp6intm.ent' of .their 
mc»thamiess wishes, wjiiatL time 5, break overall hounds to 
gratify thei?. taste for. pleasure, and, wy^ nbt.be anxious t© dis- 
criminate between the ipnoyent and the cirirnTnal. , . ^ ^ . .^ ' 

II. Nothing . pnU'ifautei more tp k^eep youth withifi the 
limits of decorum, than to ^aye thtjf sup'cribrj*^ mingle in^^t^^^ 
company at proper Jimesj j|iid participate otthcir amu»ements« 
^ 1 3.. This c<«ide^cchsioiiiJa{tu's their pri4e ; at the' sanjetiitie 
thai respeci fo^ age:[ wlilclj no farnilianties can wholly efface, 
T.aturally checks the ,extravfgant salilcs of m|rtlii, and the in- 
deljtcatc rudenesses which' young people are' apt to indulge in 
their jovial hours. . . . , . . .,. ... 

.] 13. That awful di^ti.ncC: at which some parents* keep their 
ciildrtiii an4 their al).horrence of .all jiiyenile diversionsV which 
compel youth to sacnBce their moViiiinbctnt desires, or veil the 
gratificallpn of them, with ihc most anxious secrec^, have as 
eirect a tendency to drive yoiing persons into a profligati life, 
as the fbree'of vicicus rxaiiiple.. ,...,..• , .. 

14. It is a^ impossible to '^ive lothe^age olmtrUy^ the feel* 

^^sor'thc knb>yled^c of «zi/y, id it wbuld b« folly to wish tp' 
^lle a- .child with grey hairs, or to stamp the fading aspect 
Vutuitri on the bloom of May. Natuf-e has given to cverr- 
seme peculiar passions arid appetites 5 to Moderate and 
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tefine these, not to stifle and destroy, is the business of com* 
XBon prudence an<J parental^ care. 

15.1 was led into this train of reflettions by an acqilaint- 
aoce with the family of EmiJius, which rs a rare instance of do* 
opobestic felicity. Parents indulgent to their children, hospitable* 
to their friends, and universally rcspfectcd ; their sons equallf 
gen^ous^ modest and ii(ianly, 

16. Emiliaj an ojrdy daughter, the pride of he^parents, pos- 
sessed of every s^complishment that can honor herself> or en- 
dear her to her friends ; an cksy fortune, and a disposition to 
enjoy and improve it to thepurposcs of humanity ; perfect har- 
mony of domestic fife, and uaaffe<ited satisfaction in tha pfca- 
suresof society. Such is the family of Emrllus* * 

i7. Sijch a fsonily is alittlep^^adisconeairUi ; to envy their 
happiness ;s almost a virtue. Conjugal respect, parental tender- 
n<;ss,;$lialobediencje, and brotherly kindness, are so seldom uni« 
ted in a family^ that wlipn I am honored with the ^ondship 
of such, I am equally ambitious to participate their happiness^ 
Andpr6fitH)y the exarupje. ^ '. '' * 

IS. Eiailia's situation must b^e peculiarly agreeable; Her 
parents delight tp gratify her in every amusements vidcon* 
t«nte<i,witll tbia, she knows nawlsK beyond the «aered boudnda 
of hdnpr. While by theiir indulgence she enjoys cv^ry rational 
pleasure, she rewards their ganerous care, l^ a-dutiftd behatior 
ar>d unbremished manoei^« ^ 

>9, By thus discharging the reciprocal duties of their re* 
specjtlvestationsythe happiness of each is secured* The solici* 
tude of thV parent, and the obedience of the child, equally con- 
tribute to'the biiss of the little society; the one calling forth 
evt^ry act of tenderness, and th« other dispkyed In all the filial 
virtues. .. • 

20. Few^milies are destined to be so happy as that of 
Emilius* Were I to choose the situatioii where I could pasi 
my life, with most satisfaction, it would be in this domestic 
circle. My house would then be the residence of delight, 
unfningled vtiili the anxieties of ambition or the regret of dij^- 
i^ppointment* ' ' ' 

\'. il. Every act would be dictated by lov^ and respect ; e^yery 
eoiihtenance would wear the smile of complaisance ; and the 
little unavoidable troubles, incident to the happiest situatioo, 
ivould^ only serve to increase our fiiendship and improve tur 
icUcity, by JOftkiag room for t^e exercise of virtuti 
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1* iA^ S J,;wa,s cony^OMnjgjj w\th., Emiljij . i le.w .days past, I- 
., ."TT* ::*^?'H?d: "W.^^\^?^..^^? ^i' contented td IWc.ao tettiGte 
fixjin the. resort pif caiipioy- ,. ^he answerei In the iterni-* 



tive,.and,rf Hfis^rj^ed furtti^i:, iljkat h^r situation enablei^ &eir t6' 
iu'driguish between reel friends ^n^ cow^Uimentary : tor ijf she 




',-.?-. I w^s plea^^ wiih the remar^^^ and was naturallj^ led t5 
tjonsider aoeh a rehired Lituatioi|^ as |i fortqhate circuipstance! 
for » yowpg lady of fjelif key* Not only, the happiness oif a 
family, *b>it t)ie character oF y^uiie wpincn, boili in_a jftioral 
ftn4 scjcis^l yi^w, depcBds on, a ,c6pjce of prober Ibpm^any » 
- 3» A. H*i^'?)^H^ l^^fPRg ^^.^PP^y? ^^P^ci^n^ if il furniiteS 
|i.y|^VieljiL o^RCw ©bjectji, has a^pjrnicipus^etfet^ oi\^^6 dis^« 
sitlons of female niihds. Woihch Vrc QcstiRcd bj;. iiit^^ t8 
(i^idQt:C|Vi^i;:;dam^t^cj^£^S,. .^V'ljativer^ ^arja^dc they ma^ 

oiilyat,hoip^ -.' \.-^ ,^,^\ .... ,rr. .,, . / .^ 

^ 4^ lli«5 ttihavipF of s^ryip,ts>jthe^ neatness of fiirnitiirt, tnj 
^j^d^r gf a tablei^ and the regujaiily of Ipmeattc business, lirt 
decisive evidences of fcHiaic worth. ^ rerliaps swijetncis pi 
tamper docs Qot contribute xnoi^eti^'tl^e happiness of tiieir pkrt« 
ners ^ndtiieiriami^e^ than a propter attention toth^aeaHicles* 
. 5* For this reason, whatever lias a tendency to divert ]t1i| 
loind frpm these concerns, and j^ive them a turn for eroptj 
^how, endless noise, and faVt^^ldss kmusemef^ts, pughttobe 
carefuity avoided hj young ladies who Wish for respfea beybt^d 
the present momcnU . ,; » ^ . ^ ,. . , *! 
^ 6. Misses, who are perpetually surriprundied with i'<^e cdm* 
|)any, or even live in sight of k, though |hey may be fortiinkt^ 
enough to prejferve their innocence, are stiQ in hazard of cbh* 
^racting such a fondness ^r 4£i»P^Ci<a6 an^ folly, as tb Wnfit 
them fw the superintendence ^'a iainily* 
, t% Another danger to which jrouni^ women posseifed 6t 
personal charmV are exposed in ^u^fic places^ is tlie flalfery 
'.nd fidmiratioH of inien. l^Kc gbodnpinioi^ of a fop will hardijr 
latter a wonuoi of discernment ; much less his ordinary tbifi* 
Uments, which are commonly withioot meaning*. 
fi^ But the heart i» olEen so disguised; ^aV Xt't)iM^i|Eic\^m 
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h between i coxcomh mi a foanr of >9<»ri]| j^ 

.-ru ' ' - 






- thty til IT at Srit 1j-jtrn \n th9 

oil of Lhemselvcs* Thtf tr« iMi^tiiaii^iy Ull lu ii^ucYti 
ey sire p<^i&ett^d Of fil'tocs td wbkh tl»cf lire rtally 

Thik belief llitis(l^» them wlthouft atMnptlti^ tjiy fur-^l 
ii^rGvement; and mktc^s Uiccn to depend) ior re|)(|t&tJQa 
.ngotH^ ^uaUtiei, die funded e^bteice bf which begins 

i&dendi with the ia.1sehoo«i «i' customary cemplrmenls, 

13. Stich laditi b«ibre msrri:i^Cj arc lisuaJly vain, pefti mCt 
f ' ^^Ry^ SiAd : ' led 

o command d^mkati^n ; tim xn mo^t initanccs, the nupiiij 
:iourputs li pcrioct to thm excess of datterJntr aUfntiha nhich 
H the bappmesiof giddy fcinaJes, The l i^" Qch 

mirftlidci ffiu^l be ehon : thUt t^^hieh'depeuL.^ ^^^^.j^ ^m pervtmil 
attractions is olten mGm«:ntaryv 

13* The more fiattefjr is bestawed on yotingladici, the leiSi 
Ig^nttrat, are they fiolicitons to acquire virtu€s VrMch ibkn 
iniure respect i^'hcn admirsitibti ahmll ce;&se* The m©rc they 
urc prabcd m youth, the more they ckpc«t it In advanced lifei 
when Oiey hlive kSi rJjkrms to c6mtii4iiid it. Thtts the e^ccs* 
the c^rnpfaiSam e af **idmirers> lirhich is ettrcm^ly ple«iiaf at 
*'Tjr/^f/3, },. - /of*y, 2t sturceof mortification and di^«nleiil« 
14* t pv .) rto means msiiiu ate that young Ja^iies oiighl 
be kepi total liiraiigers to company, anci to railonai protis* 
iions of eitce^u It is m c«mpaa:iy only that they can ac^paiat 
thcimelvc:* kith maQlltidt aa|i3ire^ii ea^sy address, and feiira 
riunibcrkss litttc dctorumsj which are ctscntialj and cani>yt 
faii>|ht by jirecept* WithoOt theie « w gawm will ^oimtimva 
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iieTi«tefiifwitti«t-ilignt^andiiropnety of CM whiqht ia*;' 

M»f situation, will aiecure the good will of hcv friends, aad^ 
prevent tiirblushe&.€^'her husband* 

IS* A fondnefts for company and amusement i^ lilameablOi 
bolf vfhtm itis indulged to e»ce«9i) and permitted to absorb 
in#re important ooncems. Nor ia some degree of flattery «l-> , 
ways dangeroiM or useless*. « The good^opinion of mankind we 
are all desirous to obtain ; and to know that we poueaa iv ofteo. 
makps us ambitious to de^rrvrit. 

16» No passion is given to us in. vain; ike best ends are 
soin^me^ efRectedby thorworst means; and even female van* 
ily^ properly managed, may prooipt to the most meritbricu^ 
actions. . I should pay Emilia but a very ill compUment to as-, 
eiibe, ter virtues to ii«r local s^uatioa; for no person can. 
ckim, aa a virtue, what, she has b^en in no*4aogcr of losing. , , 

1 7* But there Is no retirement beyond the reach of (empta*r 
tion, and the tHiole tenor of hor conduct proves, that her ua- 
biem^hedmerala and unMsrm delieaeyi proceed from better 
pcnie^les than necessity or. accident* 

18^ Sbe.k.toed. and^iattered^.but she is Jiot vain ; her 
company, is; universally tovetedr ttid yet she has no airs of 
liaxigiitincaa tod.disdain^ : 

19« HerchferfukuasinonmpanyahowaUiiitibe hss^reHfli 
ibr «>ciety; . her contentnoent at homot^^nd attention to do- ' 
tnestxc cmscams^ are early specimcnii of hec happy disposition ; 
and ber.decBitf^ tmalfectedJ abhor««Dco of ey^ry species of li^ 
ce&t)ms.behalrieiv^u^esv beyond ftiifptcion, that ;h^ imQi 
ceiice of her heart is equal to the charma of her person. 

1- TUIjIAHA is one of those rare women whose personal 
•* attractions have no riyials, but the sweetness of her tero-^ 
per and the delicacy oi £er sentiments. An elegant person* 
regiidar features, a.line complexion, a lively, expressive coun* 
tenanee, s^:e«sy address, and those blu^es of modesty that 
eO':^.^n«the soul of Jthe beholder ; these 9i%^ the. native beauttef 
which tciider her tiio»jQb)ect of u^iv^rsid admiration. , 

3« .^Q^^^o v^ converse witk her« and bear the. melting 
expressions of uoafiected sensibility and virtue that ^w froqi 
liertonguet her p»j»»ial eharzns receive new iuatre, and irrer 
sistibly engage the affections of her acquaintances* 
* \S«. ScDsible that Uic grcst sfturoe of «il b^ippiiiesS} iji .purify 
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of morals and an easy coascience> Juliana pays constant and 

/ sincere attentioQ to die duties of religion. She abhors the in** 

r' famous, but fashionable vice of deriding- the sacred instUutlons 

; of religion. . ' 

) 4» She considers a lady with out vi rtue aar a mon at er on e artli ; 

and every accomlilisbment, without morals, as polite de'ccpliori. 
She is neither 31 hypocrite nor an enthusiast ; on the contrary, 

1 she mingles such cheerfulness with \fic religious duties- of * 
'life, that even her pjety-Garms with i% a cha#m-^hich iris^nsi* 
bly allure?? the profligate from the arms of vice/ 
,5. Not^oiily thV gtineral tehoi* of her Ufe^ but kl patticu^ar 
her behavior in church ,;eViAceS thfe riealitij^ of litSf r^ngton. She' 
esteeras it not only' criminal in a high db^tee, btt extremely - 

; uripolite:, to behave mth levity in a pltice cOfiseCtate^ to the s6i 
lemn purpose of devotion. 
,6. i>he eanbof 1>dlitve that any f^efSdft, who" ii soHcitoirt t« 

-*- treat all mankind wi^ clvi Hty, *caft lattgli in the teiriptc c^ jf jEi 

•^ HOVAH, and treat their gi'Cj^theEte&ctor Wit Jite^dfesstke^ecty 

7* In polite Hiir, the min/iers of luliatia ai-c peculiarly enga]^ 

in^. I'o he^ $upe^i6^s, she shows thfc ntmiiM deferftnfec af»tf 

< respect. To her equals, the mott modest corap!ai!^nc<g aiid ci- 
vility ; ^hile every jranJt ex pcrnenceS her kindcess aid afikbrihy* 
«. By this conduct she secures the love and friendship' o^ 
all degrees. No person can dfespifie her, &r sfecTdSes nothing 
that is ridiculoU5 ; she. cahnot be hat^d, for she' clods injury to?' 
none ; and eveft the malet ol^nt wliis^ers of tJnty are siienc^d, ! 
ky her modest deyortnaent and geneirebi cdn'deseenskftr. 

• 9 . Her conversation li hvhlf a'nd sentfinental ; f f ee froth fiifce 
vnti frivolous mjnuicsfcssvatid aiieptatibn of IfeUrnrng; Altho\i]^'lr 
her discourse is aliiays tinder the dircttidncif pruWcniSeryet ir 
appears unstudied; for^her good ;Sen«e always furfiifShc» hc^^ 
vith thoughts suited to thef^ubjett^^ndtheporJtyof heriuind* 
ftmddrs any caotiob in^exprsfising theitt aimSsl linneeeSsatry; 
• lO. She will not lead the convcrsattiois:^; riiucli tes5 eati she 

;^ alrni the ciira of cOinpaby vhh perpetual <:^hdty to imc^rrupt* the 
discourse of others. BMt when oeca^4« pfl^ys> ^0 ^rcquijs* 
herself with cake ahd grae€ ; wHfiiOiit tJic tda-sofpertites*, or. 
the confosio^ ofbashflflnessi 

1 ]. But if th^ c<5nversraticm happens^ m t\mi^up<m)the MsHes^ 
of either sex^ Jiilijinadlst overs' ber goodnesis by siknct^, or by 
ia^enting pfaU'i^tiofiSi «he det^fetsinr^jry sj^<dtei<*f$l«wten' ^ 
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12. She is sensible that to publish and aggravate human er- 
rors, is not the way to. correct them ; and reformatiop, rather 
than infamy > is the wish and the study of her life. Her own 
amiable example is the severest of all satires upon the faults 
and fellies of her sex, and goes faither in discountenancing 
both, than all the censures of malicious detraction. 

13. Although Juliana possesses every accomplishment that 
can command esteem and admiration ; yet she has neither va- 
nity nor ostentatloiu Her luerif is easily discovered without 
show and parade « 

. UvShe cftnsiders that haughtiness and contempt of others, 
always proceed from meanness ; that true greatness is ever ac- 
cessible ; and that self-recom.mendatio]) and blustering preten- 
sions, are but the glittering decorations of eir>pty heads and 
trifling hearts- 

. 1 ^» However strong may be her desire of useful information, 
or however lively heccurios^ity, yet she restrains these passions 
within the bodnds of prudeiice and good breeding/ She deems 
it impertinent to the highest degree to be prying into the con- 
oids of other people; jnauch more impertinent and criminal 
doc^she deem it^ to indulge an officious inquisitivenesSj for the 
£ake of gratifying private spleen in the pi*opagation of unfaVor* 
able truths. . , . . 

16« So exceedingly delicate is she in her treatment of her 
fellow cceaturts, that she >yill not read a paper nor hear a w his- 
Piier,>:hich a person does not wish to have knov^n, even when • 
she is in no danger of detection. 

: 17. Th« same delicate attenjtion to the feelings of others re- 
giilatei$ her conduct in company. She would not for the price 
of her reputation, be found laughing or whispering with one 
in*,%h».c»mpsiiiy». AH nods, grimaces, sly looks, and half 
SpeecJies, the cause of whicli is not known, are carefully avoid- 
ed by her, and reprobate as the height of ill breeding, and the 
grossest insult to the company. \^ ' 

„ 18> Whenever tliis happens between two persons, the rest of 
t^ company have a just right to consider themselves the ob- 
j\.'.t8 of Uieir ridicule^- But it i$ a maxim of Juliana, that s^h 
conduct is a breach of politeness, which no oddities or mistakes 
Ihat bappen in public company, can excuse or palliate* 

;i9L It is very common for persons who are destitute of ccr- 

ndoAcctmplishnvents which they admire in other people, to 

4«avor to imitate them. This if the soui^c «£ gjFe^>*^<»^? 
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a (ault that infallibly exposes ^ person to ridicule. But the or- 
naments of the heart, the dress and the manners of Julianai are 
equally easy and natural. 

20* She tieed not to assume the appearance of good qualitica 
■which she possesses in reality : nature has given too many 
• beauties to her person^ to require the studied embellishments 
of fashion ; and such arc the^ease and gracefulness of her beha- 
vior, that any attempt to ,knprove them would lessen the digni- 
ty of her manners. ' 

2i. She is equally a stranger to that superciliotis importance 
which affctts to despise the small, but necessary concerns of 
'life ; and that squeamish^fake delicacy which* is wounded with 
every trifle. 

'S2i Sh«i will not neglect a servant in sickness because of the 
Hieanness of his employment ; she will not abuse an animal for 
her own pleasure and amusement ; nor will she go into fits at 
the distress of a favorite cat. 

23. Rer gentle soul is never disturbed with discontent, envy, 
or resentment ^ those turbulent passions which so often destroy 
the peace of vsodicty as well as of individuals. The native firni- 
nessaudseretiity of mind forbid the jntrysion of violent emo. 
tions I at the same time her heart, susceptible and kind, is the 
soft residence of every viituons a£Pectio». 

24* She sustain^ the unavoidable shocks of adversity, with a 
calnmess that indicatearthe superiority of liieruoul; and with 
the sHille of joy or tlie tear of tenderiiess, she participates the 
pleasures 6r the sorrows of a friend. • 

35. B<it the dtscretion and generosity of Juliana, are parti- 
cularly disubguislred by thenuinber and sincerity of her attach - 
'ments* Her friendships are few, but they are ffl founded on the 
Jxrinciples of behcvdleribe and fidelity; Such cdnfidence do her 
sincerity^ her constancy aiid >er faithfulness inspire, that her 
ftiends contottttto^^herbrea^ their most private concerns with, 
out suspicion- 

' 25. It is hei^ &vorite tnaxinii that a necessity of exacting 
promises of settyecy, is si burlesque upon every pretension to 
friendship. Such is the eharacterof-the young, tbe amiable Ju- 
liana. 

sr. If it is pos^iUe for her to $nd a man ni'ho knows her 
worth, aiid has a disposhionr and virtues to reward it, the uniott 
of their hearts must secure^ that ^iinmingled felicity hi ft{% 
^hieh is reserved for genuine love, a passion inspired by sensl- 
bility, and improved by a perpetual intercourse of kind ofitee 
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./!• Tj^EVER let your mind be abse^^^^ Commat|d 

^^ and direct your attention to the present object, and Ipt 
, .distant (Ol^ject^ ^be .banished from the ,nund. There is time 
^ .enough for every thing, in the course, of the .day, if yoii do but 
^ one thing, at on^e ; but there is not time enough in^tiie year, if 

you will dp two things at a time. • , . 

2. JNever attempt to tell a' stiHy nvith vhich yo\i are not well 

acquainted ; nor fatigue your hearers with relating little triflmg 
^ pircuQi&tances;^ Do not interrupt 4he thread of discourse with 
, a thousand Am«, and by jrepeating ojri(en,.<ay« ^f, soidemd I. 

.ilelate.the principal points, with c}e^ precision, and 

you willbe heard with pleasure. 

Sf Xt^cre is a.^jprerjence^b^t^w^B.inodefl^y.and bashft?lness« 
^Modesty is the characte^isticpf an amiabk vixy|i^ \ .bashfuln^ss 

discovers a degree of meanness* ^Nothing^sinkS:,a young man 

into low company so surely as bashfuhaess* 

4. Jf he thinJt^he shall not^pkase,^ he most^s^ure]^ m&xi%U 
.yicc ^d ignorance fire tibc «nly things, we ought to be ash^m* 
jcd of i while we keep clear of th€;in,,^we mayyexUufe any 

where without fear or co^fiem.. , 

5. Frequent good company*-copy their p(iianne^rs--->inutAte 
their virtues and accox^pUshments* - ■ 

6». Be not very free m your r^rn^ks. upon, d^aractcrs. 
There may be }n all conqpanies,. more jvrqr^^^^^ t^ai>, r;jfA/ 
'ones — ^^raore people who will <^efefpu^_jtba3|.wh9wiU ^^ar censure. 

7. Never hold any body %|^htjlHit(on ar-the l^soid, in or- 
der tQ be heard through your sto^y ^for if the^p^ple are not 
willing to hear yovi, you had jnuch ^ better lipid your J9^u^ 
than hold ticm» , . 

8,. Never whisper in coQipany. Cofiv^rs^tipn is comm^ 
.slock, in which all persons present hayie aright to claim their 
share. Always listen whcu; yoix fi\xc^ spoken t^ j. a|)d never in- 
terrupt a speaker. .. 

9. Be not forwf^rd in Reading the ^oni^rsa|iQii--.thisl>etopgs 
to the oldest person in company. jEfi^^ilay your learning only 
c>n paTticiilat occasions.' Never oppose Umc opipipn ;of .another 
but with great iTQodcsty. 

. 40. On all occasions' avoid speaking ofj yourself if it is pos- 
^ible. Nothing that we can say of ourselves will varnish our 
dcfocUy or add ^lustr^ .tQ our -virtues ; but on th^ cppjbrary^ it 
vill oft«i nfiake thc'fprmer tnore visible^ and the latter, obscwx^ 
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1!. Be frank, open, and ingenuous in your behavior; and 
always look people in the face when you speak to them. 
i^evcr teccive nor retail scan^. In scandul, as in ir)U ei} , 
the receiver is as bad as the thief. 

13^ Never reflect upon bodies of men, cither clcvgynuTi, 
lawyers, physicians, or soldiers- nor upon nations and socie- 
ties. There are good as \reil as bad; in all orders of men, 
and in all countries. 

13. Mimickry is a common and favorite anjusement of low 
wnds, but should be despised by all great opes, We should 
neither practise it ourselves, nor praise it in others. Let your 
expenses be less than your income. 

14. A fool squanders away without credit or advantage to 
himself, more than a ynan offense spends with both. A wise 
man employs his pioney, as hp does his time ; he never spends 
a shilling of the one, nor a minute of the other, but in some- 
thing that is either useful or rationally pleasipg. The fool 
buys trhat he does not wast, ^ut does not pay for what he 
stands in need of. 

15. Form no friendships hastily. Study a character well 
before ypii put confidence in the person. Every person is en- 
titled to civUiiy^ but very yew to confidence* The Spanish 
proverb says, " Tell me wliom ydu live with, and I wi}l teU 
you who you are.** The English say, " A man is known by 
the company he keeps.*' ^ 

16. Good breeding; does not xonsist in low bow5 and fprmal 
ceremony ; but in an easy, civil, and respectful behaviorl 

1 7. A well bred man is polite to evciy person, but particur 
larly to strangers. In mixed companies every person .wlio is 
adnutted, is supposed to be on a footing of equality with the 
peist, and consequently claims very justly every mark of civility. 

18. Be very attentive to neatness. The hands, naijs kntl^ 
teeth should be kept clean. A dirty mouth U not only disa* 
greeable, as it occasions an offensive breath, b^t almost infi-I- 
libly c«iscs a decay and loss of teeth. 

19. Never put your fingers in your no^e ov ears-rit is a 
nasty. Vulgar rudeness, and un-^aflTront to coiypany. 

"20. Be not a sloven in dress, nor a fop. Let jjour dress be 

neat, and as fashionable as yoiir circumstapces and convenience 

will admit. It is said that a man who is negligent ut tvreiv./ 

years of age, will.be a sloven at forty, and inlclerE'.ble :>t flii>. 

%\m It is «fc^*efffv sometimes to be in h&nte } but ^1 
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^vrong to be in a huriy. A man in a hurry perplexes himself; 
he wants to do every thing at once,* and does nothing at all. 

22. Frequent and loud laughter is the characteristic of folly 
and ill manners — it is the manner in which silly people ^q)!^^^ 
their joy at silly things- 

23. Humming a tune iivithin yourself, dramming with yout 
fingers, making a noise with the fuet, whistling, and such 
awkward habits, are all breaches of good manners, and indica- 
tions of contempt for the persons present. 

24. Whai you meet people in the street, or in n public 
place, never stare them full in the fece. 

35. Wh6n yo'.i are in company with a stranger, never begin 
to question him about bis name, his pl^ce of residence, toid 
his business. This impudent curiosity is the height af iU 
manners. 

26* Some persons apologize, in a good-natured manner, for 
their inqui^tiyeness, by an " If I may be so bold ;" " If I may 
take the liberty ;" or, " Pray sir, excuse my freedom*" Ti^se 
attempts to excuse one's self, imply, that a man thinks himself 
an impudent fellow— -and if he d^s ttot> other people think he 
is, and treat him as such. ^ 

27. Above all, adhere to morals and religion, wiUi immove* 
|j>le firmness. Whatever effe ct outward show and accmnplish- 
xnents may have in recommending a BMin tm otfier^ noi^e but 
the ^ooc/ is t^ally happy in himself. 

JTAHILT.ntSAG&EEMKKTS THK FRXQUEyT CAUS£ t>F IJCMOSA^ 
CONnUCT. . 

1. A FTER all our complaints of the uncertainty of human 
^^ affairs, it is undoubtedly true, that more misery is 
produced among us by the irregularities of our tempers, than 
fcy real misfortimes.- 
— %. And it is a circumstance particularly unhappy, that these 
irregularities of the temper are mbitaptto display themselves 
lit yur fire sides, where every thing ought to be tranquil and 
serene. 

3. But the truth is, we are awed by the presence of stran« 
^ers, and are afraid of appearing weak and ill-natured, when 
"Wc act in sight of the world; and so, very her«iically, reserve 
our ill humor fior our wives, children and servants. \St> aro 
tneck, where we might meet with opposition \ but 1^1 our* 
aeiTcs iHidagntcdly bpld; where we arc sure of dk> cfitetui»li^* 
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4. The perversion of the best thrfigs converts tliem to the , 
"Worst. Home is certainly wt* 11 adapted to repose and solid en- 
joyment. Among parents and brothers, and all the icadci* 
charities of private life, the gentler affectionri which arc always 
attended with feelings pnrely and permanently pleasurable, fin«4 

.ah ample scope for proper exeriion. 

5. The experienced have etten declared, after wearyinj^ 
themselves in pursuing phantoms, that they have found a m.'^- 
stantial happiness in the domestic circle. Hither they have re- 
turned from their wild excursions in the regions of dis:sipation, 
as the bird, after fluttering in the air desc^^ads into her nest, 
topartake and increase its genial wamith with her young ones, 

6. Such and so sweet are the comforts cf home, when not 
perveitted by the iblly and weakness of man. Indifference, 
and a carelessness on tbe subject of pleading those whom it is 
our best interest to please, often render it a scene of dulness and 
iusipidity. 

7. Happy if the evil extended no farthar. But the transi- 
tion froni the negative state of not being pleased, to positive ill 
immor, is but too easy. Fretfulness and peevishness arise as 
i^ttlea vegetate, spontaneously, where no salutary pUnls are 
cultivated. One unkind expression infallibly generates many 
others. TriEes, light as air, are able to kindle the blaze of 
contention* 

8. By frequent conflicts and unretetved femijiarity, all that 
mutual respect which isnetessary to preserve love, even in the 

^ tnost intimate conneetions, is entirely lost ; and the faint affec- 
tion which remains, is too feeble to be felt amid the furious op- 
eration of the hateful passions. 

J&. Farewell peace and tranquility* and chccrfoVconvertej 
and all the boasted comforts of the fair^Iy circle. The nest, 
which should preserve a perpetual warnath by the constancy of 

. oaternal and conjugal affection, is rentlei*cd <iold an4 joyless. 
In the place of the soft down which should cover it, are substi* 
tnted thorns and briars. ^ , 

\0 The wat^i'S of strife, to make Us fc of the beautiful allu- 
sion of scripture, rush in with impetuous violence, and iruiHt: 
and discolor that stream, whic ^, in its njaturalaad undisturbed 
current, devolves its Waters pl\ smooth qM limpid. • 

11, But it is not necessary to expatiat.e on the misery of fam- 
ily dissension. I mean more particuk ily to suggest, family 
dissension, besides, all its own inmedi Me. evils, is the fruitful 
pai'cnt of moral nusamductf,.^^ 

161239 
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12. When the several parts^ which compose a family, find 
their.s'jlves uneasy in that home which is naturally the seat of 
ir.uiual enjoyment, they »re tempted from the straight road 
of common prudeRce, to pursue their happiness through a 
tle\icus wild of passion and imagination. 

lo. The son, arrived at years of maturity, who is treated 
harshly at heme, will seldom spend his evenings at the domes- 
tic flrc-siue. If he lives in the city, he will fly for refuge to 
coinpiiny, "and in the end, it is very pfobable he will fonn. 
i.onie liPhappy connection, which cannot be continued without 
a plv-r.l-ffiil supply of money^. 

] 4. Money, it is probable, cannot be procured. What then 
yer.iums, but to pursue those methods \rlvich unprincipled in- 
j^erulty has invented, ^d which, sooner or later, lead to their 
proper punishments, pain, shame and death I 

I 5. But though the consequences are not always such as 
the operation of human }av;« produce, yet they are always 
teriible, and destructive of happiness and virtue. 

16. Misery is indeed the necessary result of all deviation 
from rectitude, but early debauchery, early disease, early prof- 
ligacy ef all kinds, are ptculiurly fruitful of wreitchcduess, 
a* they sow the seeds of misery in the spring of life, when all . 
that is sown takes deep rcot, and buds sdid blossoms, and 
brkif^s forth fruit in profuse abundance. 

17. In the disagreements between children and parents, it is 
certain that the chikb'en are usuiill/ most culpable. Their vio- 
lent passions and defective experience, render them disobedient - 
arid undutiful. Their love of pleasure operates so violently as 
often to destjroy the source of filial affection. 

1 3. A parent Is stung to the heart by the ingratitude of a 
child.. He checks his precipitancy, and perhaps with too lit- 
tle command of temper, for who can always hold the reins ? 
Asperity produces asperity. But the child was the aggressor, 
and thercfo; e deserve s a great part of the misery which ensues. 

19. It is, however, certain, that ths parent is often inipiifci 
dent, as well a«5 the chikl undutiful. He should endeavor to 
render home a^rce* tie, by gentleness and reasonable indul- 
gence : for man at every age, seeks to be pleased, but more 
pai'ticularly A the ju venile age. 

20. He should ind.U'd maintain his authority ; but it should 
be in;c the raikl doni inion of a limited monarch, and not the 
iron rule of nn auster v tyrant. If home is rendered pleasing* 
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U Wilt ftc! be longdcs* rtcd. The prodigal triR soon reluni, 
ilrhen liis father's house is always ready to receive him w.th joy. 
ti. What is said of the consequences of diprncstic disunion 
i^ sons, is ccjuslly to I- e applied to daughters. Indeed, as the 
xnisconduct of daughu rsis more fatal to family peace, though 
perhaps iwt mdre heb lous ia a moral view, particular care 
should be taken to reo derthcm attached to the comforts of the 
-fcmily circle. 

22. yVh^n their hg me is disagreeable, they will be ready to 
itjake any exchange ; and will often lese their characters, virtue 
Xkiv^ hM])piness, in the) pursuit of it. Indeed the female charac- 
ter and happiness arei 50 easily injured, that no solicitude can be 
too i^eat in their prei ervation. But prudence is necessary m 
e vtry^good cause as w A\ as zeal ; and it is found by exp^irience, 
that the gentlest met| od of government, if it is Ittaoited ajiddi- 
rect'id by good st:nfj^' , is the best. 

23. ft Qu^^ht mda, id,to.be steady, but not rigid; and everf 
pleasure Which is iij ri«c<^t lu itself, and in its consequeaceS| 
ought to be admittecV with ji view te rc^^dcr less disagreeable 
that unvvinkin.^ vigit ince, which a delic^teand sensible parent 
will judge necessary to be used in the care of a daughter.^ 

24. To whAi wicii idness «3 well as wretchedness, matrime- 
nial disagreements li ad,evei.7 day's lustory will clearly inforia. 
us. When the husbi^ id is driven fromlvi home by a.termagant> 
he will seeH enjoyi^ _nt, Vaich is denied him at home, in the . 
haunts of vice, and jn thj riots of intemperance : nor can fe- 
male corruption be* .vopd?'- ed at, t^c' it must be greatly pitied 
an^ rcgictivid, vvJitf n in the heart of a husband, which lave 
<md frieixiship shoU Id >v7 am, hatred is found tt> raxiUe. 

25. Cpnjuijal inft Iki' y not only renders life mest unoomfort-i , 
riblcj but leads to des| 'er a.te dissoluteness and carelessness in man* 
per^, which tennin* tf v m the ruiivof kealth, peace and fortune. 

26. But it avails Ik V i|c tp point out evils, without recommend- 
ing a remedy. One ai" the first rules which suggests itself is, 
that fanHlics should* adeavor, by often and seriously reflecting 
on the subject, to coi »vince themselves that not only the enjoy- 
ments, but the virtu o of every individual, greatly depenifepa 
^ cordial union. 

27. When they I ^re convinced of this, they will endeavor ta 
lirornQte it j and it I /rtwutcly haj^cns, that the very wish rq4 
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attempt of c$cry individual must infallibly secure succc»a-« It 
may indeed be difficult to I'estrain the ocif.asional Rallies of tem- 
per; but where there is, in the more dispassionate niomenta> a 
settled desire tq preserve domestic unionr; the transient violence 
of prission will not often produce a periiK anent rupture. 

28, It is another most excellent I'ule, *jto avoid a gross famil^ 
iarity, even where the connection is most \ intimate. The human 
htatt is so constituted as to love respect«\ It would indeed be 
iKuiatural in very intimate friends to beha; ve to each other with 
sliriness ; but there is ad^ilicacy of manneU'S and a flattering de- 
ference, that tend to preserve that degree! of esteem, which is 
necessary to support aiicction, and whiclj i is test in contempt, 
when it deviates into excessive familiaritj^ I . ^ ^ . 

29, An habitual pohteness of manneril will prercnt even in- 
difference from degenerating to hatred, '] It will refine, exalt 
and perpetuate affection. l^ 

30. But the best and m©st efficacious ra^ k is, that we should 
not think our moral and religious duties an' ^ only to be practise 
ed in piiblic, and in the sight of those fr om whose a[pplause 
we expect the gratification of our vanity , aj mbitionor avarice : 
but that we should be equally attentive to (| >ur behavior among 
those who can only pay us by reciprocal k; )ve. 

3 1. We must shew the sincerity of our principles and pro* 
fessions by acting consist'c^nt with themi m 3t only in the legis- 
lature, in the field, in the pulpit, set the hi vr, or in any public 
assembly, but at the fire-side. .» 

SELF-TORMJENTING. 

^''T^ON'T meddle with that gan, Billj ' ," said a careful 
•*-^ mother ; '^ if it should go o\% it vifould kill you-'' 
« It is not charged, mother," says Wii\'l* * '^ Well 1 but may 
be,'* says the good old woman, " it will \^« off, even if it isn't 
charged." " But there is no lock on it\\P iia'ana." ** O deaf 
Biiiy, 1 am afraid the hollow, thing there \ ? the barrel I thi»k. 
you call it, will shoot, if there is no lock.** V 

2. Don't laugh at the old lady. Twd thi \ t-ds of our fears and 
apprehensions of the evils and raiscbieis 4 \ jf this Ufe, are just 
a-s-vv^eil grounded as her's were in this caset ^ - ^ 

3. There are many unavoidable eviU in \ life, which ij bc- 
. comes us as men and christians, to bear wii I ^ fortitud- ; »nd 
ithere is a certain period assigned to us all, a|.^^ ^d y^^ dreaded by 

' ' ) ' 
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nciost of us, wherein We rnust conflict with death, and finally lose 
connection with all things beneath the sun. These things are 
beyond our utniobt power to resist, or sagacity to evade. 

4." It is our wisest part, therefore, to prepare to encounter 
them in such a ma»ner as shall do honor to our proftsrsion, and 
manifest a perfect coTiformity to that directory on which our 
professifm stands. But why need we anticipate unavoiduble 
evils, and "/<?f/a thousand deaths \v\fcari71g one V* 

5* Why need a vi oman be everlastingly burying her childreni 
In her imagin«ition, and spend her wliole time in a fancied coursci 
of bereavement, because they are mortal, and must die some 
time or other? A- divine teacher says, " sufficient for the day 
is tlie evil thereof;** but we pilt new and unnecessary gall iri 
all the bitter eups we have to drink in life, by artfuLy mixing, 
^PpiJ^g) and stnelling beforehand ; like the squeamish patient^ 
■who, by viewing and thinking of his physic> brings a greater 
distresaf and burden on his stomach, before betakes it, than the 
physic itself could ever have doiie. 

♦ 6. I would have peopJe be more careful of fire-arms, than 
they arc : but I don't take a gun-barrel, unc«)nnccted with 
f owder and lock, to be more dangerous than a broomstick. 

7. Sergeant Tremble and his wife, during a time of general 
health, feel as easy and secure as if their children were imr 
mortal. Now and then a neighbor drops off with a consump- 
tion, or an apoplexy; but that makes no impression, as all 
their children are plump and hearty, 

8. If tlicre are no cancers, dysenteries, small- pox, bladders 
in the throat, and such like things to be heard of, they almost 
bid defiance to death ; but the naoment information was given 
that a child six miles ofif had the throat distcnnper, all comfort 
bade adieu to the house; and the misery then endured from 
dreadful apprehensions, lest the disease should enter the fa« 
mily, is unspeakable. ' 

9. The old sergeant thought that when the wind blew from 
that quarter, he could smell the infection, and therefore ordered 
the children to keep house, and drink wormwood and rum as 
a preservative against contagion. As for Mrs, Tremble^ her 
mind was in a state of never-ceasing agitation at that time : a 
specimen of the common situation of th€ family is as fol- 
lows : 

10. Susy^ your eyes look heavy, you don't fetl a sore throat, 
€0 you ? Hunband, i heard 2\mmy coui^h in the bca-ro^m just 
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novii I'm afraid the distemper is beginning k iii« HMm^ let 
us get up and li^ht a candle. You doti't begin to fee) any sorif 
on your ton|;«e or your mouth, do /ou, my dear little chicken? 
It seems to me Molly did not eat her breakfiist with so good a 
stomach this m«rning as she used to do. I'm in distress for 
fear she has got the distemper coming' on* 

11. The house was one day a perfect Bedlam ; hv having 
heard that rue and rum was an e^ccellent guard in the present 
danger, the good lady dispensed the catholicon so liberally 
among her children ane morning, that not k soul of them coul4 
cat all day ; Tom vomited heartily j Sue looked as r^d as firC| 
and Mdiy as pale a$ death. 

12. O ! what terrors and heart achings, till the force of th^ 
tnediciae was over I To be short, the child that had thcv dis- 
temper died; and tio other child vva^ heard of in these parts to 
have it; so that tranquility and lecurity was restoi'ed 19 M*w 
Trembie'% family, and their ctuldren regaixkd^ a6 iiprmi^rljrt 
proof agaiast mortality. 

13. Mrs. Foresight keeps her mind in a continual state af 
distress and uneasiness, fiom a prospect of awful disasters that 
»htt is forewarned of by dreams^ signs and omens. This, by 
the way, is afTronting behavior ta common sense, and impliet 
a greater refiectioii upon some of the divine perfectionS| than 
aome well meaniDig people are aware of, 

I*; The good woman looked exceedingly melancholy ak 
breakfast, one day last week, and apptai-ed to have lost her 
appetite* After some enquiry into the cause of so moumfuj 
a visage, wc were given ta understand that she foresaw the 
4eath af some one in the family ; having had warning in tha 
Dight 1)y a certain noise that she never knew fall \ and thea 
ihe went an to tell how just tucl^ a thing happened, before tha 
death af her father, mother, and sittei^ &c 

15. 1 endeavorcdlo argue htr put af this whimsical, gloomy 
#tate of ilainiL, but in vaia ; »he insisted upon it, that though 
(he noise lasted scarce a m^ute> it began lika tht dying skriek 
pf an infant, aad went on like the tumblfog cUkU upon a OQi^ 
i|n, and ended in the ringing of the bell* 

\%. The paor woman wept bitterly for the Joss of the e^uld 
tlhat WM td die ; however, she found afterwards occasion iot 
uneasiness on another account. The cat, unluckily >»hut up 
in the buttery, and dissatisfied with so long confiriemcntit.gava 
*'-^-fe that dying ''shritk, which fint produced the good 
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Voman*« cpnstetnation ;^ and then by some «*tiddcn effort to get 
I out at a grate at the upper part of the room, overset a ].-.'i;e 
\- pewter platter ; the platter in its way overset a larj^e wood- 
en bowl full of milk; and both together in their way knocked 
down a white stone dish of salm-on, which came with them in- 
to a great brass kettle that stood upon the floor. 

17, .Th(i noise of the cat might easily-be taken fyv that of 

, a child, and th> sound of a salmon upon a board, for that.of a 

clod ; and any mortal may be excused for thinking that a 

. pi^wter platter, and a great earthen dish, broken in fifty pkces, 

both tumbling into a brass k 'tie, sound like, a bell. 

HISTORY OF COLUMBUS* 

t- T^ VERY circumstance relating to-the discovery axjd set- 

"*^ tlemeutof America, is aij interesting object of enquiry. 

r.Yet it is presumed, from the present state of literature in this 

country, that many persons are but slightly acquainted wjth 

the character of that man whose extraordinary genius led lilin 
. to the discovery of the continent, and \**.ose singular suffer* 

ings ought to excite tl^ indignation of the world. 

2. The Spanish historians, who treat of the discovery and 
.settlement of South America, are very little known in the 
United States ; and Dr. Robertson's history of that country, 
which, as is usual in works of that judicious writer, contains 

. all that is valuable on the subject, is not yet reprinted in Amei> 
ica, and therefore cannot be supposed to be in the hands of 

^ Amencan readers in general ; and perhaps no other writer in 
the English language, has given a sufl&cient account of the life 

'of Columbus, to, enable them to gain a competent knowledge 
©f the history of the discovery of America. 

3. Christopher Columbus was born in the Republic of^Ge- 
noaj about the year 1447 >_ at a time when the navigation of 
Jilurope '>as scarcely extended beyond the limits of the Medi- 
tcrrsineaii. 

4. The mariner's compass had been invented, and in com? 
mon use, for more than a century ; yet, with the help of this 

. sure guide, prompted by the most ardent spirit ol* discovery, 
'encouraged by the patronkge of princes, the mariners oi tiiose 
days rarely ventured from the sight of land. 

5. They acquired great applause by sailing along t^ie coast 
of Africa and discovering some of the neighboring islanus j| 
and after pushing their researches with the greatest industry 

";ind p'^rscveraiice for more than half a century, the Pertu- 
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f;ucae, who were the most fortunate *nd enterpriBing^, extend* 
cd their discoveries southward no farther than the equator* 

6. Tlie rich commodities of the east> had, for seveml agesi 
been brought intp Europe by the way of the Red Sea and the 
Mcditerraoean^; and it had now become the object of the Por- 
tuguese, to find a passage to India by sailing round the southern 
cxtrcrhity of Africa, and then taking an eastern co\ivse. 

7. This great object engag(id the general attention of xnad- 
kind, and drew into the Portuguese service adventurers from 
every maritime nati»n of Europe. Every year added to their 
experience in navigationj and seemed to promise a reward to 
their industry. 

8. The prospect, however, of arriving in the Indies, was ex- 
tremely distaiit ; fifty years perseverance in the same track, had 
bro*t them only to the equator, and it was very probable that as 
many more would elapse before they could accomplish their 
purpose. But Columbus, by an uncommon exertion of genii^ 
formed a design no Jess astonishing to the age in which he lived, 
than benefKiial to posterity. 

9. This design was to sail to India by tatdiig a western di- 
rection. Byjhe accounts of travellers who had visited India, 
that country seemed almost without limits on the east ; and by 
attending to the spherical figure of the earth, Columbus drew 
this conclusion, that the Atlantic ocean must be bounded on the 
l^st either by India itself, Or by some great continent not kx 
distant from it. 

10. This extraordinary man, who was now about twenty- 
^Bcven years of age, appears to have united in his character 
every trait, and to have possessed every talent requisite to form 
and execute the greatest enterprises. 

1 1 . He was early educated in all the useful sciences that vi^ere 
taught in that day. He had mode gi eat proficiency in geo- 
graphy, astronomy and draWfng, as they were necesstu'y to his 
favorite pursuit of navigation. He had now been a number 
of years in tlie service of the Portuguese, and had acquired ail; 
the experience that their voyages and discoveries could afford.! 

12. His courage and perseverance had beep put to th€ sever«>! 
est test, and the exercise of every amiable and heroic virtue I 
Tendered him. universally known and respected. He had mar- 
ried a Portuguese lady, by whom he had two sons, Diego and 
Ferdinund ; the younger of whom is the historian ot bis life. 

13- Such was the situation of Columbus, whenke formed 
^d thoroughly digested a plan) which in its operttticm and 
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' eonsequences, unfolded to th« view of mankind one half of the 
'globe) diffused wealth and dignity over the other, and extended 
pofnmprce and civilization through the whole. 

14. To corroborate the theory which he had formed of the 
existence of a western continent, his discerning mind^ which 
always knew the application of every circumstance that fell in 
hisway^ had observed several facts^ which by othem would 
have passed unnoticed. In his voyage to the African islands^ 
he had feund, fioating ashore after a long western storm, pieces 
of Wood carved in a cunoua manner, canea of a size unknown 
in that quarter of the world, and human bodies with very un<p 

r gular features* 

15. Fully confirmed in the opinion that a considerable por^ 
^ tion of the earth was still u«di$covered| his genius ^a& too vig- 
l^^rous and persevering to suffer an idea of thia impoitanee to 

rest merely in speculatien, as it had done in the minds of Plato 
'and. Seneca, who appear to have had conject«rea of a similar 
: Bjftture,- 

16* He determined, therefoi>e, t# bring his favorite tlieory 
to the testof actual expc^nment* Bwt an object of that magni* 
tudc required the patronage ci a funnce ; and a design so ex- 
traordinary met with aU the o|»tr!«ctiom, delay and disappoint* 
ipfieBts, which an age of superstiticm could invent^ and which 
personal jealousy and malice could magnify and encourage* 
\7. Happily for mankind, in this instance^ a genius capable 
; of devising the greatest multrtakings, associated in itself a 
4egree of patience and enterprize, modesty and confidence, 
which rendered him si^rior, not only to these misfortunes, 
but to all the future calamities of his life. 
\ 18. Prompted by the most ardent enthusiasm to be the dis- 
; coverer of new continents ; and fully sensible of the advantages 
^hat would result to mankind from such discoveries, he had 
' the mortification to waste away eighteen years of his life, after 
his system was well established in his own mind, before he 
j could obtain the means of ex<:cuting his dcslg;ns. 
I 19. The greatest part of this period was spent in successive 
f and fruitless solicitations, at Genoa, Portugal and Spain. As 
i a duty to his native country, he made bis first proposal to the 
• senate ofOe'.oa; where it was soon rejected. v 

^. 20. Conscious of the truth of his tiieory, and of Vit own 
, ability to execute his design, lie retired, without de^ectien, 
bwk a bodjr o£ m^ who were incapable of forming any i* 
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idoi'? upon the subject ; and applied with fresh confidence to 
JoiiH the secoiul, king of Portugal, who had distingrished him- 
self as a great patron of navigation, and in whose service Co-J 
lumbus had acquired a reputation which entitled him and his 
project to general confidence and approbation. 

21. But here he suffered an insult much greater than adi* 
rcct refusal. After referring the examination of his scheme 
to the council who had the direction of naval affairs^ and 
ilrawing from him his general ideas of the Jength of the voyage 
and the course he meant to take, that great monarch had the 
meanness to conspire with the council to rob Golumbus of the 
glory and advantage he expected to derive from his \Hiderv 
taking. 

22. While Columbus was amused with this negociation, iri 
hopes of having his scheme adopted and patronized, a vessel 
was secretly dispatched by order of the king, to make the in- 
tended discovery. Want of skill and perseverance in the pi- 
lot rendered the plot unsuccessful ; and Columbus, on discOT- 
ering the treachery, retired, with ah ingenuous ii»dignation, 
from a court capable 6f such duplicity^ . 

23. Having now performed whkt was due to the country 
that gave him birth, and t0 the one 'that adopted him as a 
subject, he. was at liberty to court the patronage of any prince 
who should have the wisdonxand jasticc to accept his proposals. 

24. He had commnnicated his ideas to his brother Baithol- 
omew, whom he sent to England to negociate with Henry the 
seventh ; at the same time that he went himself into Spain to 
apply in person to Ferdinand and Isabella, who governed the | 
united kingdoms of Arragon and Castile. 

25. The circumstance of his brother's application in Eng- ; 
land, which appeiirsto have been unsuccessful! it is not to my ' 
purpose to relate ; and the limits prescribed to this sketch, 
will prevent the detail of all the particulars reladng to his own 
negociation rn Spain. 

26. In this negociation Columbus spent eight years in the | 
various agitations of suspense, expectation and disappointment ; - 
till at length his scheme was adopted by Isabella, who under- 
took, as Queen of Castile, to defray the expenses of the expe- ; 
dition ; and declared herself, ever after, the friejrd and patron ' 
of t^e h^ro .who projected it. 

27. Columbus, who, during all his ill success in thenegocia- ! 
Ui nevec. abated any ihiiig of the honors and emoluments 
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wbicli he expected to acquire in bis expedition ; oltsirfd 
from Ferdinimd and Isabella a full stipulation of evtry ai rick* 
contained in his first proposah 

♦28. He. was constituted high Admiral and Viceroy of x !l 
ihc Seas, Islands, and Continents which he should dibcovei , v;ltl • 
|iowerto receive one tenth of the profits arising from their 
productions and commerce. These offices and emoluments 
^ere to be hereditary in bis family. 

'. 29. These articles being adjusted, the preparations for the 
voyage were brought forward with rapidity, but they were by 
no meansi adequate to the importance of the expedition. Three 
small vessels^ scarcely sufficieat in size to be employed in the 
coasting business, were appointed to traverse the vast Atlantic ; 
and to encounter the storms and currents that might be ex pcct - 
ed in so lengthy a voyage, through distant and unknown seas. 
. 30. These vessels, as might be expected, in the infancy of 
navigation, were ill constructed in a poor condition, and man- 
ned by seaman unai^customed to distant voyages. But ihe te*- 
dloi^s length of time which Columbus had spent In solicitatxoe 
and suspense, and the prospect of being able soon to obtain thti 
object of his. wishes, induced him to overlook what he could 
4)ot easily remedy, and led him to disregard those circumstan- 
ces which would have intimidated any other mind. 

31. He accordingly equipped lua small sqtiadron with as 
much expeditioji as possible, inamied with ninety men, and 
iftictualled for one year. With these, on the third of August, 
1492, amidst a vast ci^oudof anxious spectators, he set sail oii, 
an enterprise, which, ifwe consider theill condition of his ships, 
the inexperience of his sailorsi, the length and uncertainty of his 
voyage, and the consequences that flowed from it, was the 
most dai^g and important that ever was undertaken. 

32. He touched at some of the Portuguese settlements ki 
the Canary Isles, where, although he hadbut a few days run,"^ 
he found his vessels needed reiittmg. He soon made the ne • 
cessary repairs, and took his departure from the westemmoit 
islands that had been hitherto discovered. Here he left the 
former traak of navigation, and steered his course due west. 

53. Not many days after he had been ut iea, he began t^ 
experioace a new scene of difficulty.' The sailors now begatk 
to conteinj^te the dangers and uncertain issue of a voyage, 
the nature and length of which was left entirely to conjecture. 

34» Bfsid<ts fickieoess and timidity, natural to rw^n ua^-^ 

% 
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customed to the discipline of JR seafaring Bfei 8evei*al circum* 
staiicts contributed to inspire an obstinate and mutinous dis- 
position, which required the most consutninate ai;^) as well as 
ibiiitudc in the adniiral to control. • 

35. Having been three weeks at sea, and experienced the 
uniform coui-se of the trade winds, which always blow in a 
western direction, they contended, that should they c<mtitixie 
the same course for a longer period, the Same wind woujd 
never peitnit them to return to Spain. 

S6. The magnetic needle began to VBtf ita direction. Thfs . 
being the first time that phenomenon was ever discovered, it 
was viewed by the sailors with astonish menti and considered 
as an indication that nature itself had changed her course, and^ 
that Providence was determined to punish their audacity, in 
venturing so far beyond the ordinary bounds of man. 

o7. They declared that the commands of theii* sovereign 
had been fully obeyed^ in their proceeding sO n>any days in 
the same direction, and so far surpassing the attempts oif alf 
former navigators, in quest of new discoveries. Every talent, re- 
quisite for governing, soothing and tempering the paasions of 
me«,is conspicuous in the conduct of Columbus oo tbisoccasion. 

28. The dignity and affability of his manners, his surprising' 
knowledge and experience in'naval affairs, his unwearied smd ^ 
minute attention to the du^es of his command, gave him a 
complete ascendency over the miiids of histnen, and itHipired 
that degree &f confidence which would have tn^ntaimd bis' 
authority in almost any possible circumstances; 

59. But here, from the nature of the tmdertaking, ei^eiy 
man had leisure^tofeed his imagination with ail the gloominess 
and uncertainty of the prospect. They found, every day, 
that the sara6 ste^y gales carried them with great rapidity 
from .theirnative country, and indeed from aU countries of 
**Vhich they Isad any knowledge. 
. 40. NoJtwithstanding all the variety of mamagemtnt with 
which Coktmbus addressed himself to their passionsysomttimev 
by .M)Qthing them with theprognoatics of discovering land ; some- 
times, by flattering their ambition and feasting their avarice 
with the glory and v.calth they would acquire from d^scovcr- 
ijDg those rich countiies beyond the Atlantic, and sometimes 
by thrtatening them with the displeasure of their sovereigo, 
"^ould timidity and disobedience defeat so great an object, thtir 

easiness still increased. 

U. From secret whispering it arose to open mutiny «nd 
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dangftFous €crhEpira<:y» At length ^hey ' dtti:rmincd to mi 
.thwn^lvesof the remonstrances of Columbus, by thiowin?^ 

him into the sea. The inicction spread from ship to blip, ai:d 
^involved officers as well as Gomnion jailors. 
* , 42. ThQy finally lost all sense of stibordination, and addr^sr- 
^#d their coinmanderin an insolent raannev» demanding to be 

conducted immediately back to Spain ; or, they assured hlin, 

- thcj would seek their own safety ^y taking away his life. Co- 
, ISumbus, whose sagacity -and penetration had discovered every 
.symptom of the disorder, was prepared for the Inst stage of it, 

jind was sufficiently apprised of the dangtrthat awaited him. 
He found it in vain to contend with passions he could no lonetr 
•control. 

43. H^ therefore proposed that they should obey his orders 
.for three da,ys longer; and; should they not discover land in 

that tinje, he would then direct his course for Spain. 

44. They complied with his proposal j and> happily for 
^juankinc}, ip three days discovered land- This was a small 

island, to which Cojumbus gave the name of i&an Salvador. 
Their first interview with the natives was asc^ne of amusement 
and compassion on the one part, and of astonishment and 
adoration on the other^ ' 

45. The natives were entirely naked, simple and timorous ; 
^nd they viewed the Spaniards as a superior order of being;, 
descended froin tjie sun, which in that island, and in m^st par-a 
of. America, was worshipped as a d<^ity. By thi'4 it was easy 
for Columbus to perceive the line of conduct proper to be ob- 

^ fervid toward that simple and inolfensi v^c people. 

^46- Had his companions and successors, of the Spanish na- 
.. tioRj possessed the wisdom and humanity of that discoverer, 
.the benevolent mind would {eel no sensations of regret, in con- 
templating the extensive advantages arising to mankind from 
the discovery of America. 

47. In this voyage Columbus discovered the islands of Cu* 
, ba and Hispaniolat ; on the latter of wiiich he erected a small 

fort;, and having left a garrison of thirty-eight men, under the 
command of an officer by the name of Arada, he set sail for 
Spain. ^ Returning across the Atlantic, he was overtaken by a 

- violent ^torni, which lasted several days, and increasd to such 
a degree as baSed all his naval skill, and threatened imms- 
diate destruction, . 

48. In this fiijluation, when all were in a state of despair, aar" 
it was expected that every sea v/euld swallow ttip the crazy 
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Bel, he rntnifested « serenity and preBefieeeFmifid perhaps 
never equalled in cases of like extrcinily. He wrote a short ac- 
count of his voyage, and of the discoveries he had made, wrapi> 
ped it in an oiled cloth, enclosed it in a cake of wax, put it in 
an empty cask, and threw it averboard ; in hopes that soma 
accident might preserve a^deposit of. so much importance tcK 
' the world. 

49. The storm, however, abated, and he at length arrired 
in Spain ; after haviag been driven, by stress of weather, Into 
the port of Lisbon, where he had an opportunity, in an inter- 
view with the King of Portugalj to prove the truth of his sys- 
tem, by arguments more convincing than those he had before 
advanced in the character ofan humble and unsuccessful suitor. 
- 50, He was received every where in Spain with royal hon- 
ars ; his family was ennobled, and his former stipulation, re- 
fifpecting his offices and emoluments, was ratified in the most 
^solemn manner, by Ferdmand and Isabella; while all Europe 
a^sounded his praises and reciprocated their joy and ccmgratu- 
iaUons on the discovery of a new world* 

5 1 .The immediate consequence of this was a second voyage ; 
in which Columbus took charge of a squadron af seventeen 
ships of considerable burth<;n. Volunteers of all ranks and con* 
ditions soficited to be employed in this expedition. He carried 
over 1500 persons, together with all the necessaries for estab- 
lishing a colony, and extending the discoveries. 

52. In this voyage he explored most of the West India isl- 
ands ; but on his arrival at iriispaniola, he found the garrison 
he bad left there, had been totally destroyed by the natives, and 
the fort demolished. He howler proceeded in the planUng 
of his colony ; and by his prudent and humane conduct tovr- 

• ards the natives, he effectually established the Spanish autho- 
rity hi that island. ., 

53. But while he was tlius laying the foundation of their 
future grandeur in South America, some discontented pcrions, 
^ho had returned from the colony to Spain, together with his 
loT ner enemies in that kingdom, conspired to accomplish his 
min* 

54. They represented his conduct in such a light at court, 
as to create uneasiness and distrust in the jealous mind of Fer- 
dinand, and made it necessary for Coiunibus again to return to 
Spain, in order to counteract their machinations, and to obtain 

^h further supplies as wei*e necessary to kis great political 
"^en^volcnt purposes. . 
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65, &n bis arrival atcomt, and stating, with his usual digni- 
•ty and confidence; the whole history of his transactions abroad 5 
every thing wore a favorable appearance. He was received 
with usual honors, and again solicited to take charge of ano* 
ther squadron, to carry out further supplies, to pursue his dis- 
eoveries, and in every respect to use his discretion in extending 
the Spanish empire in the new world. In this, his third voyage, 
he discovered the continent of America, =at the mouth oF the 
river Oronoke. 

5Cu He rectified many disorders in hfs government of His- 
panic)]^, which had hiippeticd in his absence ; and t\cry thing 
•wrts going on in a prosperous train, wJicn an event was an- 
noujjcvjclto him, which completed his own ruin, anci gave a fa- 
tal lorii tO' the Spanish \io\\cy and conduct* ii America. Th:a 
was the arrival of Fr»nci« dcBoTadiHa, with a commission to ' 
supercede Columbtfs in his government ; and with power to 
^iStrraign him asa cHminalj andto judge of his former adminis- 
• trittion. 

5f. It, secnis that by this time the enemies of Columbus, 
despairing to'complete his overthrow by groundless insinua- 
tions of misconduct, had taken the more effectual ra^ethod of 
exciting the jealousy of their sovcreif^n. 

58* From the promi^ng samples of gold aiid other vain able 
commodities brought from Amerieii, they took occasion to re- 
present to the kiiig and queen, that the prodigious wealth and 
extend of the countries he haa discovered, \vourd soon throw 
such power into the hands of the Viceroy, that he would tj-am- 
pie on the royal authority, and bid de^ance to the Spanish 
power. 

69, These ai-gumentswere well calculate:! for the cold and sus- 
picious temper a{* Ferdinand, aijd they must have had some ef!cct 
upon the mind of IsabeHa- The consequence was the appoint- 
ment of Bovadillaj who had been the inveterate enemy of Co- 
lumlyuB, to take the government from his hands. The first ty- 
rant of the Spartish nation in x\meriea, began his administration 
by ordering Columbus to be piit in chains on board a ship, Ind 
sending him prisoner to Spain. 

60. By relaxing .atl discipline, he introduced disorder knd 
Hcefttiousness throughout the colony. He subjected the-' ly^^ 
lives to a most raiserabie servitude, and apportiohed then^^^ut '4 
in large numbers among his adherents. Un4er this severe 
treatment perished, in a short time, many thousands of those 
Hffioccnt people. r2 
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6 1 • Columbus was carried in his fetters to the Spania^ court, 
vhcre the king and <{ueen cither feigned or felt a auffiCient re* 
gret at the conduct of Bovadilla towards this illustrous prisoner. 
He was not only released from confinement, but treated with 
all imaginable respect. 

62. But, altho' the king endeavored to expiate the offe&ce, 
%y censuring and recalling Bovadilla, yet we may judge of bis 
sincerity from his appointing Nicholas de Ovando, another bit- 
ter cReray of Columbus, to succeed in the govemraent, and 
from his ever af^er refusing to reinstate Columbus, or to fulfil 
any of the conditions on which the discoveries were undertaken* 

63. After two years solicitatioii for this or some othe^,^n]- 
• ployment, he at length obtained a squaditm of four small ves- 
sels, to attempt i«iw discoveries. He new set out, wkh the 
ardor and enthusiasm of a young adventurer, in quest of what 
vas always Lis favorite object, a passage into the South Sea^ 
hy which he might sail to India* He touched at HispanioU) 
^vhere Ovando, the governor, refused him admittance on shore^ 
even to take shelter during a hurricane, the progiUMtics of 
which his experience had taught him to discern* 

64. By putting into a small creek, he rode out the stormy 
and then bore away for the continent. Several mcHithSv in the 
xnost boisterous season of the year, he spent in exploring the 
const round the Gulf of Mexico, in hopes of finding the intend- 
ed navigation to ItKlia. At length he was shipwrecked, asd. 
«lriyen ashove on th^ isl?indof Jamaica^ 

65. His cup of calamity seemed now eompletely fulj- He 
was cast upon an island of savages, without provisions, without 
any vessel, and thirty leagues from any Spanish settlement. 
But the greatest providential misfortunes arc capable of being 
embittered by the insults of our fellow creatures. 

6^ A few of his hardy conlpanions generously offered, in 
two Indian canoes, to attempt a voyage to Hispaniola, in hopes 
-of obtaining a vessel for the relief of the unhappy crew* Af- 
ter suffering every extremity of danger ^and hardship, they arri- 
y^d at the S]>apish colony in ten days. Ovando, through per« 
sonal malice and jealousy of Columbua/ after having detained 
these messengers eight months, dispatched a vessel to Jamaica, 
in order to spy out the condition of Columbus and his crew, 
^ith positive insti*uctions to the captain not to afford them any 
»ief. 

r. This order was punctually executed. The eaptaiii ap. 

xhedthe shore)4cuyered| a letter of empty pomplimcBtfrom 
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Ovandato the admiral^ received his answer aii4 returned* 
About four months afterwards a vessel came to their relief; 
and Columbus, worn xmt with fatigues^ and broken with mis* 
fortunes, returned for the last time to Spain. 

68. Here a new distress awaited him, which he considered 
as one of the ^^reatest he had suffered in his whole life. This 
was the death of Queen Isabella, his last and greatest friend* 

6d. He did not suddenly abandon himself to despair. He 
called upbn the gratitude and justice of the king, and in terms 
of dignity demanded the fulfilment of the former contract. 

70. Notwithstanding his age and infirmities^ be even soli- 
cited to be further employed >n extending . the career of dis- 
covery without a prospect of any other reward but the con- 
sciousness of doing good tu manjdnd. But Ferdinand, cold^ 
ungratefnl, and tiimd* dared not to comply with a singk pto- 
{ipsal of this kind, lest ke should increase his own obligations 
to a man whose servicers he thought it dangerous to reward. 

r I. He tlierefore delayed and avoided any decision on these 
subjects, in hopes that the declining health of Columbus wonld 
soon rid the court of the remonstrances of a man^ whose ex- 
traordinary merit was, in th^ir opinion, a sufikient occasion of 
destroying him. 

72. In this they were not disappointed. Columbus Ian* 
guished a abort time, and gladly resigned a life, which had been 
worn out in the most essential services that perhaps were ever 
rendered, by any human character, to an ungrateful world. 

A SKETCH OF THJE HISTOAT O^ THE LATE WAft IH 
AMERICA. 

1- 'T^HE attefiDtpt< of the British parliament to raise a reve-- 
'*' nue in America, wiBiout her conesent^ occasiiHied the 
late war, which separated this country from Great-Britam. 

3. The first attenspt (bt consequence was the &moas ^amfi 
Acty Maribh, 1765. By this the Americans w^re obliged to 
BU^Le use of stamped paper, for all notes, bonds, and other lih 
gal instrun^nts ; ^ which paper a duty was to be paid* 

3. This act occasione4^such general uneasiness in Anieriea» 
that the parlimem thought proper to repeal it the year after it 
was made. 

4. But tlie next year (1767) the Tea ^c^ was framed, by 
which a heavy duty was laid upon tea, glass, paper, and ma- 
toy other articles, which were much used in America* This 
&xt^ the colonies i^o cotfusip n^ and exciied such re»eii>- 
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ment among the people, that the parliment, three years after, 
took off three fourths of the duty. 

5. The duty was still disai^recablc to Ihe Americans, wh« 
entered into a resolution not to import and consume B.'itisfe 
xnanufactiires. 

6. A few years after (in 1773) the people of Boston, \fho 
vcre determined not to pay duties on tea, went on board some 
ships, belonging to the East-India company, which lay in the 
harbor, and threw all the tea overboard. In other part* of 
America, violent opposition was made to British taxation. 

7. I'his opposition enkindled the resentment of the Brkish 
Parliament, which they expr *ised the next year (1774-) by 
shutlin«; the port of Boston, which ruined the trade of that 
flouribhiniLj tosvii. This act was iollowed by otliers, by whicfc 
the conblitutlon of Massachusetts was new modelled, ^ml the 
liberties of the people infringed. 

S. These rash and orucl measures gave great and universsi 
alarm to the Americans. Genera.- Gage was sent to BostoD) 
to enforce the new laws ; but he was recewed with coldness, 
and opposed with spirit in the execution of his commission. 

9. Tl>e assemblies throughout America, remonstrated and 
petitioned. . At the same time many contributions of nnonry 
and provisions from every quarter, were sent to the inhabitants 
of Boston, who were suFierin* in consequence of the port bill. 

10. The same year, troops arrived in Boston, to enforce 
th« wicked and unjust acts of the British Parliament. Forti- 
fications were erected on Boston Neck, by order of General 
Gage ; and the ammunition and stme* in Cambridge and 
Charlestown were seized and secured- 

tl. In September, deputies from most of the colonics met 
in Congress at Phihidelphia. These delegates approved of the 
condwct of the people of Massachusetts; wrote a letter-to 
General Gage j published a declaration of rights ; formed an 
association not to import, or use British goods ; sent a petition 
-to the king of Gr^at- Britain ; an address to the inhabin*ntsof 
that kin.^dom ; another to the inhabitants of Canada ; aiid an- 
other to the inhabitants of the colov,ies. 

12. in tbe beginning of the npxt year (1775) iras passed 

the Fhhcrif Blily by v/hich the northern colonics were forbid 

to fish on the 'banks of Newfoundland, for a certain time. 

This^ore hard \\]K)\\ the comm^rce of these colonics, whic?h 

'as in a great measure supported by the fishery. 
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J). Soon after, another bill was passed, which restrained 
the trade of the middle and southern colonies to Great-Britaiiii 
Ireland, and the West-Indies^ except under certain conditions. 
These repeated acts of oppression on the part of Great- Britaini 
mlienated the afiections of America from her parent and sove- 
ireign, and produced a combined opposition to the whole sys- 
tern of taxation. 

14. Preparatio9a began to be made, to oppose by force, the 

execution of these acts of pjiriiament. The militia of the 

.country were trained to the use of arms, great encouragement 

iras given for the manufacture of gunpowder, and measures 

urcre taken to obtain all kinds of military stores* 

1 5^ In February, Colonel Leshe was sent with a detachment 
of troops from Boston, to take possession of some cannon at Sa- 
lem. Bui the people had intelligence of (he design ; took up the 
draw-bridge In that town, and prevented the troops from pa^stni^t 
until the cannon were secured ; so that the expedition failed* 

16* In April, Colonel Smith and Major Pitcaim were sent 

with a body of troops, to destroy the military stores which had 

. been collected at Concord, about twenty miles from Boston. 

At Lexington the militia were collected on a green, to oppose 

the incursion of thp British forces. These were fired oa by 

i the British troops, and eight men killed on the spot. 

17. The militia were dispersed, and the troops proceeded 
; to Concord, where they destroyed a few stores. But on their 
^ return, they were incessantly harrassed by the Americans, 
I who, inflamed with just resentment, fired lipon them from 
I houses and fences^ and pursued them to Boston. 

18. Here was spilt tht Jlrst blood in the late war; a war 
which severed America from the British empire. Lexington 

. opened the first scene of the great drama^ which, in its pro- 
, gress, exhibited the most inustrious characters and events, aad 
► closed with a revolution, equally glorious for the actors, and 
i important in its consequences to the human race. 

19. This battle roused all America. The militia collected 
from all quarters, and Boston was in a few days besieged by 
twenty thousand men. A stop was put to all intercourse be- 
tween the town and country, and the inhabitants were reduced 
to great want of provisions. 

. 20. General Gage promised to let the people depart, i{ they 
would deliver up their arms. 1 he people complied ; but when 
'.the general had obtained their arms, the perfidious wretch 
refused to let the people go. 
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, 31* In the mean time, a sms^ll nUtnb^r ef merii under the 
command of Colonel Allen, and Colonel £ast«B, without 9ttf 
public orders, surprised ar.d took the 9ritish garriton at Tt-| 
conderago, without the loas of a man* 

33, In June following, our troops attempted le fortlij 

^ Ponker'8 Hill, which lies in Char}estpwp, and but a viUe and 

ah half from Boston. They had, during the night, tbrawii i^ 

«a small bre$8t-work, which shelteped them ffom the fire df tl» 

^British cannon* 

S3. But the next' morning, the Bntlsh army was sent te 
^rivc them from the hill, and landing under cover of their caa* 
non, they set fire to Char lestown, which was consumed, and 
tnarched t6 attack our troops in the entrepchments. A severe 
engagement ensued, in which Ihe British suffered a very greet 
}t»ss both of officers and privates. ^ 

$4. They were repulsed at first, arid thrown into disorder; 
but they fiaaUy carried the fortification with the poiat .of the 
J>ayojiet. The Americans siaffei^ed a small loss, compared 
with the British ; but the death of the brave General Warren, 
•who fell in the a6tion, a martyr to the cause of his couxitry, 
was severely felt ijnd universally lamented. 

85. About this time, the continental Congress appointed 
George Washington, Esq. a native of Virgiiiia, to the chief 
•|:dmmand of the Americaij^ army. This gentleman had bcek 
a distinguished and successful officer in the preceding war, and 
.be seemvid destined by Heaven to be the s&viour of his country. 

S^. He accepted the appointment with a difiidence which 
was a proof of his prudence and his greatness, . He rf fused 
any pay for eight years laborious and hardy service ; and by 
hh matchless ^ill, fortitude and perseverance, conducted 
Aijierica "through indescribable difficulties to indepeadene« 
aad peace. 

^7.^ While true merit is esteemed, or vh^tue honored, raaii- 
kind will never cease tn revere the memory of this hero ; and 
' white gratitude remains in the human breast, the praises of 
WASiiiiiroToy shall dwell on every American tongue. 

2^, General Washiugton, with other officers appointed by i 
Cpugress, arrived a* Cambridge, and touk command of the' 
American army in July. From this time, the aSair? «f 
America began to assimie tiie appearance of a regular and 
general opposition to tlie forces of Great-Britain. 

29. In autumn, a body of troops, under the command ^l 
General Montgomery, besieged an^ took ^lie garifiaon at Sc* 
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3blLn*aiv!tid) eotnmands the cAttaboe ihUi Canada. 'ThepriS' 
oners anniuntcd to about seven hundred. General Mbntgom* 
eiy pursued his success and took MoUtresd ; and designed to 
push his victories to Quebec. 

30. A body of troops commanded by Arnold, was ordered 
Id march to Canada, by the river Kennebecky and tbro'the \i\L 
demess. Aft^r suffering every hardsiiip, and the nibst dis** 
tixissing hunger, they arrived in, Canada, and were joined by 
^^eneral Montgomery before Quebec. This city, which was 
oomtnanded by Governor Carleton, ^as irhilicdiately besieged. 
But there being Uttlc hope of taking the town by a si^ge, it 
was determined to storm it. 

^ Si. The attack was made on the last day of December^ but 
jpiroved itns\icces&fuly and fatai'to the brave general, who, with 
his aid, was killed in attempting ^o scale the walls. 
^ St. Of the three divisions which attacked the town, one only 
entered, arid thai Was obHged to surrender to superior foi-ce. 
A^Y tins defeat, Arnold, who now commanded the troopsi 
oontinued some months Before Quebtc, altliough his troops 
fiuirered incredibly by cold and sickness. But the next spring 
the Americans were obliged to retreat from Canada. 

■ 33^. About this timcy the large and flourishing town of Nor; 
ifislk} in Virginia, was wantonly burnt by order of Lord DunI 
^ore; the royal governor. - 

I 34; General Gage weit to England in September, and wa** 
pmcceeded in t8>e ©ommand by General Howe. ' 

35^ Falt]i««iih, a considerable towH in the province ef Maine, 
in Massachesetts, shared the' fate pf Norfolk j being lard in 
ashes fey order fef the British admiral. ' 

36. The British kwg ^ntei^ed int-o treatiesvvilh some of the 
German princes f(* abotft,sevei>teen thousand men, wlio were 
te be »tnt to Ameri<ia the next year, to assist in subduing the 
ooi<»iie8. The BriliSh parliament also passed an act, forbid- 
ding^ all intercourse With America; and while they repealed' 
the Bostoi> port and fishery bilh*, tkey declared all American. 
property on the high seas, forfeited to i)ie captsrs. 
' 37. This act induced Oongrfts to chaijj^e the mode ©f car- 
rying on the war ; and measures were takja to annoy the en- 
emy in Boston. For this purpose batteries were opened on 
•eVferal hills, I'rom whence shot t\nd bonibs were thrown into 
.the towilt But the batteries-which were opened on Dorches- 
;ter point had the b^st effect, and jomi obUiiid itieneral Howe 
ito aban^on^the. town. In Maicii, 1776, Uie BiiLish troop: 
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embarked for Halifax^ and General WashiBj^ entered the 
town in triumph. 

38. In the ensuing summert a small squadron of ships, eaaa- 
Bisnded by Sir Peter Parker, and a body of troops under tbe 
Generals Clinton and Comwallis, attempted to take Charles- 
ton, the capital of South- Carolina* The ships made a Yiolent 
attack upon the fort in Sullivan's Island, but were repulsed 
with great loss, and the expedition was abandoned. 

39. In July, Congress published their declaratioo of inde* 
pendence, which for ever separated America from- Great- 
Bi^tain. This great event took place two hundred and eighty* 
four years after the discovery of America by Colnmbus^ one 
hundred and seventy from the first effectual settlement in \^- 
ginia, Jtnd one hundred and fifty-six from the first settlement* 
of Plymouth in Massachusetts, which were tlie earliest £ng- - 
lish settlements in ATpcrica. 

40. Just after this declaration. General Howe, with a power- 
ful force, arrived near New- York ; and landed the troops upoD 
Staten-Island* General Washington was in New- York with 
about thirteen thousand men, encamped either in the cily or 
the neighboring fortifications* 

41. The operatiens of the British began by the action on 
Long-tsland, in the month of August* The Ameiicans wcf9 
defeated, and General Sullivan and Lord Stirling^ with a large 
body of men, were made prisoners* The night alter the en- 
gagement, a ret^reat was oi^dered and executed with such si- 
lence, that the Americans left the idand without alarming I 
their enemies^ and without loss* 

42« In September, the city of NeWrYork.wasabsffldonedby. 
the American army, and taken by the British* 

43* In November, Fort Washington, on York-Island, wai 
token, and more than two thousand men made prisoners* Fort 
I^ee, opposite to Fort Washington on the Jersey shore, was 
soon after taken, but the garrison escaped* 

44. About the same time, General Clinton was sent with a 
body oFtroops to take possession of fthederlsland ; and su^-. 
ceeded. In addition to all these losses and defeats, the Amer* 
icanarmy suffered by desertion, and more by sickness, which 
was epidemic, and very. mortal* 

. 45. The northern army at Ticonderoga, was in a disagree^ 
b?e situation, particuUrly after the battle on Lake Champlaio* 

which the American force, connsting of a few light YesselSi 
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lander the command of Arnold and GeneraJ Waterbury, was 
totaHy dispersed. 

4«* But General CsU'Ieton) instead of pursuing his victory, 
Isinded at Crown-Point, recounoitercd our posts at Ticonde- 
roga ;ind Mount Independence, and returned to winter quarters 
in Canada, 

47. At the close of this yearthe AmcficfLn army was dwin- 
dled to a handful of men ; and General Lee was taken pri^o i- 
er in New* Jersey. Far from being discouraged at these losseSf 
P^mi^ress took measures to raise and establish an army. 

48. In this critical situation, General Washington suqmsed 
and took a large b^y of Hessians, who were cantoned at Tren* 

^ tcm, and soon after another body of th^ British troops at 
Princeton. 

49. The address in plannitig and executing these enterprise?, 
reflected the highest honor on the commander, i^ the suc- 
cess revived the despondmg hopes of America^ The loss of i 
General Mercer, a gallant officer, at Princeton, was the prin* 
dpal circumstance that allayed the joys of victory. 

Bt. Tlic following year [1777] was distinguished by very 
memorable events in favor of America. On the opening of 
the campaign, Governor Tryon waa sent with a body of troops 
to destroy the stores at Danbury, in Connecticut. This plan 
was executed, and the town mostly burnt. The enemy suf« 
fered in thejir retreat, and the Americana lost General Woos- 
ter, a. brave and experienced officer. 

!ll. General Prescot was taken from hisquarterson Rhode- 
Island, by the address and enterprise of Colonel Barton, and 
conveyed prisoner to the continent. 

^3. Genera] Burgoyne, who commanded the northern Brit* 
ish army, took possession of Ticonderoga, which had bccB 
UHindimed by the Americans. He "pushed his successes^ cross* 
ed Lake George^ and eiu;amped on the banks of the Hudsor^ 
near Saratoga. 

53. His progressi however, was checked by the defeat of 
Colonel Batim, near Beooiagton, in which the undisciplined 
tnilitia of Vermont, undtr General Stark, displayed tjinexan^r 
pled bravery, and captured almost the whole detachment. 

*4. The militia assembled from all parts ©f New En inland, 
to stop the progress of General Burgoyne. These, with the 
regular troopSr fi>niied a resyectaUe armyi commanded hf 
G(liieralG«Cc4. 
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53. After two ssvtie art'ioiis, in which the Generals Lin- 
coln and AriiolJ behaved with uncommon jjallantry, and were 
Nvoundcd, Cicneral Biirgoj^nc found himself enclosed with brave 
troops, and v.us forced to surrender his whole army, amount- 
]vfi; to ten thousand men, into the hands ©f the Americans. 
Tliis happened in October, 

56. 'J his event diffused a universal joy over America, and 
If? id a foundation for a treaty with France., 

57. But before these transactions, the main body of the 
British forces had embarked at Nevr-York, sailed up the Chcs- 
apeak, and landed at the head of Elk river. The array soon 
bej^an their march for Philadelphia. General Washington 
had determined to oppose them, and fer this purpose made; a 
stand upon the heights near Brand ywinc Creek. 

58. Here the armies enga.c;ed, and the Americans'were over- 
powered, and suffered great loss.^ The. enemy soon pursued 
their march, and took possession of Philadelphia towards the 
close of September. 

59. Not long after, the two armies were again engaged at 
Germantown, and in the beginning of the action the Amcri-. 
cans had tlie ^ vantage » but by some unlucky accident, the 
fortune of the day was turned in favor of the British. Both 
sides suffered. considerable losses ; on the side of tlie Ameri- 
cans, was Genera! Nash, ^ • 

60. In an attack upon the forts at Mud Island and Red 
Bank, the Hessians were unsuccessful, and their commander, 
Colonel Donop, killed. The British also lost the Augusta, a 
shipof t^e line. But the forts wiprc afterwards taken, and 
the navigatioi of the Delaware opencjd. General ^\'ashing- 
ton was reinforced, with part of the troops which had compos- 
ed the northern army, under general Gates; and both arniies 
retired to winter quarters. . 

61- In October, the same month in which general Bur* 
goyne was taken at Saratoga, general Vaughan, with a "small 
fleet, sailed up Hudson's river, and wantonly burnt Kingston^ 
a beautiful Dutch settlement, on the west.^ldeof the river. 

62. The beginning of the next year (177S) was distin- 
guished by a treaty of alliance between France and 'America; 
by which we obtained a powerful and generous ally- 
. ^3, When the English ministry were iiiformed that this trea- , 
ty was on foot, they dispatched commissioners to America to ' 
~*'empt a reconciliation. But America would Yiot nowac-^ 
': Uieir offers. Early in the spiingr Count d'Estairig, with a 
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fie^t df fifteen sail of the line', wa5 sent by the ccnrt of France 
t6 assist America. * , .*^ 

•**i4.v Geseral Howe left the array and fcturncclto En ;land ; 
the command then devolved upon Sir Henry Clinlcn. • In Jui'., 
tfxc British army left Philadelphia, a^dii^tirched forNvw-Yi rk. « 
■' 65. On their march they were annoyed by the Art^ericans ; 
und at Monmouth a vtvy regular action took p'/ace between piirr. 
Cff the armies ; the enemy was repulsed with great loss ; and 
fca4Ceneral Lee obeyed his orders, a signal victory must have 
bicen obtained.- General Lee, for his ill conduct tl:at day, was 
suspended, and was never gfterwards perinittcd to join th^ arm\ . 
* 6».. In August, Gcnferal Sullivan,'witli a lur^e body of iroopi^ 
attempted to take possession of Rhode- Island, but did fiot suc- 
ceed. Soon afteiv the stores aiid shipping at-Bedfurd, in 
Massachusetts, were burnt by a party of British troops. The 
same year, Savaimah, the capital of Georgia, was talten by the' 
British, under the command of Colonel Campbell; 

67* In the following year (1/79)' General Lincoln was«Up- 
pomted to the command of the southern army; ^ - 

' 68. Governor Tryon and Sir George Collier made an incur- 
sion into Connecticut, and burnt, with wanton barbarity, the 
towns of Fairfield and Norwalk. 

69. But the American arms were crownfed with success in 
a* bold attack upon Stoney-Point,' wiiich was surprised and 
taken by General Wayne, in the night of th3 isih of Ji:iy. 
Five hundred men v/ere made prisoners, with a smail loss on 
Cither side. ' ~ " ' 

. 70. A party of British forces attempted this summer to build 
a fort on Penobscot river, for the purpose- o«fcuiling tinribtjr in 
the neighboring forests. A plan was' laid by Massachusetts 
to dislodge them, and- a considerable fleet collected for that 
purpose. But the plan failed of success, and the whole marine 
force fell into t;he hands of the Britislv, except some vesstls, 
which were burnt by the Americans themselves. - 

71. In October, (iencral Lincoln and Count d'Estainp; ma«Ie 
an assault upon Savannah; l^ut they were repulsed with con- 
siderable Joss. In this action, the celebrated Polish count, 
Pulaski, who had acquired the reputation of a brave soldieTj 
was mortally wounded. 

7Z, In this summer, General Sullivan nrai'ched with a- body 
of troops into the Indian count-ry, and burnt and destroyed all 
ttici'r provisions and settlementi^ that ft II ia their way* 
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73. On the openine^ ef the campaign the next year (1 rtd> 
the British troops left Rhode*lsiand. ^ An exp^ition under 
General Clinton and Lord Comwallis, was undertaken against 
Charleston, South-Carolina, where General Lincoln comntiandr 
cd. This town) after a cUse siege of about six weeksy w&t 
surrendered to the British commander ; and General Lincoln^ 
nnd the whole American garrison, were made prisoners* 

74. General Cates was appointed to the command in the 
southern department, and another army collected. In Att^^usty 
Lord Comwallis attacked the American troops at Camdons ii| 
South- Carolina, and routed them with con%lderable loss* He 
afterwards march ed. through tlie souAem statcSf And siqpposcd 
them entirely subdued* 

75. The same summer, the British troops made frequent 
incursions from Kew York into the Jerseys; raTaging and 
plundering the country. In one of these descents, the Rer* 
Mr, Caldwell, a respectable clergyman and warm patriot, and 
his lady, were inhumanly murdered by the savage soldiery- * 

76. In July, a French fleet, under Monsieur dc Ternay , witft 
a body of land forces, commanded by C<$unt dc Rochan^au^ 
arrived at Rhode-Island, to the great joy of the Americans.^ • 

77. This year was also distinguished by the infamoas trea^ 
son of Arnold. General Waifehington having some business , 
to trainsact at Wcathersfield in Connecticut, left Aiiiold to 
command the important post of West-Point, which guards a 
pass in Hudson's river, about sixty miles from New-York* 
Aniold's conduct in the city of Philadelphia, the preceding 
winter, had been censured; *ai>d the treatment he received in 
tfonstquence, had given him offence. 

78. He determined to take revenge ; and for this purpose, 
hi; entered into a negociation with Sir iiiiiry Clinton to deliver 
VV est- Point and the army into the hands of tlic British. While 
gtneral W-ashington was absent, he dismounted the cannon in 
aonie of the forts, and took other steps to render the taking 
cf the post easy foiNthe enemy* 

79. But by a providential discovery, the whole plan wa^ 
defeated. Major Andre, aid to general Clinton, a brave offi- 
cer, who had been sciit up the river as a spy, to concert the 

, plan of operations, with Arnold, was taken, condemned by a 
couit-martial) and executed. 

10. Arnold made his escape by getting on board the Vul? 
\ British vess)elj which lay in the river. His conduct- 
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has stamped Jam Witli infamy ; and, like all traitors, he is des- 
pised by a\[ niinklnd. General Washington arrived in cunip 
JMSt ai\jr Arnold haduiads his escape, and restored order in 
the garrison. * 

8 1. After the defeat of general Gates in Carolina, general 
Gr<jene ^vas appointed to the command in the seuthern depart- 
ment. From this period things in that quarter wore a more 
favorabl- aspect. • Colonel Tarltton, the active commander of 
the British legion, was defeated by, general -Morgan, the in- 
trepid commander of the ri fie men. , 

-/^2, After a variety of niovements, the <wo ar.iiies n»ct at 
Guilford, iin North Carolina, iierc was one of the best foiigiu: 
actioh'j during the war,. General Greene and LortI Corn Wil- 
lis everted themselves at the head of their respective armies, 
and c\ltlK>* the Americans were obliged to retire from the ticid 
of battle, yet the British army suffered an immense loss, and 
eculd FiO^ pursue the victory. This action happened on the 
15th of March,, 1781.. 

, $3. Ii^ the spring, Arnold, who was made a brigadier genc- 
rul in the British service, 'with a small number of Uoopr, sailed' 
fur Virginia, and plundered the country. This calicd the at- 
tention of the Erench fleet to that quarter; and a na\^Ieri?:;;a,'^:s- 
rueftt took ^lace between the En^^h-ah and French, in \viii:ih 
bome of the English ships were much damaged, and one en^ 
tirely disable^. 

84. After the battle at Guilford, general Green moved 
tpwards South Carolina, to drive the British from their posts 
ip that state. Here Lord Raw don. obtained an incontiidc r:\ble 
i«,dvantage over the Americans near Camden. . . 

So, But general Green more than recovered this diTadva!:^- 
tage, by the briiliunt and successful action attl^.e Eutav/ Springs ; 
where general Marian distinguished himself, and the lirave 
Qolonel VVasliington was wounded and taken prisoner. 

86. Lord Cornsyallis finding general GrecQ succcsnf;:! iji 
Carolina, marched to Virginia, collected ids forces, and ibriined 
himself in Yorktown. . Jn the mean ^li me Arnold made an in-^ 
G.uis,ion into Connecticut, burnt a part of New London, took 
Eort Griswold by storm, and put the garrison to the sword. 
^,87. The garrison consisted chiefly of mea suddenly colU-ctr. 
ed from the little town of. Groton, ^which, by the savage cru^^^ 
city of the British officer who commanded the attack, lost, in' 
one hour; almost all its heads of families* The brave coiondi 

1.3 
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Lcdyai-d, who comTnaoiled the fort, was Mif^ wkK%i« oxnt 
swoixl, after he had suiTendcred. 

88. The Marquis dc la Fayette, the krave and generoua ik> 
bleman, whose services command the gratitude of every Amer- 
ican, had hcen dispatched from the main army, to watch the 
niotions of Lord Comwallis in Virginia, 

89. About the last jof August, Count de Grasae arrived with 
a large fleet in the Chesapcak, and blocked up the British tix>opa 
at Yorktown. Admit*al Greaves, with a British fleet, appeared^.. 
off the Capes, and an actionsucceeded, but it was not decisive* 

90. General Washington had, before this time, moved the 
main body of his army, together with the French troops, to 
the southward ; find as soon as he heard of the arnval of the 
French Aeet in the Chesapeak, he made rapUl marches to the 
head of £lk> where embarking the trot^, he soon arrived at 
Yorktown* 

9 1 . A <:lose siege immadlatcly commenced, and was carried 
on with such vigor, by the combined forces of America and 
France, that Lord Cornwallis was obliged to surrender* This 
glorious event, which took place on the 19th of October, 17a 1 1 
decided the contest in favor of America^ and laid the fotmdar 
tionof a genei-al f eace. 

92. A few months after the surrender tiX Cornwallis, the 
British evacuated all their posts in South Carolina and Georgia) 
and retired to the main army in New York. 

93. The next fpring (»782) Sir Guy Carieton arrived in 
New York, and rook coiximand of the British army in America* 
Immediately after hiaarrival, he acquainted genejral Washing* 
ton and Congress, that negociation for a peace {lad |)een com- 
menced at Paris. 

94* On the 30th of Novenfd>er, ITS2, the provisioiul articled 
of peace were signed at Paris, by which Great Britain ac* 
knowledged the independence and sovereignty of the United 
States of Anierica. 

95. Thus ended a long and arduccas conflict, in which Great 
Britain expended near ah^mdred millions of nniney, with an 
hundred thousand lives, and won nothing. ^ Amcfica cndnred 
every cruelty and distress from her enemies ; lost many Jives 
and inuch treasure — ^but delivered hetseif from a forctgn do- 
minion, and guiucd a rank among the n^itions of th« eaith. 
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Oratiow^ deUvtrid at BostoVj March 5, 1772, ^j JDr^ 
JosKPn Waxkkn ; in convmemotatian of the evening of the 
Jifih ofMarchy 1770 ; Vfhm m number of citizen* were killed 
ity a party of BrUieh iroofn^ quartered among them^ in time ^ 
peacem 
1. "IITHEN we turn over the historic pagoy and trace the 
^^ rite and &H of states aod empires ; the mighty revo- 
lutions which have «o often varied the face of the world, strike 
our minds with solemn surprise, and we are natura^y led to 
search for the cause of sueh asfioushinf^ changes. 

3. JThat nran is formed for aacso/ i^^ is an observation) which 
; upon our first enquiry) preseou itself to our mw. Govem- 
\ jnent has its origm in the «w«&i«m of individuals, and hath for 
its end, the Mtrength and ^ecmriiy of ail ; and so long aa the 
Bscans of effecting this important end^ are thoroughly known, 
and religiously attended to, govtmnleBt is one of the richest 
blessings to mankind, ai^d ought to be h^d in the highest vei>^ 
eration. 

5. In young and new formed communities, the grand design 
cf this institution,is most generally understood, and roost strictly 
regarded ; the motives which urged to the social compact, can- 
not \»e at onee forgotten, and thtu equality which is remembered 
to have subsisted so lately among them, prevents those wiio art 
clothed with mithority from atten^pting to invade the freedom 

: of their brethren ; or, if such aa attempt is made, it prevents 

[ the community from sufiering the offender to go unpunialied* 

4* Every member feels it to be his interest, and knows it to 

I be his duty, to preserve inviolate the constitution on which the 

public safety depends, and is equally ready to assist the magu* 

irate in the execution of the laws, and the s^thject in the defence 

of his right. So long as the noble attachment to a constitu- 

^ tion, founded on free and benevolent principles, exists in foil 

' vigor, in any state, that state must be flourishing and happy. 

\. 5. It was this noble attachment to a free constitution which 

raised ancient Rome from the amallest begmniiigs, to that 

Vight summit of happiness and glory to which she arrived; 

; and it was the loss of this which plunged her from that sum* 

I mit, into the black gulph of infamy and slavery, ^ 

6. It was t/ii9 attachment which inspired her senators with 
j wisdom i it-was thi* which glowed in the breast cf her heroes i 
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it was this wliich guarded her liberties, and extctided her do- 
minions, cave peace at h»me, and commanded respect abroad ; 
^nd when /te decaved, her magistrates lost their reverence ior 
iustice and laws, and degenerated into tyrants and oppressors- 
her senators, forgetful of their dignity, and seduced by base 
corruption, betrayed their country— her soldiersr regardless of 
their relation to the community, and urged o^t/v by the hopes 
of plunder and rapine, unfeelingly committed the ni^st fiagi^t 
enormities; and, hired to the trade of death, with relentless 
ftiv they perpetrated the naost cruel murders; by which the 
streets of imperial Rome were dr*'nched with her ^zod/^^r blcod. 
• 7. 1 'bus ilus an/iress of the world lo-it her dommions abroad ; 
and her inhabitants, diBsolute in their manners, at length be- 
came contented zUtves; and sh« stands t. this day, the scorn 
and derision of nations, and. a- monument of this eternal truth, 
WveXfiubiic^hafifiincBa dcptncU on a -virtuous trndwishakm attach^ 
mtnt to a free consntuUGn* ^ , j r' 

«. It was this attachment to a constitution founaed on tree 
and benevolent principles, which inspired the first settlers of 
this country : they saw with grief the daring outrages cohi- 
mitted on the free constitution of their native land— they knew 
that nothing but a civil war could at that time restore its 

priitine purity. , . , j • ♦! 

9. So hard was it to.re solve to emoinie tneir hands m tl^e 
blood of their brethren, that they chose rather to quit their 
fair possessions, and seek another habitation in a distant cimie.. 
When they came to this new world, which they iairly purcnased 
of the hidian natives, the only rightful proprietors, they cm- 
tivated the then barren soil, by their incessant labor, asd ce- 
fcndcd their dear bought possessions with the fortitude of the 
christian, and the bravery of the hero. 

. 10. After various struggles, which, during the tyrannic 
reigns of the house of Stuart, :were constantly . maintamecV 
between right and wrong, between liberty and slavery, the 
connection between Great-Biiiain and this colony, was settled 
in the reign of King William and Queen Mary, by a compact, 
the conditions of which were expressed in a charter ;. by which 
all the hbcriies and immunities of British subjects were secur- 
ed to this province, as l\illy and as absolutely as they possibly 
-ould be by any human instrument whicn Cc;n be devised, . 
11. it is undeniably true, that the grcatebt und most im- 

^rtant right of a Briti&h subject is, that he ii/iuU be ^ovamd by^ 
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m temi^ bui ihou So which hCy eiiHtr in fier$fin 9t by hU refircaen-^ 
utivc^ hath given his consent ; aad thU I vriU venture to assert, 
s the gt*and basis «f BfUish freedom ; it 13 inter woven with th« ^ 
;oastttution ; and whenever this is lest, the iconjititutien ojust 
« destroyed* 

13. Let lis new allow ourselves a few mom^n^s to examine 
lie htc (KtM ^ftht British JiarUaiment fir jtaxin^ America, Let 
1^ with candor judge whether they are const! tutionaliy binding 
rpoQ ua^ if they «re» in the name jqfjusnccf let es submit ta 
bem without one murmuring .word. 

13« Firsts I would ask, whether tlie members of the Briiiil^ 
touae of commonsi are the democracy of this province ? If 
bey arC} they are either the people of this provmces or are 
leetedby flie people ef this province, to represent them, and, 
myc therefore a constitutional right to originate a bill for t«ix* 
ag them ; it is most certain they are neither; and therefore 
othing done by them cmbe said to be done by the democrat 
inuich of our constitution. 

14* I would next ask| whether the krrds, who compose the 
jistocratic branch of the legislature, are peeissof Ameriaai I 
lever heard it was (even in these extraordinary tiine8)ao mucl^. 
s pretended; and iftheyare net, certainly no act of /^«V*'oan 
p said te be the act ef the aristocratic branch of our consti- 
ption. 

. 15. The power of the monarchic branch we with pleasure 

(^kaowledge, resides in the king, who may actcithar in person, 

rby his representative ;,-and I freely confess that lean sec no. 

^asou why9.TKOChAM,ATio^Jbrruifiin^ ?noncy in Amcrita^ isf 

iiedby the king's *o/<f authority, would not be equally consibtent 

ith our constitution, and therefore equally binding upon us 

th t\\t late act* of parliament fir taxing ha- For it is plain, 

t if there is any validity in those acts^ it must ai'ise altogether 

ni the menarchical branch of ti^e iegisidture. And 1 fur- 

r think, that it weuld be at least as eqaitubfe ; for 1 do not 

ceive it to be of the least importance to us by w/wm oar 

p^rty is taken away, so long as it is tdkcn aw^y AVitiiout 

' consent. 

1 6. I am very much at a loss to know by what figure of. 
to/k, the inhabitants of this province can be called free 
fcctSf when they are obliged to obey implicitly, such laws 
ire made for them by men three thousand miles off, whom 

Ff know not, and whom they never have einpo\?ered to act 
thenki or how they can be said t© have /irojicrt]/^ when ^ 
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fcody of men, over' whom they have not the least eontroh^Vi^ 
who are not in any way accountable to them, shall oblige thea 
to deliver up any prtrt, or the -whole of their aubstance> 'yri^ 
out even asking their consent. - • - . . 

17. And yet, whoever pretends that the late acta of the Brit 
ish parliament for taxing America, ou^ht* to be deemed bid^ 
ing upon us, must admit at once that \ve kre absolute slavd 
and have no property of our own ; or else that we may bcfm 
tnen^ and at the same time under the necessity of obeying tkj 
arbitrary commands of these over whom we have no control d 
influence ; and that, we may ftavcfirofiertyofourowny whicli 
is entirely at t/ie dis/iosal of anotfiet, \ 

* 18. Such gross absurdities, I believe,'wUlnot be relished tt 
this enlightened age ; and it can be no gredt matter of w#nder^ 
that the people quickly perceived, aad seriously complained 
of the inroads which these acts must unavoidably make upoa 
their //to-/y, and of the hsLz^rd to vfh'ich ihtiv luh^ie firo/ieriyli 
by them exposed ; for if they may be taxed without their cotf 
sent, even in the smallest trifle, they may also, withouttheircoT> 
»ent,''be deprived of every thing they possess, although eier 
so valuable, cVer so dear. 

19. Certainly it never entered the hearts of our ancestors, 
that after so many dangers in this then desolate wilderness, their 
hard earned property should be at the disposal of the fe-itisii 
parliament. And as it was soonfonnd th^t tliis taxalion could nd 
be supported by reason and argument, it seemed necessary that 
due act of oppression should be enforced by another; and thtrt* 
foFe, contrary to our just rights, as possessing, or at least haviif 
a just title to possess, all the liberties find immunitiee of Briiistf 
subjects, a standing army wis established among us in tinieof 
peace, and evidently for the purpose of aflccting that which it 
was one principal design of the founders of the constitution to 
prevent (when they declared a standing army, in time of peacci^ 
to be agabiat laivj namely,' for the enforcement of obediend 
toact'5, which -upon fair examination, appeared to be unjust 
and uncoiVslitutionah ' 

20. 'i he ruinous consequences of standing armies to free 
comr.iunitit^s, may be sct'ti in ti^.c histories of Syracuse^ jiomCf 
and many other once ilourisiiino: .states; some ef which hav^ 
now searce a name ! Their b j.wv.fal iufliience is most suddenly 

-It, v/hen tiiey arc placed in populous cities ; for by a corrup 
)n of morals, tiuipubhc happiness is immediately aflticted. 1 
*1. Tiiatthisis oi;e-of the eiiects of quartering troops k)i 
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lopulous^citf 9 is a truth, ,to which many a mourning parent^ 
aany a lost despairipg child in this metropolis^ must bear a 
'ery melancholy testimony. Soldiers are also taught to con- 
ader arm^ as the onlyarl^iters by which every dispute is to be 
^cided between contcndiBg states; they are insiructeil, /m-. 
xHcitly to obey their commanders, without enquiring into thc^ 
ustice of the cause th^y are lengaged to support. Hence it 
» that they are. ever to be dreaded. as the ready engines of 
yranny and oppression* 

22. And it is too observable that they are prone to introduce! 
he same mode of decision in the disputes of individuals, and, 
bom thence have .arisen great animosities between them and 
fce i?i/i0tb^ta?itsj who', whilst iri a naked, d<?j[encfeless state, are ^ 
pequcntly insulted and abused by ai^ a'rtncd soldiery. And 
l»is will be more especially the case, when the troops are 
aformed thatthe intention.of their being statipned in any city 
S to onuerarve the infiabiiania. ■ ■ ' 

23. That this was the avowed design of stationing an arnned 
area in this town, is sufficiently known; apd w<?, my fell#w-' 
itizens, have seen, . ^f ^ have felt the tragical eiRTects! The ' 
•ATAUFiFTH Ofs- MjAacft/ .irfO, CQTi never be /orgotten ! The , 
terrors of thcit dreadful'night are but too deeply impressed on 
jar hearts. Language is t»o feeble to paint the emotions of 
pr sQulsy when our streets were stained witli the blood of our ' 
Yethren — .wlien our cars were wounded by the groans of the 
^^ng^ and pur eyes were tonneuted with the siglit of the 
li^nglcd bodies of the dead^ 

24. When our alafm,ed imagrnalion presented to our view 
^r houses wrapt in flames — our children subjelted to the 
^rbarous caprice of the raginj; soldiery — ©ur, beauttous virgins 
Jcpesed to ail die in*oleuce of unbridled passion — our virtuous 
rives, endeared to us by every tendej- tic, falling a sacrifice to 
[ovse than brutal violence, and perhaps like the famed Lucre- . 
», distracted with anguish and despair, ending their wi^elched ' 'i 
Tes by Cieir own fair hands. ,. 

'25. Wh^n we behold thq authors of our distress parading in 
ur streets, or drawn up in regular battalia,^ us though in a 
ostiie city, our hearts bt^at to arms ; we snatched our weapons, ' \ 
Imofit resolved, by one decisive stroke, to avenge the death of 
sxv slaughtered brethren^ and to secure from future danger all ■ 

^at we held most dear ; bCft propirious Heaven forbade tlie ' '\ 
loody caj-nage, and sa^^ed the thrcaitncd victims of our too , i' 
Ben resentment i not by their discipline, hot by tlicir regular ^ 
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array— -no, it was royal Gcorge'% livery that proved their ^ieU 
—it was that which turned the pointed engines of destructioi 
from their breasts. ' j 

3*. Thoughts of vengeance were aoon buried in our inbred 
afTectf^n to Great*Britain, and calm reason dicuted a method 
of removing the troops, more mild than an immedistte recoune 
to the sword. With united efforts you urged the immediate 
departure of the troops ih>ni the town— you inged it with i 
resolution which insured success— you obtained your wishes, 
and the removal of the troops was effected, without qdc drop 
^ their blood being shed by the inhabitantti. 

37. The immediate actors in the tragedy otthat mg^kiwtn 
surrendered to justiee. It is not mine to say how hit thcj 
were giiilty ! They have been tried, by the country and 
▲cquiTTED of murder ; and they are not again to be arraigned 
at an earthly bar $ but surely the men who have promiscuously 
scattered death amidst the innocent inhabitants of a populous 
«!ly, ought to see well to it, that they be prepared to stand, 
before the bat^ of an omniscient Judge I and all who contrived 
or encouraged the* stationing of troops in this place, have rea- 
sons of eternal importance, to reflect with deep contrition^ on 
their base designss and humbly to repent of their impious ma* 
chinations* 

28, The.voicfe of your fathers' blood criep to you from the 
ground — My son9j acorn to be stJVES ! In vain we met the 
frowns of tyrants — in vain we crossed the boisterous ocean, 
found a new world, and prepared it for the happy residence 
of Liberty-^ifi vain we toiled— in vain we fought — ^we bled in 
vain, if you, our offspring, want valor to repel the assaults 
of her invaders ! Stain not the glory of your worthy ancestors, 
but like them resolve never to part with your birthright — be 
wise in your deliberations, and determined in your exertions 
for the preservation of your liberty. \ 

29, Follow not the dictates of passion^ but enlist yourselves 
under the sacred banner of reason ; use every method in your 
power to secure your rights ; at least prevent the curses of 
posterity from being heaped upon your memories. 

30, If ^'ou with united zeal and fortitude, oppose the tar^ 
rent of oppression — ^if you feel the true lireof patriotibrn bum- 
ing in your brccists — if you from your souis despise the most 

^audy dress that slavery can wear — if you really prefer the 
neiyxoitage (whilst blest with liberty) to gilded palaces sur. 
indcd with the ensigns of slavery, you may have\he£il'» 
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lest assurance that tyranny, with her whole accursed train, 
will hide her hideous liead, in confusioui ahame and despair. 

3 1 . If you perform your part> you must have the sir6ngo:4t 
confidence,' thai the^ame Aimii^hty Bein^, who protected your , 
pious and venerable forefathers, who enabled them to lui*n u 
barren wilderness into a fruitful field, who so often nmde bare 
his a)nn for their sal\*ation, will still be mindful of you their 
offtpring. 

32. May this Almighty Being graciously preside in all 
ovir c©uii«iIs-«-may he direct ua-to such measures as he him- 
self shall approve, and be pleased to bless. May we ever be 
ftivored of God» May our land be a land of liberty, the seat 
of virtue, the asylum of the oppressed, a name and afiruhe i$i 
the whote earthy until'tlie Ust shock of time shall bury the em- 
pires of the world in undistinguished ruin ! 

Oration, delivered at BosroNj March 5, 1774, 6y the honor- 
ab/e J OHH Hancock, ii>y- in twnmemwation qf the evtning 
rf the 5th rf March^ 1770, vfhek a number of tfie citizaii v-^ere 
kiUed by a party of Btitiuh troopSy quartered among them in a 
ti^e^of ftemce. 

M en^ Brethren^ Fathers and Fellow Countrymen ! 
^- npHE attentive gravity— the venerable appearance of this 
crouded audience— ifie dignity which 1 behold in the 
countenances of ap many in this great assembly — the: solemni- 
ty of the occasion upon which w« have met togetJjer, joined 
to a consideration of the part I am to take in the important 
business of this day, fill me with an awe hitherto unkiwvn ; 
and kcighten the sense which I have ever had, of my unwpi - 
thiness to fill this sacred desk. 

2, Bittt, allured by the call of some of my respected feilov;- 
tritizens, witlvwhose request.it is always my greatest pleasui e 
to comply, I almost forget my want of ability to perlbrj^ wijut 
they required. In this jaituation I find my only suppojt in as- 
suring myself that.a generous people will not sevei eiy ctnsure 
•what tlvey know was well intended, tho' its want of merit fclioukl 
prevent their being able to applaud it. Ai>cl I pray, thut my 
sincere attachment to the inter<tst of my country, and my hear- 
- Hy detestation of every design formed agalmt lier liberties, may 
be admitted as some apology for ray appearance in this pTac \ 
^. I jhave always, from my earUest yout:i,..rejciced ia the 

,■ M 
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felicity of my fellow men ; and have ever considered it as the 
indispensible duly of every member of society to promote, as 
far as in lun lies, the prosperity of every iiidividual, but more 
especially of the cMimimity to which he beion|^s ; and also, as 
a faithful subject of the state, to use his utmost endeavors to 
detect, and havii^ detected^ strenuously to oppose everjutrai- 
torous plot-, which its enemies may devise for its destruction. 
4. Security to the persons and properties of the goveraed, is 
so ob\iously the design and end of civil government, that to 
attempt a logical proof of it, would be like burning tapers at 
noon day, to assist the sun in enlighjtei^ng the world. It can- 
not be eitiier virtuous or honorable, to attempt to support a 
j^overnment^of which this is not the greatest and principal 
))asls ; and it is to the last degree vicious and infamous to at- 
< tempt to support a government, which manifestly tends to ren- 
der the persons and properties of the governed insecure* 

.'"^ 5. Some boast of bQin^ /Jienda io govet^Tnent; I am a friend 
to righteoua government, to a government founded upon the 
principles of reason and justice ; but I glory in publicly avow- 
ing my eternal enmity to tyranny. Is the present system which 
the British administration have adopted for the goveniment of 
the cdonies, a righteous government I — Or is it tyranny ? — 
Here suffer me to ask (and would to Heaven there cotrfd be 
an answer) what tenderness, what regard, respect, or conskl- 
eration has Great Britain shewn, in their late transactions, for 
the security of the persons or properties of the inhtibitants of 
the colonies I Or rather, what have they omitted doing to de- 

- stroy that security ? 

^ 6t They have declared that they have ever had, and of 
right ought ever to have, full power to make laws of sufficient 
validity to bind the colonies in all cases whatever : they have 
exercised this pretended right, by imposing a tax u[)on us with- 
out our consent ; and lest we should shew some reluctance at 
parting with our property, her fleets and aniHcs are sent to 
support their mad pretv^nsions. 

7. The town of Boston, ever faithful to the British crown, 
has been invested by a British fi:^ct : the troops ot George 
III. have crossed the wide Atlantic, not to cnp,ai^c an enemy, 
but to assist a band of traitors^ hi trampling on the rights and 
liberties of his most loyal subjects in America— those rights 

.. and Hbertitjs which, as a father, ^e ought ever to regard, ^nd 
' king, he is bound, in honor, to defend from violation, 
it the risk ef his own life. 
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8. Letnot the history of the iilustnoiis house of Bmmswiok 
i»fprm posterity, that a King, descended from thut f^loiicus 
nipnarch George the 11. orice sent his Bintish sobjectii to con- 
quer and enslave his Sttbjects in America ; but be perpetual infa- 
my entailed upon that villain who dared to advise bis mastef to 
8vicl\execrable measures ; for it was easy to foresee the coniie- 
^qucnces which so naturally followed upon ser.ding Irootis into 
America, to enforce obedience to acts 6f the British purllanitnt, 
which neither God nor nnan ever empowered them to mi'x*. 

'9, It was reasonable to expect that troops, who kr.tw ihe er- 
rand they were sent upon, would treat the people, whom they 
were to subjugate^ with cruelty arid haUj^htiness, which too 
often buries the honorable character of a Boldier^ in the4is$^Tace- 
fut uanieof &,n unfeeling ruffian. The ti^oops, upon their first 
arrivid, took posftesuoo of our senate nouse, and pointed their 
cannon age^inst the judgment hall, ^nd even continued them 
there, whilst the supretne court of judicatuix^ for thii province 
was actually sitting to decide upon tlic lives and fortunes of the 
kmg*s subjects* 

10» Our streets nightly resounded with the noise of riot and 
^baacbery; our peaceful citizens were hourly exposed to 
shameful insults, and often felt the effects of their \i61enco and 
outrage. But this was not all ; as tho*they tho't it not enough 
to violate our civil rights, they endeavored to deprive ks of 
-^he enjoyment of our religious privileges ; to vitiate our raor*. 
als> and thereby render us deserving of destruction. Hence the 
rude din of arms, which broke in npon your solemn devotions, 
in your temples, on that day hallowed by Heaven and set apart 
by Goo himself for hispecithar worship. 

11* Hence, impious oaths and blasphemies so often tortured 
your onaccustemed ear. Hence, all the arts which idleness and 
luxury could invent, were used to betray our youth of oiie sex, 
Into exti*avagance and effeminacy — and of the other, into in- 
'fattiy and ruin ; and did they not but succeed too well '? Did 
-not a reverenqe for relif^ion sensibly decay ? Did notour infimts 
almost learn to lisp out curacs before they knew their horrid im- 
'Joit? Did notour youth forget they ^wcre Americans, and, 
^Tegardless of the admonitions of the wise and aged, servilely 
'c<^y from their tyrants, vices which finally must overthrow the 
empire of Great Britain ? And must 1 be impelled to acknow- 
ledge, thateven the noblest, fairest part of all the lower creation, 
did not cuUrvly escape the cursed soure ? When virtue has once 
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erected her thrcne within the female breast, U is upon so solid 
a basis that nothing is able to expeltfae heavenly inhabitant,^^ 

1 2. But have there not been some, few indeed, I hope, -whose 
>oiith and inexperience have rendered them a prey to wretches, 
whom upon the least refltction, they would have despised and 

^ liatcd, ^as foes to God and their country ? 1 fear there have 
\>vcn some such unhs^mr inataaces ; or why. have I seen an 
hr^nest father clothed wiUi shame i or^why a virtuous mother 
cisx>wned in tears ! 

13. But I fbrbei^, and <^e reluctantly to the transactions 
of that dismal night, whenin soch quick succeasion we fehtho 
rxtrcmcs of grief, asto/iishmeot and rage ; when Heaven in 
rnger for a dreadful moment, suffered bcil to take the reins ; 
>vhcn Sat€ai with his chosen b^d, opened the sluices of New 
TngJand's blood, and iacriligiously polluted our land with the 
dead bodies of her guiltless sons.^ 

U, Let this sad trile of death never be told without a tear ; 
Let not the heaving bosoril cease to bum with a manly indi^ao 
tion at the barbarous story, thro' the long tracks of future time : 
1 tt every parent tell the shameful story to his listening children 
tilltearsof pity glisten in their eyes^ and boiling passion shake 
tricir lender frames ; and whilst the anniversary of that ill fitted 
night is kept a jubilee ia tb^grimeourt of pandemonjumy l^ 
all America join in one common prayer to Heaven, that the in- 
human, ?4npvovok€d murders of the fifth of March, 17 fO, plan- 
ned by lliHsborough, and ^ knot of treacherous knaves in Boa- 
ton, and executed by the cruel hand of Preston and his san|^uin- 
ary coadjutors, may ever stand on history witliout a parallel. 

15. But what, my countrymen, withheM the ready arm of 
vengeance from executinginstant justice on the vile assassins? 
Perhaps you feared promiscuous carnage might ensue, and that 
the innocent might share the fate of those who had performed 
the infernal deed. But were not all guilty ? Were you not too 
tundfrof the lives of those who came to fix a yoke on jour 
neck I But 1 must not too severely blame a fault, which %rtsX 
S)Quls only call counnit. 

16. May ftiat magnificence of spirit which scorns, the low 
pursuits of malice ; may that generous compassion which ofteo 
preserves from ruin, even a guilty villain, forever actuate the 
T'vi'ie boooms of Anuricuns I But let not the miscreant 

'}:fi vainly imagine Lhdtwc feared their arfeis.. No, them wp 
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'despised; we dread nothing but sUiverj'^. Death is Ihe crea* 

' til re of R p<jrr<)oa's brain ; 'tis immortiirfty to s^^crince ouf- 
sclves for it^c ualvaiion of our country. We fear not death. ' 

• 17. That cyloomy nij^t, the p ik' faced tnoon, Jind the af- 
frighted stars that hurrif d thro' the sky, can witnrss tiiat'we 
fear not death. ' Our hearts, which at the recollection glow 
vHth a nige that four revolving ye^*^ have scarcely tauj^ht us 
to restrain, can witness that -we fear not dx?ath ; and happy it 
is for those who dared to insult, that their naked bones are not 
now piled" up an everlasting nionument of Massaciiusclt 3 
bravery. But they retired, they fled, aud in that flight thty 
found their only safety. 

J 8. We then expected that the hand of public jusiice would 
soon' inflict that punishment upon the murderLTs, which "by 
the laws of God and man, they had merited. But let the i;r- 
biassed pCn of a Robertson, or perhaps of some eqii ally famed 
American, conduct this trial before the great tribuiul of sue- 
ceedini^" generations ; and tho' the niurderc-rri may cscrjp- thf- 

Just rcstntmertof an enraged p^^opJe ; tho* drevsy justice, in- 
toxicated by the poisonous draught prepared for her ciir Ltili 

•iiodsupon her rotten seat, yet, be assured, such coni4,>licatL*u 
crimes will meet tbeir just reward. 

19. TcH me, ye bloody butchers 1 ye villains hig?i and low * 
ye wretches who contrived, as well as you who executed tht* 
inhuman detd l do ybu notfcelthe go^ids and stmgs of cons-J. 
ous guilt, pierce tiiro' your savage bosoms? 'i'ho' some ei ;.<Ai ' 
may think yourselves exalted to a hei':^ht that bvJs dtli. ncc 1 
to thir arm of human Justice^ and others shrouti you^S-lvcs be- 
neath the mask of hy[iocrisy, and build your Inrp-cB of sciicty 
e>n the low arts of cunninir, chicanery :<nd falsn.ocd; yef do 
you not sometimes feel thc^'gnAwingr^ ot* fl);..t wonu .v!ii«:]i. * 

•never dies? Do not the injured Shades of INiu.erick, Gray, , 
Caldwejl, A*ttucks, and Car,*' attend you- in your bclituiV . 
walks, arrest you eyen in the midst of your debaucheii^s artd 
fill even your dreams with terror? 

20. B«it if the unappcased manes of tke dead should not: - 
disturb their murderers', yet surely your o->durate hearts rnurji 
shrink, and your guilty blood must chill witiim your :is/ia 
veins, when you behold tlje miserable Monk, ti.e v/rxKi $ja 
Tictim of your savage cruelty. Observe liis totttrbr; hc-iff;;: 

• Persons slain on thrffth cfMurch^ 1770. 
m3 
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V, l.ich scarce sustain lils wasted body ; look on hi^ haggard 
eyes ; mark well the deathiike paleness of his fallen chl^ck, 
aud tell me, does not the sigl^t plant daggers in your souls ? 

21. Unhappy Mohk I cut off in the gay mom of ma!ikiood 
from all the joys which sweeten life, doomed to drag on a pid- 
fiil existence, without even a hope to taste th^ pleasures of re- 
turning health ! yet Monli ihou livcst not in vain ; thou liv*est 
a warning to thy country, which sympathizes with thee in thy 
sufferings ; thou livet.t an affecting, an alarming^^nstance of the 
liiibounded violence which lust of power, assisted by a standing 
army, can lead a traitor to commit. 

22. For us he bled, and now languishes.^ The wounds by 
which he is tortured to a lingering deaths were aimed at our. 
t.ountry 1 ^urt^ly meek eyed chanty can never behold such 
suflenng;^ with indifference. Nor can her lenient hand forbear 
to pour oil and wine into these wouJids ; and to assuage at least 
v/hut it cannot he ah , .. 

23. Patriotism is ever united with humanity and compassion. 
This noble affection^ which impels us. to sacrifice every thing 
dear, even hfe itself, to our country, involves, in it a commcm 
sympathy and tenderness for every citizim> an^ mu^st ever have 
a particular feeling for one who sui&rs in a public cause* Tho- 
it>U'ghly persuaded of this, X need not add a word to engage 
your compassion and bounty tovyard a fellow dtizeoy who wiiii 
long protracted anguish, falls a victim to th^ relentless rage of 
our common enemy. 

24. Yc dark designing knaves, ye murderers, parrieides I 
how dare you tread upon the earth, whicii hai» drank in the 
blood of slaughtered innocence shed by your wicked hands \ 
How dare you breathe that air which wafted to tiic car of Hea- 
ven, tlie groans of those who fell a sacrifice to your cursed 
ambition. But if the laboring earth doth not expand his jaws ; 
if the air you breathe is not Gommissloned to be the inintater 
of death ;. yet hear and tremble ! 

2^5. 1 he eye of Heaven penetrates the darkest c^iambersef 
the soul; traces the leading clue th'ro' all the labyrinth which 
yowr iijdu&trious foUles had devised ! and you, however you 
might have screened yourselves from human eyes, must hie 
aaraigncd, must lift your hands i-cd with the blood of those 
wtose de^th you have procured, at the trem^ncluous bar j>f 
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.v^i ©RATION, dr//v«-frffl/ theMrih Chunk in Hax^foxd^ nf 
the meeting (if the Connecticut Society of the Cincinnati^ July 4, 
1787, in commemoration aft he Independence of the. United SrateM^ 
My JoEi, BAntow, .£*^. Fubli^^icdby d'sire qfaaid Society, 
* Mr, Prchident^ Gentlemen of the Society, and Fetiow-CiUzcfis. - 
^' C\^ ^^^^ unniversary of so gi^at an event as the birth of 
^^ the empire in which we live, none will question the pro- 
^prictyoff passing a few moments in contemplating the various 
iibjeets sugpcsjLed to the miml by th-e important occasion. 

2. But at the present period, while the blessings claimed by 
lie sword of victory^ and promised in the voice of peace, re- 
main to be confirmed by our future cxeraona 5 while the nour- 
ishment, the gjowth, and even the existence of ourempirrf, de- 

\ pend upon the united efforts of an extensive and divided peo- 
ple ; the duties of tiiis day ascend from amusement and con- 
' gratulation, to a serioui> patrictic employment. 

3. V\'e are asstmblqd, my friends, not to boast, but to realize; 
not t^ inflfite our national vanity by aponipous relation of past 
acdiipvements in the council er ii^ the field \ but from a modest 
retrospect of the tijuly dignified part already a^tcd by our coun* 
trymeii, fmm an accurate view of •itr prpj&ent ^ituat^, anri 
ifrom an s^uicipation of the jscen^ that remnin to be unfolded ; 
to discern and familiarize the (^utic^ that stiU awutus as citi- 
zens, as soldiers, and as men* 

4. Revolutions in other countnes h^ve been effected by ac- 
cident. The faculties of hvm^D reason, ^pd the rights of hu- 
nxao nature, have been the spoit of chance apd the pi^y of aii]^ 
bition. And when indignation has b^irst the bands of slavery, 
to the destruction pf one tyrant, it MFas only to impo^ thi^ 
0Uinaclcs of another. 

6. This arose frona the imperfection of that early atage of 
society, which necessarily occasioned the founfl^tipnaf ^npiref^ 
cm the eastern continent, to be laid m ignorance, a^d which 
induced a total inabihty of foreseeing the improvements of 
'pivili?Ation, or of ajdapting the gpvermgncat to a st^^te of $^i^ 
re&nemet>t* 

.6. I shall bpt jpepeat a pommqn •b.serratlon, when I rcjORarlc, 
that on the western continent the scene wjis ejijirely diffprenf, 
^id ane^Y ta»k, totally uni(m>w|i to the legislators pf other na- 
tions, was imposed upon the fathers 9f the Anierican empire* 

7. Here was a people, thinly scattered over ar> e^ten^ifp 
; territoiy, lorda of the soil on >ybich they trod, commanding a 
; prodigious iengtli of p^asti ^n^ ^ ^i^aj ^fca^Uii q{ fivA^sr 
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a j>eopIc habituated to liberty, p-ofcs5ing a mild and bene 
kat rcligvjii, i.nd higi.ly advanced in stiev.cc ?incl civitizati 
lo conduct sucli a people in a revojition, the address ciusl 
Tiiadc to I'viison a» well as to the pnssions. Ai.d to rvusoii, 
Uic clear undwrsanding of these variously affected colonieiijt 
•Soirinii address \ras i«ude» 

a. A people tl»U5 cidi^^htcned r.nd capable of discerning tl 
coniieciion ot causes \\it:i their reniocest cflfects. waited D 
the cxpv^rieace of oppression in theirov/n person!! ; which th 
V ell knew would reiider llicna leas able to conduct a regui 
O^) position, 

• 9. Lut in tl'C moment of their greatest protperity, vhi 
every heart expanded wilh the increasing opulence of t!j 
Bnusii American doaiinions, and every ton^^ue united in t; 
■praises of the parent sute aud her patriotic king, "whtn ma 
Ciieu'.iistnnccs concurred which would have rencitrtd an igjii 
ram people secure ui:d inatien:ive to their future interjEsts; 
liiis moment titecycs of the American Ar.^us were opened 
the lirst and most plausible invasion of the colonial rights 

10. In vain were we toJd, and perhaps with the greatest 
truth and sincerity, that the monies levied in America Avere all 
to be expended within the country, and for out benefit :— 
Lquuliy idle was the policy of Great Britain in commencing 
her new system by a small and almost imperceptible daty, and 
tiiat upon a very few articles. 

n. it was not the quantity of the tax, it was-Bot th^e mod^ 
«f appropriation, kut it wag the right of the demand, which 
was called in question. L pon this the people deliberated ; 
this they discussed in a cool and dispassionate mannei ; asd 
this thi^y oppt.scd in every sitape that an artful and systematic 
ministry could devise, for more than ten years, before they as- 
i.imed the swoi*d- 

a, 'i'his liingle circtinistance, aside from, the magnitude 6t 
the object, or the event of tlie contest, will stamp a peculiar 
giory on the American revolution, and mark it asadibiin- 
guished era in the history •f jfiahkind : that sober reason ai d 
rcdcction have done the VTork of enthusiasm, and perforn.ed 
tiic miracles of gods* 

- 13. In what other age or nation, has a laborious and agn- 
•cuiturai people, at ease upon their own farms, secure and cti^ 
tant from the approach •? fleets and arn^ies, tide wiutcrs and 
•»-iMip masteis, rc^i^oncu before they had fcit, and from tlie 
es of uu^y Aud conscience; encountered aangcrs, distress 
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and poverty, for the sake of securing to po»teritj> a govern- 
TTiAit of independence and peace ? 

14. The t6]]t of agesf and the fate of milHcms; were to be 
sustained by a few ha»d». The voice of tinhorn nations called 
itpon theni for safety; hnt it was a still, smaltYoieCvthe toice 
jDf rational reflection. Here wa« no Cromwell to enflsme the 
people with bigotry and zeal, no Cxsar to reward his followers 
%vith the spoils of vanquished f«es, and no territory to be at* 
quired by conqiiest. 

>5. Ambition, superstition and avarice, these universal 
•torches of war, never-iHurained an American field of battle. 
J3ut the permanent principles of sober policy spread throngli 
the colanies, roused tiie people to a^^rt their rights, andf con^ 
ducted the rcvotutioBf 

•^ 16. Whatever praise is due for the task already performed 
i t is certain that much renaaine to be done. The revolution is 
but half completed. Imlepend^iice a©d government were the 
X\f objects contended for: and but one is yet obtained^ To 
the glwj of tl^e, present ag;e,Aod the admiration of the future, 
pur sevcrence from the Bntish^ empire was conducted upon 
principlcsnts nob!e as they were new and unprecedented inth« 

history of liuman actions. ^ 

17. Could the same genefbus principles', rlie ^Itrftc wibdoia 
. Wd unanimity be exerted in effecting the establishment »f a 
permanent federal system, what an ^ditional lustre would it 
pc^r upon the present age la lustre hitherto unequalled; a 
.display of magnanimity for which mankind may never behold 
another opportunity. 

18* The presentjis justly considered an alarming crisis ; per- 

^Jraps the most alarming that America ever saw.^ We have 

contendi^d with the most powerful nation, and subilued the 

4>ravest and best appoiixled armies ; bujt n«w we have to contend 

-yihh ourselves and encounter passions and prejudices more 

powerful than armies, and more dangerous to our peace. It ia 

•JM>t foRglory, it is for existence, that we contend. 

• i 19i The first great object i^to e*n\^nce the people of the 

iimportan^e of Ihcir present situation i tor the; reajorftj of a great 

people, on a subject which :they understand, will never act 

swrons:.: Il'-evtir there was a timein any age or nation, when the 

-ilate of nnllions clcpendtd en the voice of one, it is the present 

^periodin these stales* Every frefi citizen , of the American em- 

pireouglu now to consider i\ini8elf as '-iit legislator of half man(- 
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20. When he vrews the amazing extent of territory, settled 
' and to b« settled under the operation of his laws ; when, like 
a wise poHticiany^ he contemplates the population of future 
ages ; the changes to be wrought by the possible progress of 
arts, in agriculture,-commerce and manufactures ; tlie Increas- 
ing connexion and intercourse of nations, and the effect of one 
rational political system upon the general happiness of man. 
kind, his mind, dilated with the great idea» will realize a liber- 
ality of feelings' which leads to a rectitude of conduct. 

2i« He will see that the system to be established by his suf- 
frage is calculated for the great benevolent purposes of extend- 
ing peace, happiness* and pfpogressive improvement to a large 
proportion of his fellonLcrdaturefiu As there is a probability 
thut tl.c system to be proposed by the convention may answer 
Ibis disci iption, there is cvtry reason to hope it will be viewed 
by the I eople with that candor and dispassionute fcspcct which 
is due to the importance of the subject, 

22. Wnilc the anxiety of the feeling l^eart is breathing the 
perpetual sigh for the attainment ©f so great £\\ object, it be- 
comes the strongest duty of the social connexion, toenhghttfn 
and hai'monize the minds of our fellow citizens , ancl^pbint thera 
_»!iv^ iuQO'vlodije of th^ir in' crests, as an e}tteii«;»ve federal peo- 
ple;, and iatiie,-^ cniFcrcnTrmi^ nations, "* 

:2 3. riJe price put into 'heir hands is great b^y nd allcom- 
parison ; and as they improve it, tney will entc k^.hp^iincijstjf 
misery upon a larg«r proportion of human beii ::s. than cguJ 
be efiectL'd by liie conduct of all the-riati<> sof J..i>r.;pc iiim U, 

2 j. Those who are possessed ofabi'^ities ^'r info' wv-i'iooin i' y 
degree above the common nxnk of their lellov ci* 2^"A'iS. ...e 
culled upon by every piinciple of humanity, to diitub. aJH^ivIt ♦f 
fcandor, and rational inquiry, up)on these iiitporiar.t :->u!>jcli .-;•-* 

25. The present is an age of philosophy, idk,' ' iivv;i^a' ti>fc 
empire of reason. Here, ntitherthe pa^canu , , iri coitris, r*o^ 
the glooms of superstition, have dazzled %»r beciouout the rauid- 
Our duty calls us to act worthy of the * age and the .country 
that gave us lirth. 1 h#ugh inexperience may haiie betrayed 
us into efi-Qi's g yet these have .not i>een Jathl ; and our Owo 
-discernment will.poiiTt.us;to their propi.ipemwdy* f ' 
' 2(», However defective tire present confedeiuied s> stem may 
appear, yet a due co.n;J^?Mti jq of t le circunis^ar.ce/. uncur 
'u«hit was 'framed, will tc^b u^ ratlicrto adjuuc iu^vjsuuQ^ 
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than to murmur at Us faults. The saiiM: political abi]itie» 
which w^rc displayed in that institution, united with the ex- 
perience we have had »f its operation, wilJ doubtless produce 
a systetpi^ which will stand the tcstsf ages in forming a pow«i»» 
fal and happy pewle. 

27. felevatcd with this extensive prospect, we may considei^ 
p^'esent inconvenieneies as unworthy of regret. At the close of 
the war, an uncomrabn plenty of ciiculaling specie, and an 
universal passion for trade, tempted many individualsto involve 
themselves in ruin, and injure the credit of their country. But 
these are evils which work their own remedy. 

8. The paroxyism is already over. Industry is increasing 

• faster than ever it decliaed ; and (with some exceptions, ^here 
legislative authority has sanctioned fraud) the people arc ho- 
nestly discharging their private debts, and increasing the re- 
sources of their wealth. , 

29. Every possible cncoupagernerit for great and generous 
exertions, is now presented b-c fore us. Under the idea of a 
permanj^ntf and happy govcrnm<:nt, every point oi view in 
>vhich tnc future situatiou of Auncrica can be placed, tills the 

-niirid with a peculiar dignity, aiid opens an unbounded field 
pftlvought. 

36. ihe natural resources of the country arc incohctlvaMy 
various, and great, 'ihe enterprising t^enius of Aiac people 

. promises a most rapid improvement in all tiie arts ihut enjbel* 

. lisn human nature. The blessiiigs of a ratioiial govcniiiKnt 
-will invite emigrations froin the rest of the world, and iiil the 

■empire with the vvortiiiest ixiid bappitst of maiikiiid ; wiVile 
the example 'of polilical wisdom and ielicity, ii;:re Ij he dis- 
played, Wiii- excite emulution t!irough the km,/,(ioiiiS of the 
earth, aiidm^iiiorate the condition oi the human rt*ce. 

■ ^d Dis.GLAitATiON by ihe KK?Rfc;sKNTATjVEs (/ the United 

Coioiika of lAtrlh^Jl: ujvica^ sciii-if^ forth th^ causi'.i a id fU'-> 

e^iaiuj of iMtir tuki-g ufi arms^ July p, 1775. 

1* ¥ F It wcrt pos-^ibic for men, who eivtrcisc their reason, to . 

b<iiieVw', tii.it Ui^ divine iiUt'ior of our cxibicnce intended 

a p'^rt of tiic iiUiiiun race' to l:uid an c»bsc.lute property, «::.d 

an unDuniidvd ['owcr overotheis, luarlted out by i:is ir.liu.tc 

goofincr:s and v/isdc/n, as Vjc cbj-xts of a legal Conuii^^lion, 

. iie\cr n^iUiy resTsiabie, . ho.wcvcr severe and oppressive, tiic 

inhabitaDU of these colonivs mi^-ht v.t kiis. requirc-froni the p'ar- 
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liament of Great BH$tdn some evidence, that thU dreadliil 
authority over them has been gr anted to that body. 

2. But a reverence for our great Creator, principles of hu- 
witnity, and the dictates of common sense must convince all 
those who reflect upon the subject, that government was insti- 
tAited to promote the welfare of mankind, and ought to bs ad- 
ministered for the attainment of that end. 

3. The legislature of Great Britain^ however, stimulated by 
an inordinate passion for a power, not only unjustifiable^ but 
which they know to be peculiarly reprobated by the very con- 
stitution of ihat kingdom, and desperate of success in aay mode 
of coiHest, where regard should be had to truth, law or right, 
have at lengih^deserting those, attempted to effect their cruel 
and impolitic purpose of enslaving these uilonies by violence, 
and have thereby rendered it necessai^y for us to close with thtir 
last appeal from reason to arms. 

4. Yet, however blinded that assembly may be, by their in. 
temperate rage for unlimited domination, so to slight justice 
and the opinion of mankind, wc esteem ourselves bound by ob- 
ligations of respect to the rest.of the world, to make known 
the justice of ®ur cause. 

5. Our forefathers, inhabitants of the island of Great Britcdii^ 
left their native land, t» s;;ek on these shores, a residence f©r 
civil and religious free'loni. At the expenee of their blood, at 
the hazaixl of their fortunes, without the least charge to the 
country from which they removed, with unceasing labor and 
an unconquerab!e spirit they effected settlements in the dis- 
tant and inhospitable wilds of jimcrica^ then filled with numer- 
ous and warlike nations of barbarians* 

6. Sccities or go^e^Dmcnts, vested with perfect legislatures, 
were fjrmedu»der charters from the crown, and an harmoni- 
ous intercourse was estabhshed between the colonies and the 
kiu^dom from which they derived tijeir oiigin. The mutual 
bencfivs of this union became in a short time i»o extraoi*dinarf 
as to excite astonishment, it b univci*sally confessed that the 
amazing iixrease ©fthe wealth, strength and naviiyation of the 
rcalnj, arose from tiiis source ; and the miiiiatcr who so wisely 
and sacreasirully directed the measures of Great Britain, in the 
late war, publicly declared, that these colonics enabled her to 
triumph over her enemies. 

7. Towards the conclusion ef that war, it pleased our sove- 
*gn to make a change in his counseb. Fi-om Uiat fatal wo- 

lit, the affairs of the Z>riuh empire began to fail into cuniu- 
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sion, and graduail}^ sliding from the siamrait of glorious pros- 
perity, to which they had been advanced by the virtues and' 
abilities of ope man, are at length clisu^cted by the conval- 
siohs, that now shaJLc it to its deepest foundation*. — 1 he ne\7 
ministry iinding the brave foes of Briulfi, ihough ficcMicntly 
defeated, yet still contending, took up the unfortunate idea U- 
granting them a hasty peace, and of then subduing her fait.'.fut 
friends. . , 

8. These devoted colonies were judged to be in, sue ha stj?te 
as to present victories withoiit bloodshed, anij all the eaey 
emoluments of statuteable plunder. The unijiterrupted u»n jr o(l- 
their peaceable and respectful behavior from the beginning of* 
colonizatiott ; their dutiful, zealous, and useful scrv^ices d irin^r. 
the war, though so recently and a. r pi y r.^l'Jid\vhdt;ed in the; 
i«ost honorable manner, by his majesty, Ijythc latw kin^^;, and 
by parliamem, could not save them from the meditated iheo- 
vatiojfis. . . 

'9, Parliantent was influenced to adopt the p(^rnic:ous pro- 
ject, and assuming a new powcr,over them, huve in thv coorae^ 
of eleven years given such decisive spJicimeHs of the spjf itr.t;d 
consequences attending this power, aa:to leave no dcu! t con-^ 
cerning the effects of t-cquiescenoe under it* 

10. They have undertaken, to give and grant cur ii^cney 
without our consent, though we have. ever exercised &n cxclu* ■ 
si ve right to dispose of our, own property* Statutes huvc bcwtt: 
passed for ext^ntliug the jurisdiction of courts •fadr^.irr.iiv rj>d 
vice-admiralty beyjond their ancient limits; for de[>ir.uur -^ 
of the accustomed and inestimable privilege of tritj by jiiiy, in» 
cases uiiecting both life and properly ; for. sutpsnclig tiiL 1-. 
gislatme of one of the colonics ; for interdicting tW cu:iiriiercc^ 
to the capital ot another ; and for altering ticndamentiy, tiiO 
form ©f government estabjishctl by charter, and secured by acts 
cf its own icfjisIatUie, solemnly coi^firmed by the crowii. 

11. For exempting tiie *' murderers'* of colonists Irora lerul 
trial, and in efl'ect from punishment j^ for ci^cthif; in au;^'!;.-'?-' 
boring province, a^quuxd by the joint arms of G'r^jr ^fiuin 
diVid Ani'ricUi a despotism dangerous to oir very existence ;» 
and. for quartering soldiers upon tiie colonists in ti:ne ci jro- 
foTiiid peace. It has ui so been resol\»ed in p^idiamcnt, tnat 
coloni4.u, chai'ged with committing ceitAin o&ences, simll be 
traBaportcd to JLngland to be tried. 

12. But why ftaould we enwmcratv our injuries in detail ?: 
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By one st&tote it is declared^ that parliament can ** of right 
make lavrs to bind us in nli comcm vrhat$oever.** What is to de- 
fend us against so enormoua, to unlimited a power ? Not a 
single man of those who assume it is chosen by US| or is sub- 
ject CO our conttol or ii^uence. ^ 
j 1 3, But on the contrary, they are all of them exempt from 

\ the operation of such laws, and an Amtrican revenue, if not^- 
\ verted from the ostensible purposes for which it is raised, would 
actually lighten their own burden in proportion as they increase 
ours. We aaw the misery to which such despotism would re- 
duce us. We for tvn years incessaiftly and ineffectually bc- 
seecl^dlthe throne as supplicants ; we reasoned, we ramonstrat- 
ed with parliameiit in the most mild aiad decent languagif* 

14. Administration, sensible that we should regard these op- 
pressive measures a^ freemen ought to do, sent over fleets jind 
armies to enforce them* The indignation of the jfTrwricam 

; wa* rousedj it is true ; but it was the indigmrtitni of a virtu- 
ous, loyal and affectionate people* A Congress of delegates 
froitn the United Colonies was assembled at PfiVade^ihia^ on 
the fifth day of last September. . 

15. We resolv<?d again to offer a humble and dutiftil peti^ 
tion to the king, and also addressed our fellow subjects of Great 
BHiaiiu We have pui*sued every temperate, every respectful 
ineasure ; we have even prcH:ee4ed to break off ourcommer- 
€mX intercourse with our fellow subjects, as the last peaceable 
admonition, that our attachment to no nation upoii earth shall 
^wpplant our attachment to liberty- 

; li. This we flattered ourselves, was the ultimate st^p of nhc 

controversy ; but subsequent events have shewn, how ^vain 
yn% this hope of finding moderatien in our enemies* ^ 

17* Several threateniag expressions a^lnst the ct^onies 
were inserted in his majesty ^s speech* Our petition, xhft' we 
were told it wais a decent one, and that his majesty had been 
pleased to. receive it graciously, and to promise layiqg it bej^re 
his parliament, was huddled into both houses among a trundle 
of American papers, iind there neglected* 

18* The Lords and Commons in their address in the xnonth 
•f February, said that a rebellion at that time iictu^lly exist- 
ed within the province of MuMtchuBetu Bay \ and that those 
iKoncemed in it had been countenanced ai)d encouraged by un- 
%wful combinations Bitid engagements, entered into by l)is 

■'ajest^'s subjects in several of the other colonies ; and Uicre- 

re they besought lu9 majesty that he w^uidtake the most 
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eJfectualnjeaauyesto enforce due Obedience to the law« and 
authority of Ihe supreme legislature, 

19. So»n after the commercial intercourse of whole colo- 
nies, with foreign countries^ and- with each other, was cutoff 
by an ac^of parliament. By another, several of th^m were 
entirely prohibited from the fisheries in the seas near their 
coast, on which they always depended for their subsistence ; 
and large reinforcements of ships and troops were immediately 
9ent over to general Gage. 

, iOv Fruitless wefft an the entreaties, arguments, and elo- 
quence of an illustrious band of the most distinguislied peers 
and commoners, who nobly an4 strenuously asserted the jus- 
tice of our cause, to stay or even to mitigate, the heedless fary 
with which these accumulated and unexampled outrages were 
burned on* 

21. Equally fruitless ^as the interference of the city of Lon- 
don, afBn8t<^ and many other respectable towns iti our favof • 
Parliamentadopte^ an insiduous manoeuvre calculated todiviae 
US) to establish a perpetual auction of taxations, where colonjr 
skould bid against colony, all of "them uninformed what ra^- 
S0]na would redeem their livefi s and thus toextoit from us, it 
the point of the bayonet, the unknown sums that would be 
aufiicient to gratify, if fioatibit to grutify^ ministerial rapacity, 
with tb(b misersO^le indolgence left to us of raising, in our own 
XQode, the prescribed tPtbufe. 

3^» Whattennt more rigid and humiliating could have been 
dictated by remofseiess victors to conquered enemies? In our 
•ircumstauces, tb accefit them would be to deserve them. 

23. Soon alter the intelligence of these proceedings arrived 
011 tbit eoBtinent, general Gage, who, in the course of the last 
year had taken possession of the town of Hostoiuin tlie province 
oi MoMmchtuetts j3ay, and still occupiefl it as a garrison, on the 
l9th day k>{ Aprils sent out from that place a large detachment 
of'his army, who made an unprovoked assault on the inhabitants 
of the said province, at the town of Lexingtoh ; as Appears by 
the aftdavitsof a gfeat number of persons (some of whom 
w^re officers ^nd soldiers of that detachment) murdered tight 
a£ the inhabitants, and wounded many otherj. 

24. From thence the troops proceeded in watlike array to 
the t^wn of Concord, where they set upon aftother party of the 
inhabitants of the same province, kilUng several and v^ounding 
xoore^ until compelled to retreat by the cfuntry people, sudden* 
Vf assmtied to repel th» crufel aggreCRsion. 
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2Sr, Hostilities thus commenced by the British troops, h&ve 
been since prosecuted by them without regard to faith or rep- 
ultttion. The inhabitants ef Boston, being confined in that 
town by the general their governor, and having, hi order ts 
procure their dismission, entered into a treaty with hina, it was 
stipulated that the saidinhabitantshaTing deposited their arms 
with their own magistrates, should kave lilierty to depart^ taking 
with them their other effects* 

26. They accordingly delivered up their arms ; but in open 
violation of honer, in defiance of the obligation of treaties, 
which even savage nations esteem sacred, the gOTemoroidcred 
the arms deposited as aforesaid that they might be prcsencd 
for their owners, to be seized by a body of .soldiers ; detained 
the greatest part of the inhabitants in the town, and compelled 
the lew who Were permitted to retire, to leave their most valu- 
able effects behind. 

*27. By this perfidy, wives are separated froip their husbands, 

'children from their parents, the. aged and aick from their rc- 

'lations and friends, who wish to attend and comfort thein :— 

and those wlio hav^een used to live in plenty, apd even dc- 

gGnce, are reduced to deplorivble distress* 

28. The general^ further emulating his noinisterial ^msters 
by a proc!amat\ou bearing datje on.the l2th day pf Junc^: ^P^^ 
venting the grpascst falsehoods and calumnies against the gopd 
people of these colonies, proceeds to "declare them all, either 
by name or clescripiion, to be rebels and traitors ; t©. supercede 
th.'xoiirsc of common law, and instead thereof to publish and 
order the use and exei"cise®f the la^y martiaU" 

29. Ris troops have butchered our countrymen, have wan- 
.toiiiy burnt Clrarlestown, besides a considerable number of 
houses in other placer j our ships and vessels ar^ seized ; t;he 
necessary supplies of provisions arc intercepted, and he is ex- 
ercising his utmost power to spread destruction and deyasta- 
tion around him. ' . -J • 

30- We have received certain intelligence, that gen. Carie- 

,ton, the governor of Canada, is iusligatiug thcpcoplcjof: that 

province, and the Indians, to fall upon us ; and wc have but too 

much reason to apprehend, that schemes have been fovijacdta 

^.excite domestic enemies against us. In brief, apart ©f these 

, colonies now feel, and all of them are sure of feeling, as far as 

'"i vengeance of administration «an inflict t hem ,^ the,conaiiii- 

d calamities of fire, ^word and famine. 

We arc reduced, to the alternative dfxhoosin^ an nin- 
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€onditH>nal submiMon to the tycamiy of frritatcci mhi^^tersi or 
resifitance by force* The laitter is our choice* We have 
counted the co!»t of this contc!St> and &i)d nothing so dreadful 
as vohintary slavery. Honor, justicci and humanity forbid us 
tamely to surrender that freedom, Mrhich vrc received from 
our gallant ancestors, and which our innocent posterity hav« 
€L right to receive from us. We cannot endure theinfeimy and 
guilt of resigning succeeding generations to that Mrrclchediiess 
which inevitably awaits them, if We basely entail hereditary 
-bondage upon them, ' 
- 53* Out^ cause is just; Our nniohia perfect. Oar internal 
resources are great ; afid if necessary, foreign assistance is un- 
<3oubtedly attainable. We gratefully acknowledge, as sig- 
nal instdjices of the. Divine favor towards us, that Providence 
'Would fiot permit us to be called into the severe controversy, 
untii we were growu up to our present strength, anti had been 
preyioasly exercised in warlike operations, and possessed of 
the means of defending ourselves. 

35. With hearts foriiiied with these aDimating reflectionsf 
• "Wcmost solemnly, before God and the world, rfec/arr, that.ex* 
-ertlng the utmost energy of those powers, which our benefit 
cent Creator has graciously bestowed upon us, the arm* we 
ha Vie been c6mpeTled by our enemies to assume, we will, in 
defiance of every hazard, with unabating firmness and perse- 
verance, employ for the preservation of our liberties j being 
with one mind, Tesolved to die freemen ratlier than to Uve 

34, Lest this declapatlon should di^q^uief the mmds of; our 
friends atid fellow subjects in any part of the empirj;, we as- 
sure them that we mt:An not to dissolve that union which has 
so long and bo happily subsisted between us, and which we. sin- 
cerely wish to see restored. Necessky has not yet driven un 
iiito that desperate measure, of iaducei u& U excite any o Jief 
nation to war against them* ' « >■ ' • 

35. We have not raised armies with- ambitious designs of 
aeparating from Great Britain, and estab fishing independent 
Slates. We fight not for glcr/ or tor conquest. We exhibit 
t6 mankind the remarkable spectacle of a people Attacked by 
ttaprovoked enenvies, witlfout aii imputation or even suspi- 
cion of offence. . They boast of their privileges and civdiza- 
tion, and yet proffei no ciiWer conditions than sermude-'or 
iea^^ • •" • ' ,' ■ '^ 

■ . ■ - ^^ ^ .. i 
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> i. Ill our own native land, in defence of the frcedem that 
is our birth ri^ht, and which we ever enjoyed liU-tlie late vi- 
(ilation of it ; for the protection of our property, acquired 
sr/.uly by the honest industry of our forefathers and ourselves, 
ii^^ainst violepce actually off<2red, we have taken up arms.— 
^We s'kiH lay them,,down when hostilities shull cease on the 
"part of the aggressors, and all danger of their being renewed 
s'iaU be removed, anvl not before. . •.- 

o7., With- an humble coiin«lence in the mercies of the »u- 
prcn^.{- a .ci in^.palti^l Judge and Rulerof the univjerse,we most 
tievoutly implore his divine goodness to protect U9 happily 
t>,ronga this great conflict, io dispose our adversaries to recon- 
ciliation on reasonable terms, and thereby to relieve the em|Mfe 
from the calamities of civij war. 

. ' eloqui;nce. 

Jlx tract from Mr.^M^s' S/tcech in Congress on the subject of tx, 

tcutin^ the Treaty ietwfe?i the U, States an^-G^ -jBritain* 
i. HP HE consequences of refusing to make provision for Ihe 
'J. treaty arc not idl to be foreseen* By renting, vAstiiu 
terests are committed to the sport of the winds. Chance .be* 
pome^ the arbiter of events, and it is. forbidden to human fore* 
iiight, to count thoir number, or measure their extent* . Before 
we resolve to leap into this abyss, so dark and so profound^ it 
becomes us to pause and reflect upo;n such of the dangers as as« 
obvious and inevitable. If this assembly should be wtx»u^ht aw 
to a temper to defy the consequences) it is vai% it is decep- 
tive to pretend that we can escape them. It is wor$£ than 
Vreakness to say, that as to public faith <)ur vot^ has already 
settled the question. Another tribunal than •urdwnis already 
e rected . The public opinion^ not merely of our oww eountry^ 
but of the enlightened world, will pronounce 4» judgment that 
we cannot resist, tjiat wc daren«i eiicnaffectto despise. 

2. Well may I urge it to men who know the worth of char- 
acter, that it is no trivial calamity to have it contested. Re- 
cusing to do what the treaty stipulates shall be done^ opens the 
controversy. Even if we should stand justified at last, % char- 
acter tliat is vindicated is something worse than it stood be- 
fore, unquestioned and unquestionable. ^ Like the plaintiff in 
"taction of slander, we riecovcr a reputaticai disigured by ink 

ctive, and even tarnvshed by too much hMKllitig« In th« 
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' consequences. Frbra grctit causes "we are to look for great 
effects* A plain and pbvious one will be, the price •(Xh6 west- 
ern lands will fall. Settlers will not ch«ose t« fix tbeir habitation 
•n a field of battle. Those wh^ talk so much of the interest 
of the United States should caktilate how deeply it will be af- 
fxicted by rejecting the treaty— iiow rast a tract of wild land 
wijl almost cease to be property. This loss, let it be observed, 
.will fall upon a fund expressly devoted to siak the national 
debt* , What then are we called upon to do? . However tiie 
.form of the .vote and the protestation of many may disgui^ the 
'proceeding,our resolution is in substance, and it deserves to wear 
.the title of a resolution to prevent the sale of the western landaj 
Vtnd the discharge of the public debt. 

■ 10- Will the tendency to Indian hostility be contested, by 
,^any one? Experience gives the a»swer. . The frortticrs were 
: Scourged with war till the negociation with Great Britain was 
^far advanced, and then the jBtatcof hostility ceased. Perhaps 
;,the public agents of both nations were innocent of foincnting 
l^he Indian war, and perhaps thejr were npt. We ought not,. 
^iiQwever, to expect, that ne%l>boring nations, highly irritated 
i^gainst each otber^ will neglect the friendsliip of the savagesi 
'the traders will gain an influence, and will abuse it— rand who 
i% ignorant that their pasBions are easily raised, and hardly re- 
-strained from violence? Their situation will oUiige them to 
'.choose between this country ai^d Great* Britain, iu case the 
•treaty should bcTejccted. — They will not be our friends, and 
' at the same tin|c the friecd^i^of our enemies.^ 
;• \ I. If any, aga^'^st aji these proofs, should mainttiin thatthe 
peace with the Indians will be stftble without the posts, to tiiem 
I willurji'e another reply. From argurhent^ calculated topro- 
: duce corjviction, .1 will appeal directly to the Iwjarts of those 
, who hear me, and ask whether it is not already p'anted there ? 
>\1 resprt especially to thercouvictioaof the western gentlemen 
.whether, supposing no j^osts and no treaty, tiie stttlers will re- 
l^aln in security? Can they take upon them to say. tiiat an 
^ Indian. peace under these qircumstarxcs, will prove hrro ? No, 
^ sir, it will not.be pcA(?e, but a sv.ord ; it will be no better than 
La lure to draw victims within the reach of the tomuhawk* 
/ 12, On t .isthomemy emotions aix unutlcriibie; if I could 
find wprds for them, if my ppwers bore any prc^portion to my 
zeal, I would swell my voice to such a note of rcmunstrance,^ 
jt sikouid reach every log-tioust beyond the mountains. 1 would 
say 10 the inhabitants, \7uke froai your false security. Your 
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cruel dangers, y6ur more cruel apprehensions are soon t© Vt 
renewed : the wotind$> yet unhealed, are to b^ torn tpcn again, 
In the day time, your ptth through the woods will be ambush. 
ed. l*he darkness of midnig^ht will glitter with the blaze of 
your dwellings. You are a father — the blood of your sons 
ishall fatten on your corn-field — You are a paother— the m 
whoop shall*wake the sleep of the cradle. 
. IS. On this subject you need not suspect any deception on 
your feelings. It is a spectacle of herror which cannot b« 
oYenlrawn. If you have nature in y«ur heaHs; they wiB 
speak a language compared with which all I have said orcai 
uay, will be poor and frigid. ^ 

U. Who will accuse me of wandering out ot the subject; 
Who will say that I exaggerated the tendencies of our nie* 
sures ? Will any one answer by a sneer, that all this is i«lte 
preaching ? Will any one deny that wa are bound, and I woul* 
^hope to good purpose, by the most solemn sanctions «f Artjf 
Ibr the vote we give ? Are despots alone to be reproached fe 
•unfeeling iiidifFerence to the tears or blo«d •f tbeiu subjc€tb'f 
Are republicans 4inresponsible I Have the prtnciplea cii Mihicb 
you ground the reproach upon cabinets and kings no practical 
influence, no binding force? Are they merely themes oN* 
declamation, introduced to decorate the morality" of a nev* 
paper e&say, or to furnish petty topics of han-angue freni the 
windows of that state-house? I trust it is nekhei' too prcsum^ 
tSus nor too late to ask, can you put the dearest interest of so 
ciety at risk without guilt, and without remcrse ? 

1 5, By rejecting the posts, we light the 5civ*ag« fires, vc 1 
the victims. This day we undertake to render account to t» 
widows and orphans whom our decision will make, to tiij 
wretches that will be roasted at the stake to our country, mj 
do not deeni it too serious to say, to conscience and to t^wj 
We are answerabie-— and if duty be any thing more than a v(OW 
of imposture, if conscience be not a bwgbear, we are ppeparfflf 
to make ourselves as wretched as our country. 

16. There is no mistake in this case, there can be noij^' 
Experience has already been the prophet of events, *^"-!j 
cries of our future victims have already reached n6» 
ivesteru inhabitants aretiot a silent and unc*mpl2ii^'i^F^''^'j 
6ce. The voice of humanity issues jfrom the &hade of ^^^ \ 

wilderness. It exclaims n hat while one hdfid is )>tld «P - 
jcct this treaty, the other grasps a tomahawii- I^ sumifl^' 
T imagination t« the scenes that will ope»* It is w V^ 
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siffort of the imagination to conceive that events so near iare 
Urcady begun* I can fancy that I listen to the yeB$ of savage 
^ngeance and the shrieks of torture. Already they seem to 
%h in tlve west wind--already they mingle with every echo 
rom the mountains* . 

1 7« Look again at the state of things-i-On the aea eoasty 
rast losses uncomp^ sated— On the frontier^ Indian war, ac- 
»al encroachment on our territory. Every where ^scontent 
i-re^ntments tenfold more fierce because they will beimp^- 
ent and humbled. National discord and abasement. 
- 18. l*he ctisputesof the old treaty of 1783, being left t» 
^nkle, will revive tlie almost extinguished animoi>ities of 
feat period. Wars in ail countries mkI most of all in such as 
^ frecy arise from the impetuosity of the public feelings. 
The despotism of Turkey is often obliged by clamor to un»- 
lieath the sword. War, might perhaps be delayed, bntceuld 
il>t be prevented. The causes of it would remain^ would be 
l^^rarated, would be multipliedf and «ooo become mtolcra- 
p». . More capture*) more imprt^sments w«uld swell the list 
if ©Ur wrongSj and th? current of our rage. I make no cal- 
iUlaticm of the arts of those whosb employmei^ it hud been 
iXi former occasii»ns, to fan the fire. 1 aay nothing of the for- 
3gn miqney and emissaries that miglitfoment the spirit of hos* 
ilitf, because the state of things will naturally run to vio- 
^nccf With less than their former exertiont they would be 
lUccessfuly . 

"- J 9. Will pur, government be able to temper and restrain the 
Ut^Hletice of puch a crisis? The government, alas, will be in 
io capacity to govern. A divided peo^^le ; «aid divided coun- 
Sls 1 Shall we cherifth the spirit pf peace or shew the energies 
>f wso" ? Shall we make our adversary afraid of our strengtlv, 
>r dispose him, by the measures of reseutBaent and broken 
hith, to respect our rights ? Do gentlciiien rely oi^ the state 
^f pfeacc because both nations %ilV be \vors<? dispcsed to keep 
t'? Because injuries and insulfs still harder to. endure, will be 
nutvially ofTercd ? 

20. Such a state of things will erist) if we should long 
Lvoid war^ as will be wov^e tuan watvP'eac^e w ithout security , 
Lctcumvtlatioi^of injury without redt-ecs.^xr the hope of it, rc- 
entnricnt a^iEkSt the aggressor^ contempt fjr ourselves, intes- 
ine disjcord and anarchy. /Wojsc than ti.is need not bt^ ap* 
^rehexKled, for if worse could happen, enarchj would bring it, 
« thifi the peace gentlemen undtfriiike witli.*uch f=rarksfe coi»- 
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^denccy to maintain ? Is this the station of Amerieati dignitf, 
which the high spirited champions •£ our nmdofutiindcficndtTut 
ai)d hojio'r could endure — nay, Vhich they are anxious and al- 
most violent to seize for the eoimtry f What is there in the 
treaty that coujd humble us so low ? Arc they the men ts 
swallow their resentments, who so lately were choaking with 
them ? If in the case contemplated by them it should be peace) 
1 do not hesitate to declare it ought not to be peace. 
. 21. Is there any thing iii the prospect of the interior state of 
the country, to encourage us to aggravate the dangers of a waH 
Would not the shock of that evil produce another, and shakie 
down the feeble and then unbraced structure of otir govcm- 
nient ? Is this the chimera ? Is it gbirtg off the grouiid of mat- 
ter of fact to say, the rejeclion of the appropriation proceeds 
upon the dactrine «f a civil war of the departments ? Tw« 
branches have ratified a treaty, and we are going ta set it aside. 
How is this disorder ia the machine to be rectified ? Whileit 
exists, its movements must stop, afid when Ive talk of arcm- 
edy, is ti.at ?ny other than the formidabltoneof a revdliitian. 
ary interposition of , the people? And is this, in the jud^iscnt 
even of my opposcrs, to execute^ to /ireserve the constitution, 
end the publtc order? Is this the state df hazard, if not of 
convulsion, wnich tliey can have the courage to conterapUtic 
arid to br-ive, or beyond which their penetration can reach jumI 
sec the issue ^ They seem to believe, and they act as\if they 
Relieved that our union, or peace, our liberty are invulnerable 
and immortal— as if our happy state vras not to be disturbed 
by our dissent ion, and that we arc not capable •f falling^ from 
it by our'unworthincss. Some of them have no doubt better 
nerves and belter discernment than mine. They can sec the 
bright aspects and happy consequences of all- this array of hor- 
rors. — They can sec intestine discords, our go v'erhment dis- 
organized, our wrongs aggravated, multiplied 4 nd unredressed, 
peace with dishonor, or wa> witiiout justice, union or resources 
in ^' the calm lights qf mild jihiloaophy,^^ 

2i. Let me cheer the mind, weary, no'doubt,' and ready to 

despond do this prospect, by presenting another which it is yet 

in our power to realize. Is it possible for a real American lo 

look jat the prosperity of this country without some desire i^r 

its continuance without some respeci for the measures wnich 

■any will say produced, and all will confess have preserved it? 

II he not feel so rarVi read that a change of system will re verse 

scene I The well grounded fears of our citizens ia ^794 
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were remavcd by the treaty, but are liot forgotten,. Then 
they deemed war nearly inevitable, and would not this adjust- 
zncnt have been considered at that day as a happy escape from 
the calamity? The great interest and the general desire of our 
people was to enjoy the advantages of neutrality. Thisinstru* 
meut, however misrepresented, affords Amenca that inestima- 
ble security. The causes of our disputes are either cut up by 
the roots, or referred to a new negociatiop, after the end of 
the European war. This wasgaining every thing, because it 
confirmed our neutrality^ by which our citizens are gaining 
every thing. This alone would justify the engagements of 
the government. For when the fiery vapors of the war lowered 
in tj^e skirts of our horizon, all our wishes were concentrated 
in thi% one, that we might escape the desolation of the storm. 
This treaty, like a rainbow on the edge of tlie cloud, marked 
to our eyes the space where it was raging, and afforded at tlie 
same time the sure prognostic of fair weather. If we reject it , 
the vivid colors will graw pale, it will be a baleful meteor, 
poi^ending tempest and war. 

^3. Let us aot hesitate then to agree to the appropriation 
to.carry it into a faithful execution* Thus we shall txve the 
faith of our r*ation, secure its peace, and diffuse the spirit of 
cooidence and enterprise that will augment its prosperity. 
The progress of wealth and improvement is wonderful, and 
some will think tob rapid. The field for exertion is fruitful and 
va«t» and if peace and gfo^ government shduld be preserved, 
the acquisitions of pur citizens are not so pleasing as the proof 
of their industry, a» the instrunients of their future success. 
The rewards of exertion go to augment it!> power. Profit is 
every hour becoming capital. The vast crop of our neutrality 
is all seed- wheat, ^nd is sown again to swell, almost beyond 
calculation, the future harvest of prosperity. And in this pro- 
gress, what seems to be fictioa is found to fall short of experi- 
ence. 

24. I rose to speak under impressions that I would have re- 
sisted if I could. Those whc* see me will beheve that the re- 
duced state of my* health has unfitted me, almost equally, for 
much exertion of b^dy or mind- Unprepared for debate by 
' careful reflection in my retirement, or by long attention here, 
I thou,i^ht the resolution I had take^ fo sit silent was imposed 
by necessity and would cost nte no effort to maintain. With a 
radnd thus vacant of ideas, and sinkiug, as I really am, under a 

. o 
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«ensc of weakness, I imagined the rery desire of speaking wa« ' 
extinguished by the persuasion that I had nothing to say. Yet 
>vhen I come to the moment of deciding the Vote, 1 start bacjt 
vith dread from the edge of the pit into which we are plunging. 
In my view, even the minutes we have spent in expostulation 
hav« their value, because the;^ protract the crisis, and the 
short period in which alone we may resolve to escape it. 

25. I have thus been' lad by my feelings to speak more at 
length than I had intended. Yet I have perhaps as little per- 
sonal interest in the event as any on^ here. There is, Ibefteve, 
no membtr who'wiU uot think his chance to be a Witness 'of 
the consequences greater than mine. If, however, the vote 
shoeld pass to reject, and a spirit should rise, as it will, wi|Ji 
the public disorders to make confusicn worse confounded, ^ven 
I> blender and almost broken as my hold upon life is, may out- 
live the government and constitution of my country. 

FROM CICERO'S ORATION AGAlKST VERRES« 

1- nPHE time is colne, fathers, when that which has long^ 
■^ been wished for towards allayiag th« envy your oi^er 
has been subject to, and removing the imputations against tri« 
als, is (not by hunian contrivance but superior direction) efTec- 
tually put in our power. 

2. An opinion' has long prevailed, not only here at horne^ 
but likewise in foreign countries, both dangerous to you, and 
pernicious to the state, viz. that in pro^ecutionB, m,€n of wealth 
are always safe however clearly convicted, 

3. There ia now to be brought upon his trial before you, to 
the confusion I hope of the propagators of this slanderous im- 
putation, one whose life and actions condemn him in tlie opini- 
on of all impartial persons, but who according to his own reck- 
oning r.nd declared dependence upoi) his riches, is already ac- 
quvited — I mean Caius Verres, 

4. if tlial sentence is passed upon him which his crimes de- 
serve, your authoi'ity, fathei*s, will be venerable and sacred in 
tile eyes of the public. But if Lis great riches sjiould bias you 
in^r is favor, I shall still gain one point, viz. to make it aipparcnt 
to all the 'world, that wliat was wanting in this case w*s not a 
crimirial, nor prosecutor, but justice and adequate puhish- 

Topi^Es over the shameful irregularities of his yOKth, what 
lis <^U2i.i,tprship, the fust public employ me^it he held, wiva^ 
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4oes itexhibit, but •ne continued scene of yillauics ? Cncjus 
Carbo plundered of the public money b/ his own treasurer, a 
consul stripped and betrayed, aa army deserted and reduced to 
want, a province robbed, the civil and religious rights of a 
people violated. 

§• The employment he hcl<f in Asia Minor and Paniphylia, 
what did it prodacc, but the ruin of tljosc countries, in which 
houses, cities and temples wcr& robbed by him. What wa>shis 
tfOnduct in his prxtorship here at hoinc ? Let thepluudered 
temples, and the public works, neg'ected, that he might em- 
bezzle the money intended for carrying them on, bear witness. 
But his pi*»tor^iiip in Sicily crowns all his works of wicked- 
ness, and furnishes a lastiiig monument to his inf.\my. 

7- The wimc'iicfs done by him in that country, during the 
three years of his iniquitous administration, are such, that many 
year.>, . ml-r the wisest and best of pr«tors, will nr>t be suffi- 
cient to restore things to the condition in which ht; found them. 

8. Fo" it is notohoui, that dunug the time of his tyranny, 
the Sicilians neit^ier enjoyed the protection of their originul 
la V3, of the roguiations made for thjir benefit by the Ro.niin 
senate upon their go. nih;^ under the protection of thecommon- 
wealth, nor of the ifaturul and unaUenable riglits of men. 

9. His nojd. has decided all causes in Sicily these three years; 
and his decisions have broken aU lii.v, nil precedent, all right. 
The suTrts he has by arbitrary taxes and tin'ieardof impositions 
extorted from the industrious p3or, are not to be co npiited. 
The mo^t faithful allies of the common fcrealth have been treat- 
ed as enemieSt , . . .^ 

10. Homin citizcos have, like slaves, been put to death 
with tortures. The most a^rocic^s criminals>for money, have 
been exempted from deserved punishments ; and men of the 
most unejtceptionablc characters condemned and banished 
unheard. y/^ 

11. The harbors, though sufficiently fortified; and th«-gate^ 
of strong towns, opened to pirates and rava^ers; the soldiery ~^ 
and sailors belonging to a province underlie pi'oteciion of the 
commonwealth, starved to death ; .Whole fleets, to the great 
detriment of the province, suffered to perish ; the ancient mon- 
uments of either Sicilian or Roman greatness, the statues of 
heroes and princes, carried oft'; and the temples stripped of 
their images. , 

12. The infamy of his lewdness has been such as decency 
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forbids mc to describe ; nor will I, by menticming^ particulan, 
put those unforiunate persons to fresh pain, who have not been 
able to save their wives and daughters from .his impurity. 

13. And these his atrocious crimes have been committed in 
so public a maoner^ that there is nd one who has heard of bis 
name, but could reckon up his actions. Having, by kisiniqui. 
tous sentences, filltd the prisons with the most industrious and 
deserving of the people, he tbe» proceeded to order numbers 
of Reman citizens to ht strangled in the goals ; so that the ex* 
clamation, "lam a citizen of Rome," which has often, in the 
most distant regions, and among the most barbarous people, 
been a protection, was of no service to thtm, but on the contra- 
ry, brought a speedier and more severe punishment upon them. 

14. 1 ask now, Vcrres, what you have to advance agaio&t 
thisttharge ? Will you pretend to deny it ? Will you pretenu 
that any thing Calse, that even any thing aggravated is alledg- 
ed against you ? Had any prince^ or any state committed the 
same outrage against the privikge oi Roman citizens, should 
we not think we had sufBicicnt ground for d.«^clanng immediate 
war against them ? 

15. What punisliment then ought to be inflicted upon aty- 
rannical and wicked praetor, who 4ared, at no greater ^distance 
than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, to put to the in- 
famous death of crusifii^on, that unfoilunate and innocent citi- 
zen, Publius Gauus Cpsanws, only for his having asserted his 

, privilege of his citizeu ship vand declared his intention of appeal- 
ing to the justice of his country against a cruel oppressor, who 
bad unjustly confined him in prison, at Syracuse, from whence 
he. had just made his esc^jPfk 

16. The unhappy man, ai rested as he was going to embark 
f^r his native country, is brought before the wicked prxior. 
With eye\ darting fury, and a countenance distorted with cru- 
e*tyj he ov^t,rs the helpless victim of his rage to be stripped, 

• and rods to be brought ; accusing him, but vrithont the least 
shadow of evidcn«<e> pr even of suspicion, of having come to 
Sicily as a spy. 

17. It was in tain the unhappy man cried ont — ^^ I am a 
Roman citizen— I have served under Lucius Pretius, who 
is jiOAv at Paiiormus, and will attest xny innocence-" The 
bfeod- thirsty praetor, deaf to afl he couldf urge in his own de- 
fence, ordered the infanious pupishmcnt to he ri.flicted. Ttius, 
f;*thers, was an innocent Roman citizen publicly mangled With 
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scourging ; whilst the only words he uttered amidst his cruel 
sufferings were, " I am a Roman citizen T* 

IS. With these he hoped to defend himself from i^ielence 
and infamy : but of so little service was this privilege to him, 
that while he was thus asserting his citizenship, the order was 
given for his execution— for his execution upon the cross ! 

19. O liberty T—O sound, once delightful to every Roman 
earl — O sacred, privilege of Roman citizenship I once sacred^ 
now trampled upon ! But what then ? Is it come to this ? 

20. Shall an inferior magistrate, a governor who holds his ^ 
©wn power of the Romaii people, in a Roman province, within " 
sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire and red hot plates 
of iron, and at last put to the infamous death of the cross, a 
Roman citizen ? 

21. Shall neither the cries of innocence, expiring in agony, 
nor the teaiib of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the Ro- 
man commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of his country, 
restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a tnohster, who, 
in confidence of his riches, stril^es at the root of liberty, and 
setb mankind at defiance ? 

22. I conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wisdom 
and justice, fathers, will not, by siifiFering the atrocious and 
unexampled insolence of Caias Verres to escape the due pun-, 
ishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a total 8ul>- 
version of authority, and introduction of general anarchy and 
confusion* 

Speech o/'Canules, a Roman tribune^ to the Conmla; in which 
he dcTrtands that the Plebiana may be admitted into the Consuls 
shift; and that the lawj firBhibitin^. Patricians and Plebiana 
from intermarrying^ may be repealed. 
1. '\]irHAT''an insult upon us is this ! If we are ncrt so rich 
'^ '^ as the Patricians, are we not citizens of Home as well 
as they ? inhabitants of the same country ? members of the , 
same community ? The nations bordering upon Rome, and , 
even strangers more remote, ave admitted not only to mar- '^. 
riages with us, but to what is of much greater importance, the 
freedom of the city. 

2. Arc we, beciuse we arc commoners, to be worse treated 
than strangers ? and when we demand that the people may be 
free to bestow their olfices and dignities on whom they please 
do we ask any thiog u^ireasonable or new ? i>o we claitn moi*e 

o2 
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than their original inherent right ? What occasion then for 
all this uproar> as if the oniverse was falling to ruio ? They 
were just going to by violent hands wpon me in the senat^e-house. 

3. What I must this empire, then, be unavoidahly overturn- 
ed ? Must Rome of necessity sink at once, if a Plebeian, worthy 
of that office, should be raised to the consulship ? The Pa- 
tricians, I am persuaded, if they could, would ideprive you of 
the Qommon light. / 

4. It certainly offends them that you breathe, that you 
speak, that you have the shapes of meiu Nay, l^ut to make 
a commoner a coosuU would be, say they, a most enormous 
thing. Numa Pompllius, however, without hetNg so. much as 
a Roman citizen, was made king of Rome. 

5. The elder Tarquin, by ^rth not even Italian^ was neiver- 
theless placed upon the throne. Servius TuUius, the smi of a 
captive woman, (nohody knows who his father was) obtained 
the kingdom as the reward of his wisdom and virtue. 

6. In those days, no iiuui, in whom virtue shcme ccnspicuous, 
was rejected or despised on account of his race and descent. 
And did the state prosper the less for that ? Were not these 
strangers the very best of our kings ? And supposing now, that 
a Plebeian should have their talents and merit, must not he be 
suffered to goveiTv us? 

7. But, " we find, that upon the abolition of the legal power, 
!)• commoner was chosen to the consulate.'' And what of 
that? Before Numa's time, there were no pontiffs in Rome. 
Before Servius Tuliius*s days, there was no census^ no division 
^f the people into classes and centuries. Who ever heard of 
consuls beibre the expulsion of Tarquin die proud ? Dictators, 
we all kiK>w, are of modern invention ; and so are the offices 
of tribunes, 3&diles, quaestors. 

8. Within these ten years we have made decemvirs, and we 
have unmade them. Is nothing to be done but what has been 
(lone before t That very lawj forbidding marriages of Patri- 
cians and Plebeians, is not that a new thing ? Was there any 
such law before the dccemvii:s enacted it? And a mostshame« 
ful one it is, in a free state. 

0. Such marriages, it seems, wifl taint the pui*e blood of the 
nobility I Why, if they think so, let them take care to rnatch 
their sisters and daughters with men of their own sort* No 
^^ebeian will do vioknce to the daughter of a Patrician. Those 

^ exploits for our prime nobks. 
0. rhere is uq need lo fear that we shall force any body 
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into a contract of marriage. But to inak« «n «pre*s 4a w to 
t>i-ohib'rt raarrrage^ of 'P«rtinak»ie with Rlebetait^, what is this 
but to shovy the utmost contempt of us, and 1» declare one 
part <rf the community tot« impwc and unclean ? 

11. They talk to xia of the confuston there will he in fami- 
lies if this statute should be ^^epealed. i wonder they don^t 
make a law against a comtnoner/s Hrimg near « nobleman^ or 
going the same road tW he is goiag, orbeiog present at lh$ 
name feast, or appearing at the same market place. / 

1^. They might as well pretend that these thinfi make 
'iconfasion in families, as t*iat irrterfiiarriages will do ik. Does 
tiot every. one know that their children will be ranked ac- 
cording to the quality of th«ir father, let him be /a Patrician 
or a Piet^eian ? In short it i« manifest eiwmghthat we have noth- 
ing in view but to be treated as men «nd citkeens ; nor can 
ithcy who oppose oar demand) have any motive to do it, but 
[the love of domineering. ' . 

[ 1 3. I woidd fain know of you, Cof¥s«f!8<and Patrieiass, is the 
Sovereign power in the people of H^wcj or in you ? I hope 
you will allow, that the people cmi at ^herr pleasure, either 
make a law or repeal one. 

14. And will you, then, ^% soon as any law is proposed to 
thefni, pretend to list them immediately for the war", and hinder 
jthem fromgwing their suffrages by leading them into the field ? 

15. Hear me, Consuls. Whether the news of the war you 
talk of be true, or whether it be only -a false riHaor spread 

l^abroad for nothing but a color to send the peopk out of the 
ftcity, I declare as tribute, that tliis people who have already so 
reftcn spilt their blood in -our country's cause, are again ready 
to arm for its defence and its glory, if they may be restored 
to their natural rights, and you Will no longer treat us lik^ 
strangers in our own ccmntry. 

i 16* But if you account wsi unworthy of your alliance by in- 
^tci^marriagesjif you will not staffer the entrance to the chief of- 
fices in the stiitc tobe^pen to ail persons of merit indhrefenily, 
; but will confine your choice of magistrates to the senate alone ; 
talk of wars as much as ever you please ; paint, in your ordina- 
ry discourses, the league aftd power of our enemies, ten times 
rnoro dreadful than you dono^^ I declare, that this people 
whom you so much despise, to whom you are nevertheless in- 
debted lor all your victories, shall never more enlist themselves ; 
not a man of them shail take arms ! not ii man of them 9hall 
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expose his life for imperious lords, with whom he can neither 
share the dimities of the state, Dor in private life hare a»]f 
alliance by marriage. 

SPEECH OF PUBLIUS 5<:iPIO TO THE SOMAV ARMr, BEFOM 
THE BATTLE OF THE TICIN. 

1. TT7ERE you, soldiers, the same army which I had withj 
^^ me in Gairi, I might well forbear saying^ any thing to! 
you at this time ; for what occasion could there be lo use ex- 
hortation to cavalry tiiat had so sig^nally vanquished the squad- 
rons of the enemy upon the Rhone ; or to legions, by whomj 
the same enemy, flying before them to avoid a battle, did in; 
effect confess themselves vanquished ? | 

2. But, as these troops having been enrolled for Spain are ; 
there with my brother Cneus, making war under my auspices | 
(as was the will of the Senate and people of Rome) I, thatfott 
might have a Consul for your Captain agamst Hannibal and 
the Carthaginians, have freely offered myself for this war. You 
then have anew General ; and I anew army. On this account, 
a few words from me to you will be neiUier improper nor u8- 
seasonable. 

3. '1 hat you may not bfe unaj^rised of what sort of enemies 
you are going to encounter, or of what is to be feared from 
them ; they are the very same, whom in a former war, you van- 
quished both by land and sea ; the same from whom yo^ took] 
Sicily and Sardinia, and wiKO have been these twenty years | 
your tributaries. 

4* You will not, I presume, march against these men with 
only that courage with which you are wont to face other ene-l 
mies ; but with a certain, anger and indignation, such as youj 
would f<el if you sawyour slaves ona sudden rise up against yoi!. 

5. Conquered and enslaved, it is not boldness, but necessity 
that urges them to battle ; unless you can believe. that those who 
avoidiid figl^tii^g when their army was cDiire, have acquired 
better hope by tlie loss of two thirds of their horse and foot by 
passing the Alps, 

6. liut you have heard, perhaps, that, though they are few in 
nuniber, they are men of stout hearts and robust bodi-s ; he- 
roes of sucl\ strength and vigor, as nothing is able to r;;sist.— 
Mere cfligies I Lay, shadows of men I wretches emaciated 

vith hunger, and bcnuuibed with cold ; bruized and a.^uer- 
to pieces among the rocks andcraggy cUffs I their wcapot* 
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Ibroken, and their horses weak and foundered! Such life ihe 
cavalry, and such the infantry, with which you are going to 
contend ; not enemies, but the fragments of enemies. 

f • There is nothing which I more apprehend, than that it 
vrill be thought Hannibal was vanquished by the Alps before 
we had any conflict with him. But, perhaps, it was fitting it 
should be so ; and that, with a people and a leader who had vi- 
olated leases and covenants, the gods themselves, without man's 
help^ should i^in the war, and biing it to a nl^ar conclu^sion ; 
a!hd that we, who, next to the gods, have been injured and of- 
fended, should happily finish what they hive begun. 

8. 1 need not be in any fear that you should suspect me of 
raying these things merely to encourage you, while inwardly 1 
have different sentiments. What hindered me from going to 
^Spain ? That was my provincif) where 1 should have had the 
^ess dreadful Asdrubal, not Hannibal to deal with. 

9. But hearing, as I passed along^ the coast of Gaul, ofthis 
rVBemy*s march, I landed my troops, sent the horse forwar^J, 
^md pitched my camp upon the Rhone. A part of my cavalry 

encountered, and-defeated that of the enemy. My infantry, 
not being able to overtake theirs which fled before us, 1 return- 
ed to my fleet ; and, with all the expedition I could use in so 
long a voyage by sea and land, am come to meet -them atths 
foot of the Alps. 

10. Was it then my inclination to avoid a contest with this 
tremendu«us Hannibal ? And have I met with him only by ac- 
cident and unawares ? Or ami come on purpose to challenge 

"him to the coinbat ? 

- 11. I would gladly try, whether the earth, within these 
twenty years, l^as brought forth a new kind of Carthagenians ; 
t)r whether they be the same sort of n^en who fought ai the 
Agates, and whom at £ryx,you suffered to redeemthemselves 
at eighteen denarii a head : whether this Hannibal, for labors 

* and journies, be as he would be thought, the rival of Hercules; 
or whether he be,, what his father left him, a tributary, a 

* vassal, a slave of the Roman people. 

12. Did not the consciousness of his wicked deed at Sagtm- 
tum torment him and make him desperate, he would have some 
regard, if not to his conquered country, yefr^ureiy lo his own 

.famil) , to his father's memory^tothe treaty written with Anal- 
car's OAn hand. We might have starved him m Eryx ; we 

[ nii^ht have f.u.f;evi ni.o Africa with our victorious fleet ; and 
inafewdaybimve destroyed Carthage. Attheir humWcsuppli- 
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cation, wc pardoned them, we released thcflH when they weie 
closely shut up without a possibility of escaping ; we niadsj 
peace with them when they we^;c conqueixd. ^ i 

13. When they were distressed by; the African war, wd 
considered them, we treated them as a people under our pro«i 
tection 2 and what is the retarn they made us for alt these 
favors? Under the conduct of a hair-brainedftyoung man, thcj] 
come hither to oYerturn our state, and lay waste our countrji 

1 4. I could wish, indeed, that it were not so ; and that xH 
war we are now engaged in concerned only our own glory, aod 
notour preservation. But the .contest at preseat is not f«i 
the possession of Sicily and Sardinia, but of Italy itslf; norijj 
there behind us another array, which, if wc should not pro«S 
conquerors, may make head against our victorious enemies, 

15. There are no more Alps for them to pass, which Hiig' 
give us leisure to raise new forces: no, soldiers, here y( 
must take your stands, as if you fftrt just now before the wj 
of Rome. Let every one reflect, that he is now to defend 
his own. person only, but his wife, his children, his helplcjlj 
infants. / j 

1 6. Yet let not private considerations alone possess bur mindsjl 
let us remcnober thai the eyesof the senate and people of Ronjcj 
are upon us; and that, as our force and courage shall mt 
prove, such will be the fortune of that city and of the KoiBai| 
empire. 

Caius Marius to the Romans ; shetving the absurdity of that 
hesitating to confer on him tHe rdnk of General^ merely d 
account of hi9 extraction* ' j 

I. TT is but too common, my countrymen, to observe a lua- 
•*- terijEi] difference between the behavior of those who stanl 

candidates for .places of power and trust, before and after th^ 

obtaining them. , i 

2. They solicit them in one manner, and execute theni i« 
anotiier. They set out with a great appearance of activitj, 
humility^ and moderation ; and they quickly fall into slothi 
pride,^ and avarice. 1 

3. It is, luidoubtedly, no easy matter to discharge, to tha 
general satisfaction, the duty of a supreme commander in troih 
blesome times. 

4. To carry on, with effect, an expensive war, and yet b* 
^al of the public money j to oblige those U serve, whom 
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*nay b€ delicate to offend ; to conduct at the same time a 
biplicatcd variety of operations ; to concert measures at 
>me, answerable to the state of things abroad; and to gain 
«rjr valuable end, in spite of opposition froin the envious, the 
Ctious, and the disaffected. To do all this, my countrymen, 
more difficult than is genei^ally thought* 
1^5. But J>esides the disadvantages which are cwnmon to me 
Jth atl others in emincRt stations, my case, is, in this respect, 
feuliarly hard j that whereas a commander of Patrician rank, 
^he is guilty of a neglect or breach of duty, has his great 
i&aectioRs, the antiquity of his family, the important services 
I his ancestors,^ and the multitudes he hs^s, by power, engaged 
^s interest,^ to screen him fr»m condign punishment—my 
hole safety dependa »p*ii myself, which renders it the more 
ftispensibly necessary for me to take care that my conduct be 
fear and unexceptionable^ 

i6. Besides, I am well ai^irare, my countrymen, that the eye 
S^e public is upcsi riie ; and that, though the impartial, who 
l^fer the real advantage of the commonwealth to ail other 
>hsiderations, favor my pretensions, the Patricians want 
Mhing so. much as an occasion against me. 
!|7. It is therefore my fixed resolution to use my test en- 
feavor^, that yow be not disappointed in me, and that their 
(direct- designs against me may be defeated. 
8, 1 have from my youth been familiar with toils and with 
Nigcrs ; I was faithful to your interest, my countrymen, when 
served you for no reward but that of honor. It is not my 
^ign to betray you, now that you have conferred upon me la 
KiceoT profits 

r 9- You have committed to my conduct the war against 
^urth^. The Patricians are offended at this. But \^here 
indd be the wisdom of giving such a command to one of their 
^notable body? a person of illustrious birth, of ancient family, 
rinnumera^Dlc statues, but — of no experience. 
:■ 10. What service would hisiong line of dead-encestors, or 
|S multkiide "oi motionless statues, do his country in the day 
f battle ? What could such a general do, but in his trepidation 
X^ inexperience, have recourse to some inferior commander 
^tlireclion ii) difficulties to which he was not, himself e^ual? 
^hus, your Patrician general would in fact have a general over 
am r so t^at the acting con^mander would still be a Pleboian. 
: . i K So tiue is this, n^y countrymen, nhat I have myseff 
iHiyvn those who have beeii chosen consul^, l>egin then to r^ad 
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the history of their owncountrys of wMch till that timetinf 
were totally ignorattt ; that is^ they first obtained the einp^- 
ment^ and then bethought themtelTot of the <]^aIificatioostt 
cessary for the proper discharge of it« 

12. I suhioit to your judgment) Boi&aiis, ob whicB side^ 
advantage lies, when a comparisoB is made between Pdtrm 
haughtiness and Plebeian experience. The very actions whid 
they have only read^ I have partly seen^ and partly myi^i 
chleved. What they know by readings I know by um^ 
They are pleased to sdight my mean birth ; I despise their ibm 
characters* Want of birth and fortune is the objeotioa^g^ 
me ; want of personal worth against them. 

13. But are not all men of the same species ? Whitca 
make a difference between one mui said another) but th¥e» 
dowments of the mind ? For my part, I shall always lock up« 
the bravest man as the noblest man* Suppose it were ei 
quired of the fathisrs of such Patricians as Albiaus andBestil 
whether if they had .their choice) they woiild desire sonsJ 
their character or of mine? What would theyranswer) bulthi 
they should wish the worthiest tsa be their sons ? If thePaW 
cians have reason to despise me) let them likewise desi»se^^^ 
aEncestorS) whose nobility was the fruit of their virtue, ft 
they envy the honors bestowed on me 1 Let them t0j^^ 
wise my l^borS) my abstinence) and the dauj^ers J have uo(to 
gone for my. country, by which I have acquired them* 

14» But those worthless men lead such a life of inadivJIJ 
as if they despised any honors you can bestow; whilst m 
as pire to honors as if they had deserved the^ by the v^^^ 
dustrious virtue. They lay claim to therewardsofactivity>f« 
tlweir having enjoyed the pleasures ^f luxury, yet none can W 
more lavish than they are in pra^ise of their. ancestors^ Am 
they imagine they honor themselves by celebrating, their fw* 
fathers ; whereas they do the very contrary : for? as imicbaj 
their ancestors were distinguished for their virtueS) so vm 
are they disgraced by their vices. - 

15. The glory of ancestors cast a light indeed) upoB thef 
posterity ; but it only serves^to show what the descendasts aft 
It ahke exhibits to public view their degeneracy and ih* 
worth. I own 1 cannot boast of the deeds of my fowfatbcrt^ 
but I hope I may answer the cavils of. the Patricians hystaiii' 
ing up in defence of what I have myself done. 

16. Observe now my countrymen, the injus^ce of the.P*j 
trjcians* They arrogate to themselves honors on account » 
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tke exploits aoiic by tkeir fore&thers, whilst they will not allow 
inc the due praise for perferrtnng the yery same sort of actions 
in my owii j^etson. He has no tcatues, they cry, of his family. 
, He can trace w^ venerable lifte of ancestors. What then ^ is 
it matter of more praise todis*t,>*ce one's illustrious ancestors, 
tban to become illustrious by one*s own good behavior. 
'} W. What if I can show no statues of my family ? I can 
show the standards, the armor, and the trappings, which I hava 
iny^elf ulfan fwrtn the viinquhhed : I ekn show the scars of 
those wounds which I hare received, by facing the enemies af 
ihy couotryi' These are my statues. ' These are the hopars I 
boast ofr Not left tne by iliherltance*, as theirs ; but earned by 
toil, by abstinence, by valor ; amidst elouds of dust, and seas of 
hkiod ; scenes of action, where those eifeminate Patricians, who 
endeavored by indirect meafis to depreciate nic in your cstccmj 
have never dared to show their f^es- 

DIALOGUE^. ,, 

ScMNE between G<w. Savage and'Mtifa WALSiNCHAky In wMch 

• the iourtikifi u carried oiiin such an ambiguous Manner t/mt 

\ ■ the General mUtakca her con^eni to marry hU 9on^ Ca/u» Sa- 

V AG Eyjbrc9n8ent to marfyhimseffi 
Mi9B W^a/./^ENERAL Savage, your most humble servswt. 
^^ Qen. Sarvage. My dear Miss Walsingham, 
it is rather cruel that yoi should be left at home by yourself, 
and yet I am |;reatly rejoiced to find you at present without 
Gompany.- 

MiM. WaL r can't but think myself in the best jcompany, 
when I have the honor of your conversation, General. 

Gen* You fiotter me too much, | Madam : yet I am come to 
talk to you on a serious affair : an affair of importance to me 
. and yourself. Hava you leisure to favor me with a short au- 
dience if I beat a parley ? 

MUa WaL Any thing of importance to yau, Sir, is always 
siifEcient to command my leisure. ^ 

'Tis as the Captain suspected-^[«5»fl6!r. 

Gen. You ircrr^ble my lovely girl, but don't be alarmed j for 
though kny business is of an iiaportant nature^ I hope it >viU 
not be of a disagreeabk one. 

Mi99 t4^al. ^dy^t I am greatly agitated«— [o«u;^. 
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Gen. Soldiers, Mhs Walsmgham, are said to be {MmUf 
fkvored by the kind protection of tU^ M^dit4.. 

Miss IVal, The ladies are not i^tkout ffratitud^. Sir, te 
those who devote their lives peculiarly to the service of thfib 
country. 

Gm. Generously said, Mad^xn* Th^n g^ive me Nave witL 
6iit any masked batter}^, to ask« if tb« heait. of an kan^taaldi^ 
cr is a prize worthy yoor acceptance ) 

Miss Wal. yiK>9 WiX^ vti:d> Sk» ibeif ia M «uiak«4 kniterj^ 
in this quc<(tion« 

' Ge7u I aiA a$ (oadof a ^ci9r4fe*maipH.M*iain, is lave asia 
war, and hate the tedious meUiQd of aar^Miig a.lowi» wKenlterf 
is a possibility of entjeriag i|,sw«r0 in band^ . 
^ Miss WaU Why really, bir^ a HMoipsliii may iSi well luww Iwf 
f)wn mind when she is first summcmed \f^ tbie trmnpet el s 
lover, as when she undergoes all t^e tireseane ftriaa&y ef a 
siege. You see I have cajiight ymx own mode of conversmg) 
General. 

Gen. And a very greaH^KO^UEient I consider ft» Madam» 
But now that you h^ve ca^idly confeaee4 am ae^aiutaact 
with your own mind, answer. sne with, that frankness finr which 
every body admires you so much. Have y^uaa^K ©bjectioas 
to change the name of Waisingham ? 

Mi^s wqL Why then, frankly, General, I says no* 
* Gen. Ten thousand thanks to. you fcr this kirtd declaratie»»^ 

Miss Wal. I hope yon, wop't think it a forward one. 

Gen. 1-d sooner see nay son r^away in the dfy of battle--? 
I'd sooner think Lord Russel %vas bribed by Lewis XiVtb i aad 
sooner vilify the metnory of Algernon Bidiiey. 

Miss WaU How unjust it was ever to aupjposerth^ Qeneral ^ 
tyrannical father I [aside^ 

Gen. You have told me condescendingly, Miss WalsingbsiB* 
that you have no objections, to change your name* i haTcbai 
one question more to ask* • . 

Miss WdL Pray propose it. Sir. 

Gen. Would the name cf Savage be dis«^reeaWe to you V 
speak frankly again, my dear girl. 

^Ti^s Wal. Why, tlieh again, 1 frankly say, no* 

Gen^ You are too good to me^— Toniagton thought I shouJfl 
nxwCt with a repulse — \adde* 

Miss Wul. Have you communicated Ahis business to -the 

piamibir ? 

'%e^w No, my dear madam, I did not think that at afl ne- 
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'^^fi&y. 1 pWposft that he (Shall be man-iod in a few days. 
' iMiV^ IVai. Wha*| whether I \vill or not T 

Gen, O, you can have no objection 1 

MS$9 Wxd, I mtjst be consulted) however, about the diy, 
AcBet^ ; but nothing in* my power shall be wanting; to make 
iSm happy. 

Gen. Oblig^ing loreHness ! • . 

Mi69 WuL You iniay imagine, that if I had not been pre* 
riou^ly Imprest Jn favor of your proposal, it would not have 
met my concurrence so readily. 

Gen. Then you own I had a previous friend in die garrison* 

MihiWdU 1 don't blush to ackuowf edge it, Sir, when Icon- 
«<iev the accomplishments of the object. 
^ Qen^ O, this is too much, JMadam ; the principal merit of 
lie object is hij passion for Miss Walsingham- 

Miai Wuh Don*t say that, General, 1 beg cf }'oii ; for I 
ion't think thsre are many women in the kingdom who could 
5Feh«ld him with indifference. 

^^«% Ah, you flattering anj^el \ 6ndyet, by the Tn<;mory of 
Marlborough, my lovely ^irl, it wa*s the idea of l prcpobsessioa 
t>n your part, which encouraged me to hope for a farorabie re^ 
Di^ption. 

iWVfi* WdU Then I inu^t have been vevy indiirrect^ for I la* 
bored to concealthai prepossession p»f, much as possible. * 

Gvn. You could not conceal it from me ; the f;;rnalc heait 
ie a field I um thoroug^hly acquainted with. 

Jtfi>« iffaU 1 doubt not your knowledge of the femtlc heart, 
General \ but as we Xi<iw understand one another so pciftctly, 
you will give me leave tO retire. 

Gen. One word, my dear creature, and no more ; I shall wait 
orvyolf sometime to-day about the necessary settleiiicnt. 

^iBs Wain Yon must do as you please, Gcheriil j you <ire in- 
vincible in cv^fy thing. 

Gen, And if you please wfe- will keef) fevfery thing a profound 
kecrtt, till tlie articles are ail settled, and the definitive treaty 
tady for execution. 
L Mi^9 Wdl. You may bi sufe that delieacy i^ill notsufiermo 
'^» be communlcKtite on the subject. Sir. 

Gen, 'i'hcuryou leave everything fo my rtianagcment, 

Mi%9 WaL I 6an't truit a more noble negociator. \^6t9Qvt. 

Gen, The day is my own- (Sir^9^) Biitons, strike home j 

rikehome. 
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Scene 5^r«;^^» General Savage, Captain Satj^Si Miss* WikL* 
SINGHA9C, and Torrimgton, a Lawyer^ in which t/i^ Gtn. 
discovers Juh ndatakc. » , . 

Cain* ^iZt^.'VrAYjbut my dearest Miss Walsinghanii the ex*V 

'*'^ tenuation of my conduct to Belville roadiS^ 

absolutely nccessc\ry for me to discover my engagements ^ath 

you : and as happiness is now so fortunately within our reach) 

I flatter m^/'oclf you will be prevailed upon to. forgive an error 

~ which proceeded only from the extray^aganc^ of Jove. 

Mis9 WmL To thinic me capable of such an action, Captain 
Savage ! I am terrified with the idea of ad union with yo,u ; 
and it is better for a woman at any timf » to .tachfice ao i»soUnt 
lover, than to accept of a suspicious husband.. 

CapiU In the happiest union, my dearest creature, th^^ 
must always be scmeihjng to overlook on .both sides* 
Mi9% WaU Very civil, truly. ^ 

Cafit* Pardon me, my life, for this frankness; and recollect, 
that if the lover has through misconception, been unhaj^y 
guilty, he brings a husband altogether reformed to your bands. 
Mii% WaU Well, 1 see I must forgive you at last; sol may 
a.^ well make a merit of necessity, you provoking creature. , 
Cafiu And m^y I indeed hope for the blessing of this haiid.. 
MisH Ws!, Why, you wretch, would you have me force it i 
upon you ? I think after what I have said, a soldier might v^-t | 
ture to take it without further ceremony* I 

Capt. Angelic creature ! thus I seize it as my lawful prize., j 
Miss Wa/, Wcll,^but now you. have obtained this iiie&tiroa- i 
ble prize* Captain, give me leave to ask, if you have bad a 
certain explanation with tlie General. . ^ j 

Ctt/z/. How can you doubt it ? ^ j 

Miss WaL And is he really impatient for' our nwurria^c - , 
i^afit, 'Tis incredible how earpe St he is. 
MUs WaL -What ! did he tell you of his interview with ine 
tiiis evening when he brought Mrt. Torringlon .' 

Cafiu He did. | 

^ MiifsWal. O, then I can have no doubt. . 1 

Cafu* If a shadow of doubt remains, here he cpm^ t© r§- j 
move it. . Joy, my dear Sir, joy a thousand times \ \ 

^w^^* General Sav AGS a/wjf Tor RING1 ON. * 
Gen, What my dear boy, have you carried the day ? 
Miss WaL 1 have been weak enough to indulge hijp with a 
ictory, indeed, General, ' ' .'*,.. 
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^ ffen. Perlunc (woH the btave; Torrington. 
:; ' ftr. t ^^ongrattttfate fou heartily on this decree, General. 
L tCfw. This had nearly proved a day of disappointment, but 
> "^lic stars liave fortunately turned it in my favor, and now I 
i reap the rich reward of my victory. 

; Cafit* And h^re I take her froiid you' as the greatest good 
tfhtch heaven can send me. 

jtti**^ ITa/. O Captain f 

Gen. You take her as the greatei^ good which Heaven can 
Send yoa, Sirrah ! Itsike her as the greatest good which Heavea 
i can *cnd me; and now what have y^u to say to her ? 

ifefi'w mx/. General Savage I 

Tor. Here will be fresh injuncllon to stop proceedings. 
; Jtii$8 WjI* Are we never to be done with mistakes? 

Genv What mistakes ca« haV« happened new, sweetest? yoif 
' delivered itp your dear hand thii moment i 
;- ~ Mm IfsA. Tme, Sh" : but I tho*t you were going to beslow 
' «ny dear hand iipdn this dear gentleman. 

Gen. Howl that dear gentleman, 
^^r. I am t^miderstruck I 

Tor. Fortune favors thfe brave, General, noae but the brave; 
, ILaug-hingiy.'^ 

Gtn* So the covert way is cleared at Itist ; and you have alt 
sflong imagined that I was liegocitsting for this fdlow, when 
: I wa« gravely solicitmg for- myself. 
; Miss Wah No other idea, Sir, ever entered my imagination. 

Tor ' General) noble minds bhould never despal;*. 
1/ lLaug/tinghj2 

I Gen. Well, ray hopes Are all blown up to the moon at once, 
r and I shall be the laughing slock of the whole town. 

' Scsifs telween Mrs. BkIville, Miss Walsingham, and 

Lady Uaghel MitnEw,— *.0» i>£r£f.£./yc. 

Mr9. 'Bgtv. XltTHEHE is tlie generosity, where is the sense, 

[a/ijTze.l where is the shame of men, to find pleasure 

m pursuits which they cannot remember without the deepest 

horror; which they cannot follow without the m^ariest fraud ; 

' and which they'cannot eftect without consequences the Fnost 

* dreadful j the greatest ttiunaph which a libertine can ever ex- 
perience, is too despicable to be 'envied ; 'tis at best nothing 
Ikit a victory over humanity ; and if he is a husband; he n*u5»£ 

• i>c doubi/ tortur^d'on the wheel of refijoUection. 
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Enter MlsB Walsingham and Lady RACtf El Mil«Kw»- 

3//.?* WdU My dear Mrs. Belvilie, I am CKUcmdy unhappf 
-to sec you so distressed. 

Lady Bac/u Now I am extremely glad to see her so ; forif sha 
were ntt greatly distressed, it would be monatrQuslyuniiatural. 

Mm. Btiv, O Matilda! my husband! my children! . 

Miss WaL Don't weep, my dear, don't weep L pray be com- 
forted; ail may end happily. Lady Ractcl, beg of her not tcx 
cry so. 

Lady R^ch^ Why, you are crying yom'sclf, Miss* Walsing- 
ham. And though X think it out of character to encourage 
her tears, I cannot help keeping you company. 

Mrs* Bilv. O, why is not some method contrived to prcTCBt 
this horrible practice of duelling. 

Lady Bach, V\\ expose it on the stage, since the law nowa- 
days kindly leaves the whole cognizance of it to tins theatre* 

Mi'is WuU And yet, if the laws against it were aa well en- 
forced as the laws agaiHiit destroying tiie gamcj perhaps it 
would be equally for the bv^neBt of the kingdom. . 

Mrs^ Brlv. No law will ever be effectual, till the cost«n.i» 
rendered infamous. Wives must sh?iek I mothers must ago- 
nize ! orphiuis must be multiplied ! unless some blessed haiwl 
atrip the fascinating glare from honorable murder, and bravely 
expose the idol w4iO is worslupptd thus in blood. While it is * 
disreputable to obty the laws, we cannot look for reformation. 
But if the duellist is once banished. from tlie presence of his 
sovereign; if he is for life excluded the confidence of his 
country.; if a mark of indt?lible.dis.^race is stamped upon him, 
the 'sword of public justice will be the sole chastiscr of wrongs ; 
trifles will not be punislicd with death, and offences really 
meriting such puuishuicnt, will be reserved for the only proper 
revenger, the common executioner. 

Lady Bach, 1 could no: have expressed my self better on this 
subject, my dear; but till such a Ivand as you talk of, is founds 
iho best will fall into the error of the times. . - . ' 

Miss wal. Yes, and'biUcher cacii other Tike madmcQ, for 
fear ihcir courage should be suspected by fools. 

COLONKn RIVERS AND SIR HARRT. 

Sir Hdr. g^ *v)LuNEI > yogr most obedient : I am come upoi^ 
K^ the old bubinc§5; fcr unless 1 am allowed to eii- 
rtiiin hopes of Mh3 iiiver^i I shall be the mos^ miseralk of 
'\umau beings. „ 
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Eivf Sir Harry, I have alretfdy told you by kttcFj and I now : 
Ull you personally^ I caniiot lisUn to your proposals* 

Sir ^r. No. Sir? 

Riv. No, Sir ; I have promised ray daughter to Mr. Sidney ; 
do you know that, Sir ? , . / . > 

: Sir -Mar. I do ; but what then? Eftgagenients . of ttuf kind,^ 
ypuknpw-^ 

litv» So thens you know I have p^mised her to Mr. Sidney ? 

Sir Har* I do ; but I also know that matters ar^ notfinaUy 
settled between Mr. Sidney and yop ; and I moreover know> 
that his fortune is by n* means equal to mine, therefore — 
. jRiv. Sir Harry, let me ask you one question befi;>fe yoU 
make your consequehjc;e. _ 

Sir Bar » A thousand if you please, Sir. • . 

^ Rix\ Why tBen, Sir, let me ask jfoo, what you have ever 
observed in me or my conduct, that you desire me ^ famiUarljf 
to break my word? M^^^^^^^^r> X^" qonsidered me as a 
ji^an of honor. . , 

: iSir liar. And so I do, Sir> a man of the nicest honor. : 

Riv. And yet, Sir^ you ask me to violate the sanctity of mj 
word ; and t^U me directly that it is my interest to be a rascal. 

Sir Bar. I really do^'t understand you, ColoneU I thought 
I wa^ talking to a man who knew the world j ^nd as you have 
libt ^igned — 

* Hi^. Why th^Js mending matters with a witness ! And so 
jroii think because I am not legally bound, I am under no ne-. 
^essity of keeping my word! Sir Harry, ^aws vrere never rajlde 
far men of honor ; tf^y want no bond but the rectitude of their 
own sentiments f and laws-are of no use but to bind the villains 
of society. 

Sir Bar, Well but my dear Colonel, if you have no regard 
fer me, shew some little regard for your daughter. . 

Biv. 1 shew the greatest regard for my daughter, by giv-. 
ipg her to a man of iionor, and I must not be insulted with 
any further repetition of your propp^als. . :; 

Sir Bar. Insult you. Colonel I is the offer of my alliance 
nn i&sult? is my readiness to make wliat settlements ybu think 
pf oper — 

iv'i:% Sir Harry, I should consider the ofier of a kingclpm an 
insult, if It wei'c to be purchased oy the violation of my word*^ 
fics^idcs, though my daugUtvr shall never go a. beggar to the 
iirntBgf hjL;r husband, t would rather see her happy thaiviehi a&d . 



if she ta» ertMgli to provide handsonhiely for' a jmitt^ faThflf, 
and something to vpvre for the e3iigen«ie» of c worthy frtend, 
I shall think her as affluent as if she was mistress of Mexico. 
Sir Hstr. W^llj Colortel, I bare dond ; InJi I helitfre — 
Biv. Well, Sir Harry, and as onr confereftde is dome, wc 
will if yoii please, retire to the ladle» ; I shall be always gf ad 
of your acquaintance, though I cannot receire you as a^on-in- 
law : for a union of interest I Vidk upon as a tihion of ^ikhonor^ 
and consider marriage for money, at best but« legal prDStituti<8)« 

5%^ "ODW now,. Tubal! what news from Genoa:? Hare 
*•■' you heard any thing of tny hackfiflftfing daughter ? 

Ty><» I often came where I heard of her, butcouMnot find her. 

5^. Why thferte, there, a diamofid gene that e#st nrc tws 
thousand daeat* at Frankfort! The cufsfc never fell upon the 
nation till now ! I never fcltit before ! Two thousand 'ducatSi 
in that and other precious jewels ! \ wish shelay dead at mf 
feet ! No news ot them ! and I know liot What spent in the 
search. Loss upon loss . The thief gone with 90 much, taxi 
so much to find the thief; and no satisfacti€»n, ho revenge ; no 
ill luck stirrmg but what lights on my shoulders* 

JVid. O yeS) other men have ii Uuek too^ Amonio, as I heard 
in Genoa—- 
. shy. {Inttrrttfiting' Mm) What, has* he had ill hick ? 

Tuh, Hashada ship cast away coming fr#mTnpoli» '• 

^hy» Thank fortune ? Is it true ? isrit true ? ' 

2"ub, I spoke with some of the sailors that escaped fms 
thevrrecli. 

Shy. I thank you, good Tubal. Go^d news ' Good news ? 
What, in Genoa, you spoke with them. 

Tub. Your daughter, as I heard, spent twenty ducats in ooe 
right. 

Shy, You stick a dagger in me, Tubal- I never shaf! see 
my gcffd again . Twenty ducats in one night 5 Twenty ducatsf 
O father Abraham ?' 

Tubi There came several of Antonio's creditora in itty coitt- 
pany to Venice, who say he cannot but break* 

S^y.l am gladon't ; I'll plague htm | Til tdrture him: I 
am glad on't. 

* Shy lock had 9ent Tubal aft^ hi9 daughtiry who Hcd doped 
fifom M* home^ AntordQ w«# & merdumt^ hated by Shgiock. ' 
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7>*3. One of them shewed me a rioghe had <^ your daugh- 
^r for « monkey. .^ *• r 

I -Say. Cut upon her ! You torture me, Tubal* It was my 
^ ibfy I would not have given it for aa many monkeys as could' 

)d together upon the Realto. - 

Tub. Antonio is certainly undone; ^ 

Shy, Ay, ay, there is some comfort in tbatj Go. Tubal, en^ 
^ge an officer. Tell him to be ready ; I'll be revenged on An- 
tonio* 141 wa«h my hands to the elbows in his heart's blood* 

.JUBA AND SYPHAX. 

JuB, CYPHAX5 1 joy to meet thee thus alone. ^^ . 

*^ I have observ'd of late thy looks are fall'n, 

b'ercast with gloomy pares and discontent; 
-Then* tell mfe, Syphax, I conjure thee, tell me 

What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in frowns, 

And tarn thy eyes thus coldiy^n thy prince ? 

Syfth* 'TisLnot my talent to conceal my thoughts^ 
.Or carry snii^i^ts or sunshine in my face^ • 

When discontent sits heavy at my l>e art ; 

I have not so much .of the Roman in me* 

Jub. Why dost thou cast out such ungenerous terms, „. 
-Against the lords and sovereigns, of the world I 

Dost' not thou, see mankind fall down before them 

Andowa the force of their superior virtue ? 

Is there a n^on i» tlie wilds of Afric 
>Amidst our barren rocks and burning sands, ^ -^ 

/ That does Qot tremble at the Roman nahie ? 
^* 52//i/i. Gods! Where's the worth that sets this people tipi * j 

Above your own I^luinidia's tawny sons? \ ' .j 

Do they with tougher sinews bend thebow ? 
^Or flies the javelin swifter to its mark, 

Launched with the vigor of a Roman arm ? 

Who like our active African instructs 
. The fiery steed> and trains him to his hard ? 

Or guides in troops the embattled elephant, * 

Ladea with war ? J'hese, these are arts, my prince. 

In which your Zama does not stoop to Rome. 

Jub. These all are virtues of a meaner rank^ - 

Perfections that are placed in bones and nerves r 

A Roman soul is bent on higher views ; 

To civiiizic the rude unpgjish.^d world ; . ,^ . . 
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To lay it under the restraint of laws ; 
To make maa mild, and (ociable U man; 
To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wisdom, diacipline, and liberal arts; . 
The establishroents of life : Virtues like thett 
Make human nature shine^ reform^ the ikhiI, 
And break our fierce 'barbarians into men. 

Syjih' Patience, just Hearens i Excuse an old illtth'fe wlirlAtM 
What ai*e those wondrous civilizing arts, ** 

This Roman polish, and this smoot4i beharior, 
1'hat renders man thus tractable and tame ? 
Are they not only to disguise our pauions^ \ 
To set our lookjb at variance vrith our tltoughts^ 
To check the starts and sallies of the soul, ,> 

And break off all its commerce with the tongue ? 
. In short to change us into other creatures, » . -r ^ 

Than what our natures and the gods de%ign'd Ufi ?^ 

Jub, To strike thee dumb, turn up thine eyea to Cat« ! 
There may'st lliou ste to what a godlike iieighV 
The Koman virtutis lift up mortal man* . 

While good, and just, and anxious for his. friendsj 
lie's still severely bent against himself ; 
Renouncing sleep, and rest, and food, and eaf^^ 
He st|?.ves with thirst and hunger, toil and heat; 
And when his fortime sets before him all 
The pomp and pleasure which his seul could wtsll, 
Hjs rigid virtues will accept of none. 

&yfrh. Believe me, prince, there't not i« Afrkim 
That traversea our vast Nuraidian deserts^ 
In quest of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better practices these boasted virtues; - \ . 

Coarse are liismeals, the fortune of the chaws 
Amidst the running stream he sUkes his thirst, 
Toils all the day, and at the approach of nighty 
On the first friendly batik he throws him down> 
Or rests his hend upon a rock till mom ; 
Then rises fresh, pursues the wonted game. 
And if the following dny he chance to Snd 
A new repast, ©ran imtasted spring, 
Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury, 

Jub. Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't cKaeem 
""'hat virtues grow from ignorattccj and what from choice, 
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Nor how the hero diffeniirom thebrute. 

But g^aAt that others cotikl with tqml gfevyr 

Look down on plea9um»» aa4 ti^e Inuty of tense ; 

Where shall we find the man Uist hl^ar^ affliotiony 

Great and maleattc in hngrkft) Hke C^ito? 

Heavens I mih whai^ strengtht what st^adiaess of imndi 

Hie triumphs in the midst of ail Ixis sQileriags>! 

Hfow does he riao ai^ainist it load of wioes> 

find thaak the gods that thracv the weight upon ha«i ¥ 

Sy/iJL *Tis pnie, took piide> wd haughliiicss of soiii^ 
t think the- KoDians eaU^ it sloioisn. 
Sad not your i^ftiisther thought so highly 
!>f Romas Tfrtue> and of €ato*s cause^ 
9e had not fallen by a slaTe'a hand inglsrtouot 
4or would his slaughtered army bow ha^e Im% 
)n Afric's sands, di|%ovedlliiy tiieif woundS) 
to gof^e the wolves sind vultures of Numidia* 
.. Jub. Why dost thou call my sorrow* up afresll? 
Ay &tl^er's nasn^ hringa tear& isko my eyes. 

SyfiA. Oh, that yo»'d profiibry jour&tter's iUa i 
\ Jub» What wouldu tbott^ have me do I 

.%^A» Ahaodon Cato« 

Ju5. Syphax, 1 should be more than twiee ao orptoi bgr 

Syph. Ay, there's the tie that binds you 1 [such a I 

fou long to call him fiitherr Marcia's charms 
Vork in your heart unseen, and plead for CatOt 
^ wonder you ^TB deaf to all I say. 
; Jub. Syphax, your zeal becomes^importMiate ; 
*ve hitherto permitted it to rave* ^ 

ind talk at lar^^e ; but learn to keep it to, « 
^est it should take more freedom than Pll give it^ 

Syph. Sir,yGargreal:fother never us^d me thus, 
Mas, he's dead! but can you e'erlbrget 
lIic tender sorrows and the pangs of nature, 
Pile food embraces^ and repeated blessings, 
V'hich you drew from him in your last fArewelJ! 
itiil must I cherish the dear sad remembrance, 
Ltoocr^ to torture and to please my sout ^ 

'he good old king) at partings wrang my hand, 
tlis eyes brim full of tcara) then sighing? cry'd, 
/|tiiec be carei'utot my son i*— His grief 
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Sweird up so high, he could not utter ratffk* 

Jub. Alas, the atory melts away tny soul I 
TJie best of fathers I how shall X discharge 
The gratitude and duty which I owe hiro ? 

Syfih. By laying up his counsels in your heart* 

Jub. ;His counsels bade me yield to thy dirccttons ; 
Thew, Syphax, chide arie in severest tetms ,• 
Vent all thy passions, and rU stand the^shock) - 
Calm and unruffled as a«ummer's sea$ 
When not a breath ^ wind flies o'er its sur&ce* 

.yyM. Alas, my prince, I'll guide ycfti to 3wmr sJaBety.^ 

JiAb, I do believe thou wouM^; btit t«U: inohow;^ - 

SyfiA. Fly h^m the fate of t .aesar's foes. 

Jub. My fatherscomM todoiu 

Syfih. And therefore dy'd, : . 

Jub', Better to^ie ten thousand 4cmth« 
Than wound my honor. 

Syfih. Rathersay your love. 

Jab, Syphax, I've promised to preserve my ^temper ; 
Why wilt:thou«rgc me to confesam iiame> 5 . 
I long have stifle, and would fain cimceal ? 

Syfih* Believe, me prince, iho' hard to conquer love, ^ 
'Us «a*y to divert and break its -force. 
Absence might (;ure it, or a second mistress 
Light up another flame and put out this. 
The glowin? dames of Zama's royal court 
.Have faces nush'd with more exalted charms ; 
The sun that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, ' 
Works up more fire and color in their cheeks V 
Were you with tluse, my prince, you'd soon forget 
The pale, untlpen'd beauties of the north. 

Jub. 'Tis not a set of features, nor complexion, 
The tincture of the skin that I adroirok 
Beauty soon grows familiar to the lov er, 
Fades in his eyes, and palls upon the sense. 
The virtuo.us Marcia towers above her sex ^ 
True, she is fair, (Oh, how divinely fail* !) 
But still the lovely maid improves her charms, 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, 
And sanctity of mannei-s. Cato's soul 
Shines o«t in every tiling she acts or speaks ;; ^ 
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While winning mildness and attractive »niile& • .. 

I. Dwell in her looks^ and with becoming grace^ 
Soften the rigcf of her father's vivtu«s» 
Syfth, How does your toBfue ^row wanton in her praise • • 

WOLS£T AKD CROMWELL. 

^ WoL "p AREW£LL, a long farewell, to all my greatness ' . 
^ This is the state cJ man : To-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms 

And bears his blushing honors thick Apon him ; 

The third day comesva frost, a killing frost, 
: And when bethinks, good ea«y man, full surely 
f His greatness is a ripening, nips his shoot ; 

And then he fallsvasl.do. I iiave ventured, 

LiJ^Lc little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
^ These many summers in a sea of glory> 
,: But far beyond my depths my high blown pride 

At length broke- under me ; and, tk>w, has left me, 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that miist forever hide me. 

Vain pomp 2^nd glory of the world, I hale you ? 

I feel my heart now ope n'd. Oh? how wretched 
L Js that poor man that hang& on princes' favoi^ ! 
; There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to, 
; That sv/eet aspect of princes, and his ruin, 
- More pangs and fears than war or women have ; 
I And when he falls, Ins falls like Lucifer, 

Never to raise again. \^Enf€r Cromw^fU 

Why, liow now Cromwell ? 

Cro7w. I have not power to speak, Sir* 
WjL What, amazed 
, At my misfortunes I Can thy spirit wonder ' 

A j^reat man should decline i Nay, if you weep, 

I'm fallen indeed. 

Croin*. How does your graced 
Wol» Why, well ; , 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. < * 

I knov/ myself now, and I fceJ, within mtj 

A peace uliove alLearthly dignities ; 

A siili and quiet conscience^ l"he king has cured JTje, 

1 humbly thank his grace ? and from these shoulders, 
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These niin'd pUlars>out of pity taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honor ; 
O, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, His a burden. 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven? 

O-cm. I'm glad ycur grace has made that right use of it, 
W^l* 1 hope I have : I'm able now, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel. 
To endure more miseries, and greater far> 
Than my weak hearted encmie» dareoSer. 
What news abroad? 

Cnmt. The heaviest and the worst. 
Is your displeasure with the king. 
Wol. God bless him ! 

CrwTi. The next is, that Sir Thomas Moore is chosen 
Lord CLancellor, in your place, 

WgI. Thai's somewhat sudden— 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness* favor, and do justice 
For truth's sake and his conscience ; that his bones. 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings. 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept over him *• 
What more ? 

Crom. That Cranmcris relunfd with welcome, 
Instull'd Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
/Vg/. That's news indeed! 
Crom, Last, that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long mdiried, 
This day was view'd in open, as the Queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. * 

Wd. There was the weight that pull'd mecjown ; OCromwcff. 
The king has gonu beyond me ; all my glories, 
In Ihr.t one woman, I have lost forever* 
>Jo sun si all ever usher forth my honors, 
i)r gild again the Xioble troops that waiti^d. 
Vpon my sniihs. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 
1 am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the king, 
'That sun I pray may never set) I've told him 
Vhat, and how true thou art ; he will advance thee \ 
)me little memory of me will stir him, 
Luow his noble uature) not to let * 
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Thy hopeful service perish too. Go, Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use^now, and provide 
For tfiy own future safety, 

Crom. O my Lord, 
Must I then leave you? Must I needs forego 
So good, SQjnoble, and so true a master ? 
Bear wimess, all tha^ liave riot hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrer/ CromiVell leaves his Lord : 
The king sUall have my service : but, my prayers, 
For ever, an d for ever shall be yours. 

WjL Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseHes ; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry or»r eyes; and thus far hear me, CromW^ell," 
And when I am forgotten, as I s^'all be, 
And sleep in dull col J marble, v/here mention. 
Of me must no more be heard, say then, I lau^jht thee: 
bay, Woisey what once rode the v/ives of glory, 
^nci sounded all the depths and' sho^ils of Itoncr, 
Fou!»d thee a way, out of Ms wrecks ^o J'isc in ; 
A sure undsaf- one, tho>?g,h uy ma*:tei-misi> d \\ 
Mark but my fail, and that which vuin'dme ; 
Cromwell, 1 fharge thee, fling away ambition : 
By that £in fell the angels^ bow can man then 
(Tho the imageof his Maker) hope to win by it ? 
I^ove thyself last ; cherish those hearts that wait ihee ? 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy righl hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy country's. 
Thy God's and truth's; then if thou fall'st, O Cromwell! 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king— 
And prithee lead m.e in— . 
There take an inventory of ell I have ; 
To the last penny, 'tis the king's. My robe, 
And my integrity to heav'R, is all 
I dare to call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell J 
Hayd l.but serv'd my God with half the z,'ial 
I serv'd my king, he would not in my age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

brom. Good Sir, have patience. * 

WoL So I have. Farewell ' 

Th^ hopes of court I My hopes in heaven do dwell. 
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THE qUARREL OF BRUTUS AND CASSIUS. 

Cos, nPH AT you have wrong d me cloth appear in tfcis, 

•*• You have condemii'd and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardiana; 
Wherein my letter (praying on his side, 
i E;. cause 1 knew the man) was sJighted of. 

j ^ru. You Avrong'd yourself to write iii such a casc*^ 

; CflA'. In such a time as this, it is not meet 

i Tluit every nice oftcnce should bear its comment. 

' ^>w. Yet let me telj you, Cassius, ypu ydursclt 

Arc much condem'nd to have an itching- palm, 
To stil iuid mart your uilices for gold 
To undc servers. 

Gb*. Ian itching palm t 

Ycu know that you are 13rutus that speak this. 

Cr, be assurctl this rpeech were else your last. 

' 2Vw. The name of Cassius honors thj^s corruption, 

And chastisement doth therlfore hide its head* 

Cjc, Chastisement! ' 

-£/•«. Remember March ; the ides of March reniember ; 
Did not great Juhus bleed for justice* sake ? 
What villain touch'd his body that did stab, 
And not for justice f Wliat, shall one of us, 
Tiiat' struck the foremost man of all this world, 
But for sTipporting robbers ? shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with these bribes? 
And sell the mighty meed of our large honors 
Tor so much trach as may be grasped thus ? 
I V ould rather be a dog and bay tiic moon, 
Than buch a Roman. 

Cas, Bi-utus, bay not me^ 
1*11 not endure it; you forget yourself. 
To hedge me in ; 1 am a soidier, I, 
Older io practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 
-^1 w* Go to ; you are aot, Cassius. 
'^w. lam. 

^ru. 1 say you arc not. _ ' 

C2S, Urge me no more : I shall forget saysel^ 
Have mind upon your health — tempt me no farther* 
iM^i^rw. Away slight- man I 
^^A». Is it possible? 

^H/. Hear me, for I will speak. 
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Must Igivc way and. room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted ,when a msidman stares ? 

Cas, Must I eodure all thik \ 

Bru. All this ? aye more. Fret till your proud heartbreaks- 
Go tell your servants tow choleris you are, 
And make yoar bondmen tremble^ Must I budge •' 
Must I observe you ?. Must I stand ami crouch 
Under your testy humor ? Be assured, 
You shall digest the venom of your splcen« 
Though it do split you ; for from this day forth^ 
I'll use you for my mirth, yea for my laughter^ 
When you are waspish, 

Cas. Is it come to this ! 

Bru, You say you are a better so|4ier ^* 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well. For my od^i part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Ci8, You wrong me ^very^ way— you wrong me, Brutus. 
I said an elder soldier, not a better j 
Did I say a better ? , . 

Bru. If you did, I care not. 

Ca». When Caesar Uv'd he durst not thus have moved me. 

Bru* Peace) peace ! you durst n«t so have tempted him. 

Cas. I durst not I 

Bru, No. 

C^s. What ! durst not tempt him/ 

Bru, For your life you durst not. 

Cu», Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do what I.shaU he sorry for. • 

Bru, You have don^what you shall be sorry for. J 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats l | 

For I (am arm'd so strong in honesty, 
That they pas^s by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect noU 1 did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied rac : 
For I can raise no money by vile means. 
By Heaven, Fd rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to^ wring 
From the hard hand of peasants, their tile trasb, 
By any indirection. 1 did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you der*ied me ; was that done I'^ke Cassius ) 
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Should I h.ivc answarcd Caius Cassins scf-' 
When Marcus Briitus grows so covetous, 
To lock iiuch rascal counters fiorryhis frieriUS, 
Tie ready, gods, with all your tliimdcp bolls, 
Dash him lo pieces. 

Cj9» I dtny'd you not- 

Uru. You did. 

Cds. I did not — he was but a foof 
That bro't my answer back. Brutus hath rived my heart ; 
A friend should bear a friend's infirmities, ^ 
But Brutus makes mine greater that> they ar«. 

JSriu I do not. Styi you practise them on me. 

Cas, You love me not. 

Bnu I do not like your faults, 
'-.Cja, a friendly eye could never see s«ch faults. 

Bi'u. A. flatterer's would not, though they do 
Appear as huge as high Olympus* 

€a». Come, Antony and young Oclatiits, eoFtie t 
Revenge yourselxes alone on Cassius, 
For Casbius is a- weary of the world ; 
Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; 
Chcck'd by a bondman ; all his faults observed : 
Set in a note book, learn'd and ron»'d by rote, 
To c&st into my teeth. O I could weep 
My spirit from my eyes ! There is my daggeri ' 
And here my naked breast—- within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold - . 
Ifthitthou need*st a Roman's, take it forth, 
I that deny'd thee gold, will give my heart. 
Strike, as thou didst at Cxiiar: for I know, - r 

When thou didsl hate him worst, thoulovd'st kim better 
Than evex thou lovd'stCassiiis. ' • 

Bru. Sheath your dagger : 
Pjc angry when you will, it shafl have scope : - 
Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor. ■ 

O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb. 
That carries anger as the flint bear^ fire : 
"^Vhich much enibrced, shews a hasty spark, 

.nd straight is cold ag?an. 

Ci.9, iiiith Cassius lived 
be bat mirth and laughter to his BrutuSy 
;n giiei, and blood iU temper 'd vexeth him > 
«. \\ iveni sptks thut, I was il! tempered too. 
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Cas, Do youct)nfe5»t»soiWQ€h? Give mc your i»Bdi 
i^n^. And my h^art too. ' 

Casr, O Brutus! 
Bru. What's the matter ? 

Catr. HaTc yott iTOt lov^ enmrgh to bear wiA me> "^ 
When that rash humur which xny mother gave mr» 
Make« me forgetful ? 
[.. Bru, Yes, Cassius, and from hencefortli 

• When you are <nrer earnest with your BrutusK 
He'll thmk yotir mother chides, end leaye yott aa 

r A DiAtcrcifff, ^mtim in t^eyemr 1776, *y B4r» htaxivtf^ 

Yaie tk^fge^ nnce dectoifd* 
: Blithe. TT€^W now, Mr/ HutAi* ? have you fettled the co»- 
STk troyeFBy with Baxter ? 
Jffunitr. Yes, to a fraction, upon condilion'that ht wonld pay 
r me six per cent upon all notes and bonds, from the date untH 
! they were dhchai»^4. 

Sitthe. Then it deems you hare browghi him fo yo«r owa 
terms? 

Bunks. Indeed I have i I would settle with him tipon no 
other. Men now a-days think it a dreadfVif hardship to pay a 
little interest s and will quibble a thousand ways lo fool a bc^y 
out of his just property : But I've growh toe old to be cheated 
-IB that manner. I take care to secure tlie interest as well as 
the principal. And to prevent any difficuhy, I take new notes 
every year, and cisrcfuily exact interest upon interest, and add 
|irt to tiie principal. 

>^i Birt/ir, You don't exact interest upon interest I this looks a 
little like extortion. 

* Hunks. Extortion I I have already lost more than five hun- 
dred pounds, by a number of rascally bankrupts. I won't trust 
ft farthing of my money without interest upon interest. 

Blithe^ I see I must humor his foible^ tliere's no otlier way 
to deal with him. [aside,'] 

Hunks. There's no security in men's obligations, in these 
tS me 9* And if I've a sum of mone y in the hands of those we 
call good chaps, I'm- more ^jfegu'd to get it than 'tis all worth. 
They would b*i glad to turn me off with. n»ere rubbish, if they 
C#uld- . rd rather kieep my money in my own chest, than let 
it out for such small interest as 1 have for it. 

£Utkit, T!>eK''3 somethings I ccnfess, in your obscrratioris. 
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Wc never know when wc are secure, iinless wc have our pro- 
perty in Qur chests or in lands. ' , ' 

Hunks, That's true. I'd rather have my property in lands 
at three percent, than in the hands of the best man in this 
to>vn at six-r^it is a fact. Lands will gruw higher when the 
wars are pvcr. . , . 

BUthe. You'x'e enticelf right. I believe if I'd as much mo- 
ney as you, I should be of the same mind. 

Hunks. That's a good disposition. We must all learn to 
take care of ourselves, these hard times. But I wonder how 
it happens, that your disposition is so different from your son's 
— he's extremely wi^d and profuse — I should think it was not 
possible for you, with all your prudence and dexterity, to get 
money as fast as he would spend iS 

Blithe^ Oh, he's young and airy : we must make afiowance 
for such things 5 we used to ^do so" ourselves when we were 
young men. . 

Hunks, N©, you're mistaken ; I never wore a neckcloth nor 
a pair of shoe-buckles, on a week day, in my life. But that is 
now become customary among the lowest ranks 6f people. 

Blithe, You have been very singular ; there are few men in 
our age that have been so frugal and saving as you have. But 
we must always endeavor to conform ourselves a little to the 
custom of the tiroes. My son is notrawre extravagant than 
other young people of his age. lie loves to drink a glass of 
wine sometimes, with his companions, and to appear pretty 
gaily-drest ; but this is only what is natural and customary for 
every one. I understand he has formed some confiexions 
with your eldest daughter, and I should be fond of the alliance, 
if 1 could gain your approbation in the matter. 

Hunks, The custom of the times will undo us all— There's 
no living in this prodigal age. The young people must have 
their bottles, their tavern dinner and dice, while the old ones 
are made perfect drudges to support their luxury. 

Blithe^ Oar families, Sir, without doubt, would be very hap- 
py in such a connexion, if you would grant yo^i^ consent. 

' Hunks. I lose all putience when I see the young beaux and 
fops, strutting about the streets in their laced coats andruEled 
sliirts, and a thousand other extravagant articles of cxpence- 

Blithe, Sir, I should be very glad if you would turn yotir at* 

ition to the question I proposed. 

Hunks, There's one half of these cexcomtcal bpcn^thrifts 

t can't pay their taxes, and yet they are constantly running 
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iQt^4elit^ an^ tbeir prodigality must be svpportfid by po»*» hc^i 

L U/r^/if. This is msuffier^ble ; i'm vot^d at the? oM f€lio«-» 

Mmies* The world ha& got t» a strange pass, a very strange 
]Ni88 indeed'; there 'i ro dtsiinguishtng a poor maa from a rkh 
^me, but only by ins extrscv^agant dres^and stiperciUous behaTtor^ 

BUthe. I abhor to see a man all mouth, and do ear^- 

£funk^ Ail malttth aiid na e^rs •'^ Do yon me^n to instilt me 
tQ my hc€ I 

> JBlii/te- 1 ask your pardon, Sir ; but l*ve bceatslking to you 
Ibi^hovip, and yoo have paid hve no attenticfDb > . 

Mynks. Well) and what is tbib mighty afifidr Upon: lyhiGh 
yoti want my opinion ? 

SlUhe, It is som^ing yew l)a.vc |>aid fcry^ Ittde attention 
to, it seewksj t*m willing to be heard m my lurft. w weli as 
\yo\x. I was telhng* you that. my son bad entered into 9l treaty 
l^f marriage with- yoor eldest daughter, andi i diesre your con» 
: neat in t lie matter. 

Hunka. A treaty of carriage ) Why didn't she ast wy li» 
berty before she att«n*|jted any suci> Ihin^ I A tzeaty oSmar^ 
«age ! I'won't heara wordoi' it* 

Blithe. The young oouplii are very fond of each, otthei^) aod 
xnay perhaps be ruia'd if you cross tbetr inclination^ . 

Hunke, Then let them be ruin'«|. i*ll have my dav^Uet 
to- km>w she shall make no treaties without iQuy consent. . « ' 

JBiithe. She's of the same miad, that's what sbe wants n^i«^ 
. /ib/x^9. But you say the treaty'* already co^dej however 
I'll make it over agaia, ' ^ 

^/iT/Ae. Well^Sir^ the stronger the better* ^ , 

HuTti^. Ikit I mean to make it void. 

Blithe, I want no triflin<> in the nia^tter ; the subject is not 
of a trifiing nature. I expectyou will give me a direct answ^as 
one way or the other 

; Htznks^. If that's v/hat you desire, I can tell you at once ; I 
have two very strong objections against the proposal j-oive is, I 
dislike your son ; and the other is, 1 have determined upontm* 
6ther match for \\\y daughter. 
- ^/rMf. Why do yotLdishke my son, pi'tiy?. 

jHkmks, Qh, he's like the rest of mankind, tufenmg ott in thts 
cxtravagt^nt way of litiag. My estate was earned too hwrd td 
be ti'i^cd away in such amann-er. 
' BUdtc, Extravagant ! I am sure he'd very far from deserviaj 
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that character. *Tis true, he appeai*» genteel and faabicmabl^ 
. aniong^ people, but he's in good business, and above board, 
and tha/s sufficient for any man. < 

Hunks^ 'Tis fashionable, 1 suppose, to powder aftd curl at 
the barber's an hour or twoi before he visits hfs mistress : to 
pay six* pence or eight pence for brushing his boots; to drink 
a glass of wine at every tavern : to dinjc upon fowls drest in the 
richest manner : and he must dirty two or three rvifiled shirts 
in thr journey. This is your genteel fashionable way, is k. 

Blithe, Indeed, Sir, It is a matter of importance to appear 
decently at such a time if ever. Would you have hi n> go as 
you used to do, upon the same business, dress'd in a long ill 
shapen coat, a greasy pair of breeches, and a flap'd hat ; w ith 
your oats, in one side of your saddle-bags, and your dinner m the 
other? Tliis would make an oi!d appearance in the pre sent a\^f. 
. Hunks, A fig for the appearance, so long as i gtin'ii my 
point, and sav'd my money, and consequently tr.y credit. The 
coat you mention is the same I have on now. 'Tis not so very 
Song.as you would represent iito be — [yl/cawir/n^ V/cf skirt fb^ 
iffie ifg-.'i See, k comes hut just below the calf. This ib tl»c 
coat that my father was married in, and.l ailerhin^. It has 
been in the fashion five times bincc it was ncWj and njevcr was 
altered, and 'tis a pretty good coat yet* 

BHthf. You've a wonderful faculty of saving your money 
and credit, and keeping in the fashion at the same tin^e. I sup- 
pose you mean by saving your credit, that money and credit 
ai'c inseparably connected. 

•. UunkB, Ye^, that they are ; he that has one, need not (aar the 
loss of the other. For this reason, 1 cai/t consent to your son's 
proposal; he'stoomuch ofa spendthrift ton^erit my approbation. 

Blithe, If you call him a spendthrift for his generosity, I de- 
sire he may never merit your approbation- . A reputation that's 
gained by saving money in tht manner you have mentioned, 
is at best but a despicable chiiracter. 

HunkB, Do you mean to call my character despicable ? 

BUihe* We won't quarrel about the name, sioce you arc so 
well contented with the thing, * * 

Hunks. You're welcome to your opinion ; I would not give 
a fiddlestick's end for your good or ill will ; my ideas of re- 
putation are entirely different from your's, or your soa's, which 
-e just the same ;for I find you justify him in all his conduct. 

t as I have determined upon another match for my daugh- 
I shan't trouble myself about his behavior. 
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-f. 9Utf%em But perhaps your pix>posed match nr ill be equallf 
Sisagpeeable* 

''. ffunfc9. No, I've no apprehension of that* He'a a person 
of a ficie geniUr and an excellent irharacter. 
. Mlithe. Sir^ I desire to know who this person istthat is auoh 
a genius and character, and is so agreeable to* your taste. > 

Hunk*. Tis my y^ung cousin Grtilin* He's heir to a great 
restate- you know. He discovered a surprising genius almost 
ts soon as lie was born. Whan he was a very child, he made 
tiim a bex, with one smadl hole in it, into which he could but^ 
lust crowd, his money, and could not get it out again without 
breaking his box ; by which means he made a continual addi- 
tion till he filled it, and— — 

Blithe* Enough ! enough I I've a si^oient idea of his char-' 
^cter, without hearing another- word. But are you sure you 
^hall obtain this excelknt match for your daughter ? 
\ Hunka. Oh, I'm certain on't, I assure y^u, and my utmost 
wishes are gratified with the prospect*. He has a large patri* 
moiiy lying between two exeellent £arms of mine ; whi^h are 
at least worth two thousand pounds. These Tve given to 
my daughter; and have ordered her uncle ^ take the deeds 
inlo his own hands, and deliver them to her on the day of her- 
marriage* 

^ Blitke. Then it seems you've almost accomplished the bu- 
siness. But have you got the consent of the young gentle- 
man in the affair. 

Hunks. His consent ! what need I care about his consent, 
30 long as I've his.father'sj that's sufficient for my purpose. 

Biithe* Then you intend to force the young people to mar- 
Tv, if they are unwilling? 

Hunks. Those two* thousand pounds will soon give them a 
disposition, I'll warrant you* 

BUthc. Your schemes, I confess, are artfully concerted* 
But I must tell you^ for your mortification, that the young 
gentleman is already married. 

Huf^a. What do you say I already married? It can't be! 
I don't believe, a syllable on't. 

BUthc> Every syllable is true, whether you believe it or 
not : I received a letter this day from his father : If you wont 
believe me you niay read it. (Gtv^Mmthe letter.) There's 
the Account in the poistscript. (Fointt to it.) 

Hunka. {ttdAi)l had almost forgot to teUyou^tkatlaH Tlmrsday 
piy 9on vjaa marned t&$iii89 CUirrif Brentford^ and that ail/tartit 
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jmkkyi' l^€€&i ! wKift i^dn ? thosc^ I gftve to ihy brother L 

^WtMkk, W|ia< «[ <|iiii]^shi6ft irf vittaitijr and witchcraft is 
here ! What, my deeds ginn^^ id your son f 
1 uR^/ifif^. Ifoi : ^Xii^tfi^h^)* th^Kttkat my ftoh had an ^* 
dtftiljftedtltlfc ti^ thfetti rmt^ ^mt hi$ woaki ina* married, and 
ab h«'^aVfe;tfee\at npth« hm<fey. ; 

/fiim^ev.' TMiiH fntot^ftle ! I doold t4ear tiNh«eaIiiiiQittr mf 
cW=WifiiflleBS|i6ijU ; Why httd f ft«t ilidt'* Wit than to tra$t them 
wllft^ h^i?ti%i-^j«g^ted^i^^tif M^y «► I«Wiati<QstAilarChing with 
the best fri^d I have cm-earth. 

Miifheit t'hi^i*- Wy trufe, ^tk^o^MWWdir you ca»^ t'ru^ your 
hfe'iitBieiids. Th« li^lft bfthe fe%^ isiv 5«u htere jiof riends, nor 
crifi' y^li^^!ik!(]^t;r Anif^, S6' Wrig ^ >^U ttinlfc aandol of yourself, 
iifM)^i%fii^t7bth^'3^d!d%vdi1ei^ui ^ifcte ilpoii the maffortuDes 
of mankind* You take every ^ssiferfe advantage by' the present- 
calamities, ]to gratify your 'd\^ii steUIS^ dhs^kiom Sdlongaa 
this is the case, depend u^ityM'\vi1f be itintsi^jtitt^filmver^ 
sird^Ve'smtfcM/ TK^^ is «6<Ae drt«artfc thtrt Wbutd' noft re- 
jolbf^ td Bfc^ hb^^ypQ're&i-cgto^Miftv Y^Ofr da«|btcr iKWr ha% ^ 
g^a 'g:d6d'hibeHtarice, ^rta^ah A^td^abU |ttTtnfcr, wkkh you 
wfe^'fe^ iti' difty hiwhd^ td graf6t Heir r bwt idstead ofthat^ you 
i^ferc? then doing yowr' tKii^<^' th ^c^i^vfe her of levtry fcnjoy- 
laent in life. [Hunks fmtw Hm hand^U Mk 'df»W?^3 1 dobt woii- • 
A^youV cori/scienee iiTftitt^s yriiyfot yotrr viSainy. Don't y<^ 
•cehotf jT3stl)ry6tiha^^b^h dh^tfedihtb yourduty : 

H»nk9. 1*11 goth'iii rtoittefeft td't^ attoWiey, ahd get a wifr^ 
rant : V{\ put the villain in jail before an hour is at ah etid. Oh, • 
my deeds ^ my farms ! what shall I do for m)^ fiint)*'!' 

Blithe. Give yourself n6 farther trodbJfe abcrtit tJ»&m, (hcjpfe's 
TO e^idfehee in the case : yon mofet be sensible therefbrie, <m ac- 
ti'^ can't life. I wbuld advise you to rest conleDt^d^ andleath^ 
frbhi dr$&^p6ihtm«;nt», nb{ to plate such att earhorl»tiint valuii ' 
upon ivfealth; livthe meaii time I shotild be very glad of your 
cbmp^iiy -At the weddirig. My aon and his wife would bb vea-y i 
hrdjijiyto^bejrou. - 

' HunlcB, The driagbn fly away with y6\r, and your $W)'i anil 
pcrar son's wife. O rtiy farms J what shajl I do lor my fayiws ! 



k-»-< 



, / 



^^* CjIR, I am extremely obiig<id to y6<v for'thfsi hdrifeh- ' ' 
*■ >9 A/t<>t. The time, the pliace,^our longrac^aitiiaiiceii- 
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and tntny other circunutaoceS) vhkh tfiee t mc 09 this pcAa- 
tion, eblige mc, without ceretmrny or cQnfbreace, tode9irest]uit 
you will com|dy tirHh the requebt iu my letter, ^ which you 
hare already acknowledged the receipt* 

Av. Sir, 1 have received a letter from yon ia a^yery unu- 
sual style* fiut as I am conscioaa of the integrity of my befaa* 
▼ior with respect to you, and ii^nd that every thi^ ia th\^ 
matter shaU be your own aeektogY I shall understacid QothiD^ 
hot what you are pieas^ .to coofirsi h$,t to.het* You ait 
therefore to take it for gr«ated» that 1 have foi^^ the coa- 
tents of your epistle* 

Myrn Your ceoi^hainory Mn Beial^is agreeiOik. $m the 
unworthy use you^ava made 94 my siin^^tty and ini^kBcsi 
to you. And I see your moderatioB tepds to yo^r owa mk>^. 
vantage! not mine ; to your own safety, not to justice fi^r the 
wrongs you have done your fiiend.- 

JBev. My own safety! Mr. Myrtle* 

iV/yr/. Yaurown safeQr, Mr* BevtU 

Bev. Mr. Myttk) there b no disguisifig any . longer that i 
understand what you would ferce me to* You know my pfia* 
ciple u^fon that point; and you have often heard roe express 
niy disapprdbaltoa of the savage manner of deciding quarrds,. 
"^vhich tyraanical custom Jbas^ inuoduced, to Uie breach of all 
laws, both divine and hunmn. 

Myrt' Mr.Bevill Mr. fievil 1 It would he a good first 
principle, in those who have so tendtr a conscience that wayi 
to have a^ much abhorrence at doing iu^ries, as — —-[Turn* 1 
ajvay ahrufUiy*\ 

JSev, As what? 1 

Afyrt. As fear of answering them* 

JSei». Mr. Myrtle, I have-no fear of answering. any iojiiry I 

have done you : because I have meant you none ; for the trudi 

of which I am ready to appeal to any indifferent person, even 

of your own choosing. But I own I am afraid of dpitig a wick^ 

ed action : I mean of shedding your blood, or giving you an 

opportu nity of shed^ng mine, cold. I am, not afraid of y ou> 

Mr« ^4^nle» But! own I am afraid of Him, wiio gave me 

tbi^ IMa: in trusti on other conditions and with other designs 

ihan that I should hazard, or throw it away, because a r«tsh 

nicqnsi<i^rate roan is pleased to be offended, without knowing; 

^^hipthir he is injwcdor not. No, I will not for you or au\y 

\'^B*^ liumi>r, (joRimit a known crime ; a crime which I.c" 
attej. 
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> i^^foxti Cfv wM^li timy ialke xevf ftcti cult me off &«i ail 

( Mi^rt. Mr. Bevil^ I must tell ^oq, this co6lQe9n» this moral-* 
Hang, shalHibt thetit hifc df my love. You niajr wish to pre* 
i arei^e^yoitir^t; tiifat yotf fi^ay ^sswu Lucinda. Aixi I have 
I imamn to'be iixitffetitnt about ity if I am to lose all that from 
I ti^hlch I eit|wict siny jay in life. Sist I shall first try one mean 
ii laenwtwis r^cov^ring her, I mean, by shewing her what a dauut- 
\- hiss hero* &h«f has chosen for -her protestor. 
! J £ev* Shew me^but «he4east glimpse of argumient, that I am 
aothorited to contend with you at. the peril of the life of outs^ 
( of us,'^tid 1 am ready lapoSi your iHirn teritts*— If this will not 
'*i teitis^ yo^ aftd ydo wdlimake^a la wle&s^ assault ^pon me, I v^ili 
^ dd*end 'myself as againsi: a. ru^ilkn* >^Thcre is no such terror, 
;t Mr* Myrtl«F, 4n tiie at^6r of those w bo are quickly hot and 
quickly cold again, tkey know not hov^or. why. I defy you 
. to shew wherein I have w*©ng'd you. 

• Mgrth Mr* BtvW^ it isf ea^y for you ^ talk coolly on thisoc*. 

, casi<»ic You know not, I suppose, whut it is to love, • :k1 from 

your large fortune* and youfr spacious outward carriage, have 

it in your power ^t$ome, without any trouWe or anxiety^ to 

^ the possessimi Of a woman of honor ; you know nothing of what 

k is to be ^armed> distracted with %he terror of losing what is 

dearer than life. You are happy ; you r^ marriage goes on like 

, common business; and in the iotenoi) you have for your soft 

^ moments of dalliance, your rambling captive, your Indian prin« 

. eess>*your convetiieni, your re^skly Indiana* 

P '. ' J?<?v* You have touched me beyond the patience of a man ; 

and the defence of spotless innocence, will, 1 hope, excuse my 

accepting yo&r thalki^, ^r at least ooitging you to retract 

your infamous aspersions. 1 will not, if I can avoid it, shed 

your biood, nor sh^ll yot^ mine* But Indiana's purity I will 

■ defend*^ Who waits f 

-fiJert^jfi Did you ca8, Sir? 
^ ^ i3#v* Yes,^ go calhft coach-* ^ /^ 

Servt. Sir— Mr. Myrtle— -gentlemen— yo« arc friends— I 

4]^'but a servintr-hut^^ . , 

- jB<?t». Call a coiieh* -^ " lExit Stirvdn^ 

[^ loTig- pau%e. They vtfalk siiUerUy about the roam^:. '[- ^ 

[Aside] Shldl I (though proiyofced beyond suffcrattcej iredov- 

er myself at the cmrance of a third person, and that my sor« 

. Tant too \ and shall I not have a due respect for the dictates 
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of my <wm oijobcLctic^ ; fcr )v)iittJ pVKlcKtjM^Jjft^ rf.fi|th«Bi^ 
intid to the defenceless innocence of BP)^;M;yili^; jli^^l^s WkOMi 
v<ir5r hfe depends ion. mijoe ?. - . , ._ ^ ^[ ^ .H' 

[7« iVfr. Mi/rtie,} I have, .thanlC Hl^/ITQIli jb*itAn?ii^ il5« r^fKit 
Irct fayseir, aiul bft^e detfirRui^^i t»i ^fmm» y«i fer mpam 
1 would willingly have avoided* lm% >thMV y«tJftXe pi^^^alile^ 
la murderoun duelling) ifiU I ftm morft m^^l^ ofr.iv^ikkij? 
than of rLvaliing you in th^ ^S^thmflf Hncm^f [BicsAik'vk 
letter and consider wh*l effect it wctuW Ji^f^y^ \mi n^n yjPO* la 
have ft>und it aboitt the nuui you had jii^Mef c^ 

Myrtle [reads.] *U hop^ itiacMi^iAtfti^t wiihlhf liift^ft .^^ 
man ouf^lit lo impose i»i)9» be<Facl^lp f^kliP^^MgCi 1^ yo«r 
tuai'iiier of deciiDing \yl>%t h«9.h^e|i pxvpojs^d, pf j| l^ftt^ol 
marridge in o\.ir famiiy* «nd.4tt»friiBg:ti^ tlm rfi^4*ld wight 
cx)mt froin me, k more cng^iig thiokith^ $miithSeid x<»»rif 
ship of him whose aritts 1 aw ii Aangoy of h^ing thrown t9.tOy 
unless your friend* exerts, himself for Qur j^(m^i<^^J^^f^J jmd 
happine$s."-*Ot I want ho mpce, 5<l^ oJl^^r ^pm^ inhoecijce, 
jny injvr^d worthy fnend-?^! n^e hcrrie^r:iif^nvi^ at the bo^^iss^ 
—I see th^t you have been far enough from designio^ Wiy oh* 
stacle to my hap|>iBCbs, >yhile I hav$F heeji t^e^li^g; my b«tnie« 
fiictbr as my betrayciv-O Bevil, with Y^hat l»'Oxd# sbaU J*^ 

£ev. 'Jl'heyc is no need pf ?fford!3. To p^y'jBi^ U .ffiiOiFC. 
tlian t« conquer* If you are btH satiftSir^) that i.i]p^|»|t,y^U 
no wrong, all is as it iihould be- - 

Myrt. But can you — forgiver-^^h fiiadness ^ • , 

Bro. Have not \ xnyseli o0ended? Ih^.d ^\W>i^ i>rc;^ M^ 
l^uilty as you, tho I had the adyanx^ge s^% y^tM^ by iLi)9fi(,ii:ig 
^hat you did not know. ;.....* 

MyrU That I should be $\*cb l^ prceipM^^ ^^f^ti^. 

£cv. Prittite no more. 

MyrU How many friends have died by i^h^.h^^ of &iend*f 
merely for want of temper i 'lirhat do I npt ©we Ipyoi^;^}!]^^ 
rio|;ity of understanding ! what a ;precipi/:f hw^e ire^p^iped 1 
O, r^y friend I— Can you ever--fergi¥e..-rf»B ^og, «Yei: Mg^iiB 
look L^poa inc with an eye of favor J . / ... 

Ecv^ Why should 1 not? Any man j»ay ;K^i%tfl|t|?. Al^jp^ 
'man may be \io|cnl, where his love is coj)qsi»p4» • J /Wai^ my- 
self* - •■••..-..•.•. ■ .^ 

MijTU O, Bevili y^ iar^e c^pAfcaf of Ail tlyyt^is fi^iftt»<<aU 
**it is heroicr j > 
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P ^tfi T R Y. 

CWTEIIPT OF THE COMMOIT OBJECTS OF PURSUIT. 

XTONQR and sbftfa% from no cottf&ion rise ; 

^-** Act wcU y©ur piirt j tiierc aH the honor Bcs. 

Fortune in men has scmie small diffisrence made ; 

One flaunts in rags ; one fiutteps ^MtM:«de ; 

T-hc cobl^ tipncai'dr md the parson gown'd j 

The friar hooded, a&d the monait^hcrownU 

*• What differ more (you cry) than crown and. cowl ^' 

i'Utdl jbulnend! A wise man and a fool. 

Ymi'll &id» if mice the wia^ mim acts the m(xA^ 

Or cohler-Uke, the parson will be dmnk ; 

W«rth mokes th^ man, and want of it the fellow 4 ^ 

The rest is all but leath^ or prundla. 

Stuck o'er with titles and hung round with strings, 

That thou iiia]rsti}e^r kings ; or w«-~.s of kings ; 

Bpast the purecbloddjrf «n illustrious race 

la quiet Sow Lucrece to lau^tee ; 

But by your father^s worth, if yaHr»s you rate> 

Count nie those only who were g<>od and great. ^ 

Go! if your ancient, but ignoble bloody 

Has crept thro' scoUndTefe^ver siticethe flood*; 

Go ! .and pretendyour famiiy is young ; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools so iong» 

What^can ennoble sots, or slave% or cowards ; 
' AImfI not all the bfcod of 9^ the Howards. 

/Cook nett on greamess. Say where greatness lies ? 

.Where, but amor^thc hcfoes^mid the wise. 
' Heroes are all the sanie» it isagrecd, 

From Macedonia's madmfan to th^ Swede. ^ 

The whole strange purpose of their Uves, to find, 

Or n)idiLe'-«*an enemy of all mankind* 

Notone looks backward ionwsfd still he goes ; , ^^ 

Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his nose* 

No less alike the politie and wise I 

All sly, slow things, wHh circumspective eyes t 

Men in their loose unguarded hours they take; ' 

Not that themselvesare wise; botothers weak* 

Ikit grant that those can conquer ; these can cheat : 

Tis phrase absurd to caU a villain great, 

A 2 ~ • ' . ^.- • 

- I 
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Who wickedly is' wise, xu* madly hrave^ . 

Is but the more a fool, the mpre ji knave. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

Or, falling, smiles in exile, •rln chains, 

Like good Aureliua let hiia oeign ; Qr Itf ^d 

Like Socrates J thai man is gcoi^ indf^iJ v . , . ,- 

What's fame J a fancy 'dJ^fe jr^ (iters' brf%^» ; 

A thing beyond usi e'en befone <)ur ^^MH* 

Just what you, bear's yow ow» ; W Vjiftt'si uii^wib 

The same (my loi:d)Jf T«iUy!f W ypurPVB* 

All th^t w^ feel of it» bsftn^ »Pi ^* 

In the small circle of ^r foea $^. frjiejp^s.lt - . 

To all besides fts muc^ %n emp^y ilH«4«f . 

A n'Eugerie living, as 4 C^^^ar jd^fid » ^. ,• 

Alike, or wh^ of i|l*?r«e^^h©y #h«Q*> ^r^bilWf : . 

Or on the Rubicon, or ob the jRhiit©- . /».: 

A wit's a feather, abd ^. cj^fa a red ? r . . •: 

An honest ;n^n's the luibksJ wmyIl of Goi^. \ 

Fame, but from dcatji a viJteii[i'» %ai»8 <;8K^ «4Y«r 

As justice tears his body fron^ tlj© gr^y^ ; 

When what t' obl^fion bettj^^r were 9W»>gQ'4i » * 

Is himgfln high, to jkAioii hatf wjk»kiivii 

All fame is foreign, bu^«f tm^ d^fjrt 5 

Piays round the head ; b^ «:c«wi.a p^l IpthiB lif ar*^ : 

One self approving ho^rr^ wi^f^l^ y^Ql^a O^^^g^ft 

Of stupid stare rsi, add of lottd fei?^ # ' 

And more true joy, ManceU^* ^»iV4 ferfa, 

Than Casar, with a senati? at b.ia fee^te* 

In pans superior yfHt fdrantiige iiealt 
Tell (for you can) wtel U U t« '})IP wise ?- . 
'Tis but to know, hofw littlie ^afi fee known 1 
To see all others faults ^Xki |'e«l OUT <i#3* f .. 
Condemn'd in b^sine« ipr in arts 10. duudgcj^ 
Without a second, and without a judge* 
Tnjths would you teaoh, t<^ s»v^ a sir^tDg IftP^r 
All fear, none aid yoRv and few i}^jjisstjind» ' 
Painful pre-emincncLl^ yourself to view. 
Above life 'a weakness^ : and its c^mfQriiS tm» 

Bring then these Westings lo a strict i^cfioqnt y. 
Make fair dtdiictionss see to wl>at they maiml^ 
How much of Qj%r^'aeh is sure to cp^t; ^ 
lou e^t ic>roihtr ^/fi is wholly Jlpst; c 
^ow iaconsistent greater goods. with these j 
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How domctime^ Bfejtf mVif fl4 a^ray* fllWH 

Think— and if »til| mioh iWog* tbj? pu^ e^l, ; - ' 

Say, would'st thou be ifcha mw ^ VbiW th^ feS f 

To sigK for rM>fa$ai4&r if ihm an «> i»Wyi 

Mark how th^ g^aee Lord Uf|ihi'|i» AS ^r SUlff 

Is yellow dirt (hit.pasfitQO »f l^y vlifeil 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripiw wfo* 

If parts aliim thee, think hftW B9<:m afcilk'ib 

The wisest, brightestM»m€Mi»st tff {)Wlkii>4 f 

Or, ravish'd with tbe whJMeiS ctf n QWI«» 

See Cromwell damn'dte everiMifig fimf ^ 

If all, united, thy ain|»tioQ eadi. 

From ancient story leai^ tA mmtfk thejui ulU 



J'T'IS from. high hfe higji €h»m(^(»^ «« llmril) 

-** A samt in ci^pj^ 19 twice ikmat io Ifrnn % 
A judge Is justy a cdianf^'lldr ji^stM^ «tiU ; 
A gownman leam'd ; a biftbopht^wh^ fSffUL will ; 
Wise, if a minister; hut, if it fcin^ 
More wise, ^ppoce jt^st, »iam Uifem% movn ^vcyojr ItvAf* 
'Tis education forms the «oiiiiiton mind ; «' 

Just as the twig is bent the ivee^ m0Xm*d» 
itoMtfiil andf^49gh) y4»ar Stsv^KMI. i» 4 4i4W^ 
The next« irsdef^man, siettk« and mmh a Ihurt 

', Tom str\its a i^oidier, open, bcM and branefr 
Will sneeks a scrivVicr, aii exceediii|( ktia^fp^. 

h Is he a churchman f . Then he'^ fond of power : 
Aquaker? Sly: A presbyttfian f Sdurs 
A smart freethinker^ AU thin^ iB an hour. 

Manners with fortune, humors turo with clin^t^ 
Tenets with books, and pmcipdes with tisie^. "" 
Search then the ruling passion. There alone. 
The wild are ccHiatantj and the cnnnkig jkaown* 

ALL the world's a stage z ■ ■ 
And all ttie mefi andwomefi m«re}y players. 
They have, their exits and thejv eniranees: 
And one man, in his time, ^ay^ many paits ; 
His acts being sev^ a^s.— At fi*st the infant, 
Mewling aod puking in the nuree'a a^ncns.— ^ 
And then the inDmg e«hool*boy^ with his eatehel, 
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And shining ttorning (acer ct^epifi^ fflce tiUl^ 

Unwillingly to school. — And then the lovers ' \ 

Sighing like furnace, with a woftil ballad ' * j 

Made to his mistress* eye brow*— The© a tcMer, j 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard ; 

Jealous in honor; sudden and quiek in quarrel i * 

Seeking the bubble reputation. 

Even in the cannmi's mouth— And then the justice> 

In fad r round body, with good capon lined s > ^ 

With eyes se\'ere9 and beard of formal cut i ' v : 

Full of wise laws and modem Instances t 

And so he plays his part**— The sixth age ahifti . 

Into the lean and slippe^r'd pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side : 

His youthful hose well sar'd, a world too wide 

For hib shrunk shai^ ; and his big manly vi^, 

Turning again towards Childish ti^le, pipes ? 

And whistles in hiis sound««— Lastscefte of all. 

That enda this stnoige cTentful hi^t^ry, 

Is second ch]ldishness> and mere oblivion ; ' 

Sans teeth) sans eyes, aans taste, sans«very thingw 

CoLVMBus was a considerable number of yt»s eitgag^ hi w^icifiBc 
the court of Spain to fit kirn out, in otdor tv discover a arw coQtt« 
nent, which he im^gipod exUted somewhert in tho western parts of 
the ocean. During his negoctation» .he is suppos<i^ to address Ki«g 
FaRDZVAw 9 in the following stanzas : 

ILLUSTRIOUS monarch of Iberia's soi^ / 

^ Too long I wait perodssion todepart; ^ 

Sick of delays, I beg thy listening ear^— 

Shine forth the .patron aod the prince of arl* 

While yet Colunahua breathes the vital air, , 

Grant his request to pass the western maini . . _ . 

Reserve this glory for thy native scmI, 

And what must please thee roorc'—fer thy-own reign* \ 

Of this huge globe how small a part we impw-— • 

Does heaven their worlds to we&t^m suns deny ?, . 

'^ow disproportion*d to the mighty deep ; 

he lands that yet in human prospect lie j -^ • 

7CS Cynthia, when to western ski<:s arrived, , , 

tend her sweet beam upon the harrea maip? 

.id ne'er iJiii^e wiUi niidnighi a^adoiy shtj 
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The native, dancing <»i5itH©J|f^bi^^ ; ^ » 

5h6uld the vast wchU .#f ^^iP; wprld w$ W ... 

Such wastes of ocs^^v,Wd.WQh,^(:^tylan4- . -. 

'Tis reason's Toice that bidsi j;i;e t^ijisk not so ; 
I think more ngWy of ,tlj^ i^lip^gl^^^^ l^i^ 
Does yon fair kin^ trace :h#jtfl^^^ V 

To light the t^ivps and wn^l^f;;?^ ot .tfe^ ai^a ? 
No— be, there inu?^JU b^^Oiii t^c WlWJ w^^ftc;, ; , , 
Islands, afid mfp, afid ^n^^ anic^tre^ 
An unremftting fi^^mp my )^m^ ^rW^ 
To seek new land^ .^m^st t^je bapJt^ wilfes, ; ^ 
Where faI]Bi3g:ip^^ the ^uf<^ ' . 

And the blue sea his ey^nijig visage l^yes* - 
Hear, in this tragic l^y^ Cprdovaj's.wige;* ^ 
•^ The time shall oojirie, w^ea ni^mtrq^^ y<5?^«l I^p<b pa^^ 
The ocean jSihaiJ duHiiiij^ tbe baiid^ ^f tt^M^gSa 
'And an extended iregiopi ri^e at }j^ ; / 

And Typhis shaUdiSQlo^ ihie miifhty ifi»4?. 
Far, far away, wher^ timp liave_rQV'dbcfOT(5 5 ' 
Nor shall the wi^jd's .r^|]^oJ:c?^t iTegiops W 
Gibraltar's roek,^or Xbule's say^g^ sho|;^-!* 
Fir'd at the theme, I lao^uish^Q depart, 
.rSupply the bar<}^e, w^d Ind C^iujPE^us sai]U 
He fears no stormii upqjs^ th^ WD^ra^veli'd <Je.©|j; 
Reason sl^aH gt^er, ^iind MH ^m^^fJ^ tkp gH^l«.s. r ' . / 

Kor does he dread t^ I94© the ^t^ndedNfO^fil^ . - k 

'J'ltough fur from l?knd the reeUng gallfy :SU^^ . I t ^. 

.And skies s^^jo^e,'^ gulfy s^a? tielpw, « . 

Bifc the sole object ^^n for s]>^n|r ^ day* i , 

Think not th^l nj^jt^ye hai^ w»v^ir<i in vai^ ; 
The mystic magnet. Jo tb« aaovtftl e.yiB, 

So late have we the guiflir^g nee^ pi|(p!4 
.Only to sail beneath ^yr n^tiy^ sj^yi . , 

. Ere this was found tjtie J^uling P<W«fai ^f ^]j[|^ > 

Found for our w^ ^n ^e^ in the J^n^j , 
Its breadth so sias^H w« fiwW not w^ep^te^^^ 
Nor long b^ ^e^it from ^h.e peigh^ori??g stra^id? 
Srhort ym^J4mm ^d giiW^d >y tjip ^tai^s 4 
But stars no mpre *baU psinl^ QVW^feWg w^ J 
The Bear shall sin]^^ mA t^Y^IT g^^^d ^ dr^wn'^ 
^ And great Arot^aru^ ^c^f^ esfi^pe th^ *ea, 
When southw^cd w« >b#Jl ftteer^^^ grant my wsh* 



Shone quctntiwli'ttit^nv^rhbiit of %ii«i' ' . 

High in the heavens, ihbti rc1gh*8t'supdijiorLol4; 

Jfy sup^iant anj^ds Ifrfifshi^'a aiid^adbr'^/ ... \ 

With iht ctli^a t\i6it Ihen Mp^6 i^fi^ . I 

In checi4il prafsl&ft tb tfi'e IpbW^r bivhie. 

To ring ttty pi^UV, d6 ftioii, O"6oat iHsblre' * 

A mortal bi^»&V, . wltH itfdre tJTan %6rtiil ffr*. . 

In dreadful majeityilitfu sm ehthf<^^a, . . 

With Ught encirfcte(l, #tr^itB gWiy crd^ 

Through all ie&itfiiii^ c^liicft tRy reign ; ^ . .^ 

For thee nor h€SfVl^, i^^ hei^€n of Ke4vehs Qon^faia';! 

But thoug|h thjr tlilt$f)€ 3!Ffik^ii a^Ve4^e. a^ 

Thyoiiifitfif^fcV^afc1g&t«imihfe^n^^^ . 

Saints, rob*ditf wRi^, U' ihefe thei>' «^ 

And radiant martylfi Ittineli^aVs »iBi|^": , 

HeaTcn*suniyefSliThoW't^€ii''vo1ceiirai^^^ .. 

Iponeeternrf'ebtfCfeH'lol&y pt^sc^ * : 

Sing holy, hdljr; Jibty is tKe t.bi^^: . ^ 

At Uiy creatitV Vol(C€, frbin' ahcienrnig^ 

Sprang smiling l^e's^ty, and yoli "w'brlas of llgEi : 

Thou sifak^st-^the jilkhcVai'y cliorps J , 

Stupendous worlds ! unmeasiir'cf and* kntoM V[ 

I^t there be Hghf, said Gbd^-^light instant slibne, ,. 

And from the orieritbufsV the golden iun;, . _ 

Heave n's gazi n g h ierafcb s, wSh gTad^ surprise^ 

Saw the first mom invest the recent skl^»» / ' 

And strait the exulting troops thy ^rbhe sux^und', 

With th9^ftand, thousand*, harps of rapturous soiind: 

drones, powers, dominions, (ever shining trains ^1*. 

Shouted thy praises in triumphant strains : 

Great ar^ thy works, they sihgr^and all around, 

Great are tliy^vorks, the echoin'g heaven's resoon^i 

Th' effulgent sun, uhsufi^rably bright, 

Is but a ray of thy b'erffowihg light; 

The tempest is thy breath— the tliiihder hurFd 

Tremendous, roars thy vengeance o»er the world : 

Thou bow'st the ht;av'us, the smoaking m bun tains Aod^. 

Rocks fell to <lust, and nature owns her' God? 

^^le tyrants shrink, Ac atheist stands aghast, 

Vnd impious kings in (loVtor breathe their lait. 

To this great God, alternatetf, Pd j.ay , 

The eT«niD^ altth^i^ a^ ttu^ inbrninjg; ^a^; 
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A MOJRNING HYM:N. 

Tj'ROM night, from.silence, a.nd from death, 

•*• *Qr dcj^th's own form, mysterious sleep, 

I wake to life, to light and health : 

Thus me doth Israel's Watchman ke^i 

Sacred to him, in grateful praise, 

Be this devoted tranquil hour, 

While him, supremely go«d and great, 

Witl\trapt*rous homage ladort, 

Wha| music breaks from yonder copse ? 

The plumy songsters artless lay ; 

Melodious songsters, nature taught 1 

That warbling hail the dawning day.' 

Shall man be mute while instinct siilgs ? 

l<or human breast witii transports ri&c ? 

O! for an universal hymn? 

To join the chords of the skies ! 

See ybn refulgent lamp of day. 

With unabating glory crown'd, 

Rejoicing in his giant strcngtli, 

To tun his daily destin'd round. 
^ So may I still perform thy will, 

Great Sun of Nature and of Grace ! 

Kor wander devious from thy law ; 

Nor faint in my appointed race. 

What charms display the unfolding flowers ? 

How beauteous glows the enamell'd mead r 

More beauteous stiil the heaven wrought robe, 

Of purest white and fac'd with red. 

Tlie sun exhales the pearly dews, 

Those brilliant sky shed tears that mourn 

His nightly loss ; till from earth's clieek 

They^re kiss'd away by pitying raorF- 
, For laps'd mankind what friendly tetjrs, 

Bent on our weal, did angels shed? V 
Bouiid, bound our hearts, to think those teai^ 
Made frHstrate all when iesus bled I ' 
Arabia wafts from yonder grove 
Delicious odors in the gale; ■ , , 
And witii hcv breeze borne fragrance greets, 
Each circumjacent hill dnd dak. ' 

As iuceuse, may my mornu^g gonrg 
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A sweetly smelling savor rise, 

Perfutn'd with Gilead> precious balm, 

To make it grateful to the skies. 

And when from death's long sleep I wake, 

To nature's innovating day, 

Clothe me with thy own righteousness, 

And in thy likeness, Lord, airay^ 

RTfilK TO PEACE. 

TJ AIL, sacred Peace, who claim'st thy bright abode 
-^^ Mid circling saints that grace the throne of God. 
Before his arm, around this shapeless earth, 
Stretch'd the wide heavens and gave to nature birth ; 
Ere morning stars his glowing chambers hung, 
Or songs of gjadness woke an angel's tongue ; 
Vcil'd in the brightness of the Almighty's Inind, 
In blest repose thy placid form reclin'd ; 
Borne thro* the heaven with his creating voice, 
I'hy presence bade the unfolding world rejoice ; 
Gave to seraphic harps their sounding lays, 
Their joy to angels, and to men their praise. 
From scenes of blood, thess beauteous shores that stain, 
From gasping friends that press the sanguin'd plain. 
From fitJds, long taught m vaip thy flight to mourn, 
I rise, delightful power, and ^reet thy glad return. 
Too long the groans of death and battle's bray 
Have rung, discordant, thro' th' unpleasing lay ; ^ 
Let pity's tear its balmy fragrance shed, 
O'er heroes wounds, and patriot warriors dead. 
Accept, departed shades, those grateful sighs. 
Your fond attendants to th' approving skies. 
But now the untuneful trump shall grate no more, 
Ye ^ily^r streams, ;no longer swell with gore ; 
Bear from your b^iuteous banks the crimson stain, 
Vvith yon retirihg navies to the main: 
Wi)ile other views, unfolding on my eyes, 
And happier themes, bid bolder numbers rise. 
Bring, bounteous^ peace, in thy celestial throng, 
Li^e to my soul, and rapture to my song ; 
Give me to truce, with pure unclouded ray. 
The arts and virtues that attend thv sway ; 
Vo see thy blissful charms that here descend, 
fhrc* distant rcahiis and chclkss years extendi 
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PROLOGUE. 

AS when soiAe peasant, who lo treat his lord, ^ 

Brings otu his little stocks, and decks his board, L 
^ With what his ill stor'd cypboard will aitord, J 

With aukward bows, and ill placed rustic airs, 
.To inak6 excuses Ibr his feast, prepares ; $ 

So we, with tremor, mixM with va^t delic;ht, 
View the blight atidicnce which appear to-ni^ht ; 
And conscious of its nieawness, hardly dare 
To bid you wclconFie to our homely f<.u'e. 
Should, your appla^use a confidence impart. 
To calm the fears that press the timid heart, 
Some hopes | cherish, in your sri/iks i read 'em, 
Whate'er our faults your ctindor can e:r:ecd *em. 

ADDITIONAL DIALOGUES. 

SCE1*E BKTWEEW C^C^tlA BEVLRLY A!f D 1IENT».IEttA BEL- 

Cecilia* IV/fY dear Henrietta, you seem to be overjoyed— 
lyx '^ay 1 kiiow the cause ? 
Henrietta. My dear, dear Miss Beverly, I have such a thing 
to tell you — you would never guess it—I don*t know how to 
believe it myself— Mr. f^elvill has written to me ? he has in- 
deed ! here is the note I (hol^tng" out a letter.) 
Cee. Indeed I long to know the contents. Pray i^ad it. 
. Hen. (reads it. J 

*» To Miss liclfield. 
" Mr.Delvill presents his compliments to Miss Belfield and 
. begs to be pemiitted t6 wait on her for a few minutes, at any 
time in the afternoon she will please to appoint." 

Only think I it is we, poor -simple 7»e, of all people, that he 
want* to speak with. But what can he want I JMy dearest Ce* 
cilia, tell me what you think he can have to say to me ? 
C<'c. Indeed it is impossible for me to conjecture. 
Hen, If you can't I am sure thei'e is no wonder / can't. I 
'. have thought of a million of things in a minute. It can't be 
about business — It can't be about my brother — It can't be a- 
Jbout my dear Miss Beverly — I suspeet — *( A servant c7Uer*s 
Vflth a message* J 

Servt. A gentleman in the parlor desires to speak with IVlisij 
Belfield. / (Servant gosa ozn.) 
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Hen. My dear Miss Heverly, what shall T say to liifn ? Pray 
2d vise me. I am so confused I can't say a single word. 

Cfc, I can't advise you, Miss Belfidd, for I don't know what 
hf wiH say to you. 

Hen, But 1 Can gtiess, I can guess! And I shan't know 
lvh?t in the world to answer. I shall behave like a simpleton 
?.nd ciifjrace myself. 

(Odia havi's her^ and Air Delvill enters the rwm,) 

DdvUi, Good-morrow, Miss Btlfield- I hope I have the 
].lca?iire to see you well to day- Is Miss Beverly at iiome? 
1 have a message for her from my mother. 

Hjn. ( IVith a lock cf disapficintmcnt ) Yes, sir, abc is at 
•home. I will call Iter. (goc9 out) (CeciHa ent£r»>) 

Ddv, Gcod-morrow, Madam. I have presumed, to wait 
en you this moinin^, by permission of my mother- But I 
am afraid that permission is so bte, that the influence I hoped 
from it .8 past, 

C c. 1 had no means, Sir, of knowing you came from her. 
Otherwise I should fiave received her commands without he- 
sitation. 

Uclv, I wonld th?ink you for the honor you do her, was it 
Jess pointedly cxclue^ive. Yet 1 have no right to reproach you*. 
Let me ask, Madam, could you, after my solemn promise at 
our last pa! tini^, to renounce all future claim upon you, in obe- 
dience to my mother's v ill, could you think me so cUshonorable 
as to obtrude myself into your presence, while that promise 
was in force ? * 

^ c. I find I have been too hasty. I did indced.believe Mrs. 
Delvill would never authorise such a visit ; but as I was much 
surprised, I hope I may be pai-doned for a little doubt. 

Behf. There spoke Miss Beverly I the same, the unaltered 
Miss Beverly I hoped to find- Yet is she unaltered ? Am I 
not too hasty ? And is the story I have heard aboHt BeLSield a 
dream? an error? a falsehood? 

Cec, If it was not that such a quick succession of quarrels 
would be endless perplexity, I would be affronted that you can 
ask me snch a question. 

Delv, Had I thought it a question, I should not have asked 
it. But never for a moment did I credit it, till the rigor of 
your repulsf alarmed me- But as you are gt>od enough to ac- 
count for that, I am encouraged to mi^ke known the design of- 
•ny present visits . Yet with confidence I cannot %pcdki hardixf- 

Hh hope. - . 
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Cec* *One thing, 8ir, let tne>ay before you proceed ; if youi 
purfioae has, not the sanction of Mrs. Delviil, as well as your 
visit, I would be tKcused from hearing it, for I shall most cer- 
taiiily refuse it. ' ' 

Deh^ I would mention notbing Mfitbout her concurrence, 
she has given it ; and my father has also consented to my pce« 
sent application.^ 

Cec. (dasfiing her hands inj^y*) Is ft possible ? 
Deiv. Is ithosdbtc? Wi^ what emotions do I hear these 
t words i Ah, Mjss Beverly J once my owa.Cccillii.1 do you, can 
you w/M it possible ? . 

Cec. No, no, I wish nothing about it. Yet tell me h®w it 
' has happened— ^I am curious (smiling,) tho not interested in it- 
jD^v. What hope would this sweetness give me, was my 
scheme any other than it is 1. But you cannot — no, it would be 
unreasonable-^it would be madness to expect your compli- 
ance I Ij: is next to madhfess in me to wish it ! But how shall 
. a man who is desperate be prudent and circumspect ? 

Cec, Spare- yourself, Sir, this unnecessary.p^in. You will 
find in me no unnecessary scruples. 

Delv. Youknow nt3t what you say, Madam. All noble as 
you are,' the sacrifice I have to propose— 

Cec. Name it, Sir, with confidence, I will.not disguise — but 
frankly own that I will agree to any sacrifice^you will men- 
• tion, provided it has Mrs. Deivill's approbation. 

Detv. What words are these ? is it Miss Beverly that speaks? 

C(?e. What can I say more ? Must I ofier this pledge too ? 

(holdlngouther hctnd\) ; 

Delv^ My dear Gecilja, how happy this makes me (taking 

, her hand) hviyiY life 1 would not res^ign k. Yel how soou 

wijl you withdraw it, when you know that the ogly tttrms on 

which I can hold it arc, that this hand must sign away your 

i inheritance. 

.Cec. I do not comprehend this,Sir» 
' ^D&to, Gan^ou for my sake make such a sacrifice z.h this ? I 
am not permitted to give up my name for yours y can you re- 
nounce your uncle's./or^z/«^, as you must if yourenouncpyour 
name^ and consent to such settlements a$ / can.n>ti,ke upon you? 
. Will these, and your own paternal inlTeritance ef ten thousand 
poundS) satisfy your expectatiohs iT living ?• 

CeC,\(Tu)nmg /?(de and drr.^iihrf beck iier hcrid) "O, Mi'. 
Bel vili, yom\wor-d» -pierce nnv^^'U'- souk 
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Ddv. Have I oiTended you, Madam? Pardon tne, then, for 
xndulgirg a romantic whim which your better judgment dis- 
approves. * My presumption dcsei'vtrs this mortification. 

Ccc. \cuknow not then my inability to comply ? 

DclV' Yoiur ability or inability, I presume, depends on youf 
own will. 

Cec, No, Sir, by no means, my fiowcr Is lost— my fortune 
alas, is gone. 

JDelv. /7n/7cw«to / utterly impossible! - i 

Cfc. Woukitotieaven it were otherwise ! But It Is too /ome, 
and yoiirfatbei knows it ! 

Beiv. My father \ . ' . ' ,^ 

dc. Did he never hint it to you ? 

Dclv, Distraction ! what horrible confirmation is coming 1 
(fiausin^J You only, Miss Beverly, could have made this cre- 
dible I 

Cec, Had yon (hen actually heard it 1 . 

Delv» I had indeed heard it, as the most infamous falsehood* 
My heart swelled with indignation at such slander. 

Cec. Ob, Sir, the fact- is undeniable ; though' the circum- 
siiince? you may have hcj^rd with it may b«^ exaggerated* 

Ddv. I'hat indeed must have been the Case* 1 was told 
that your parental fortune was totally exha«st^» andlhat du- 
Tiing your minority you had been a dealer with Jews ? AH this 
I was told from my father, or I could not have been made to 
hear it, . " • 

pcc» Thus far he told you ncthing but truth, 

Deiv, Truth J (^»?(7r//;7^J Never then was trpth so scanda- 
lously wronged t I denied the whole report ! 1 disbelieved every 
syllable ! i pledged my own honor to prove every assertion false. 

Ccc. Generous Delvill j this is what I might expect from 
you. (H^eejilng) 

Dch. Why does Miss Beverly weep ? Why hats she given 
me this alarm ? These things must at least have been misre- 
f resent ed. Will you condescend to unravel to me this myste- 
rious afiair ? / * 

Ccc, Alas, Sir, the unfortunate Mr. Ha rrel ! He has been 
the caure of my losses. You know his love of gaming, a pas- 
sion which led him to his fatal end. In his embarrassments 
came to me for assistance. He was my guardian ; what 
Id 1 do? 1 yielded to his entreaties, and repeatedly took up 
iey of a Jev/, upon the credit of. my estate, until the M^hole 
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was pledged. If it was a fault, I know you will ascribe it Jto 
the real motive and pardon it. . ^ 

Delv, My dear Cecilia, I thank you sincerely for this ac- 
count of your misfortunes ; altho* it fills my heart with anguish* 
How will^my mother be shocked to hear a confiiTnation of the 
the report she had heard! how irritated at your injuries from 
Harreli how grieved that your generosity should bring upon 
your character s» many vile aspersions ! 

Csc. I have been of to© easy a^lisposition*— too unguardeii 
— i^yet always, at the moment, I teemed guided by comjnoti hu- 
manity. But I thought myself secure of wealth ; and while 
the revenue %l my uncle ensured me prosperity, I thought lit- 
tle of my own fortune. Could I have foreseen this moment— 

Delv. Would you then h^elistenedto my romantic proposal? 

CVc. Could I have hesitated ? 

Ddv* Most generous of beings, still then be mine ! By our 
economy, we will make savings to pay off ©ur mortgage!^, and 
clear our ©states. I will still keep my name, to which my 
family is bigoted, and my gmtitude for your compliance shall 
make you forget what you lose by the change of ymirB, 

SCENE BETWEEN CECILIA BEVERLY AND A GXNTLEHAN. 

Gmt^ T PRESUME, Madam, you arc the lady of this bouse • 
-^ May I take the liberty vo ask your name ? 

Cec. My name. Sir ? 

Gent. You will d© me a favor by telling it mc. 

Cec. Is it possible, Sir, you are come hither, without already 
knowing it ? 

Gent» 1 know it only by common report. Madam. 

Cec, Common report, Sir, 1 believe is seldom wrong in a 
matter where it is so easy to be right. 

Gent, Have you any objection, Madam, to tilling me your 
. name ? 

Ccc. No, Sir, but your business can hardly be very impor- 
tant, if you are yet to learn whom you are to address. It will 
be time enough, therefore, for us to meet, when you have else»« 
where learnt my name. ' ^ (going) 

Gent, I beg. Madam, you will have patience ! It is neces- 
sary, before I can open my business, that I should hear your 
name from yourself. ' 

-- Cec, Why, Sir, 1 think you can scarcely have come to tbis 
house, without knowing that its owner is Ctcilia Beverly. 

Gent* That; Madam; is your maiden name. 
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* . Ccc. My maiden name'- (mrfirued.) 

Gent, Are you not married, Madam I 

Cec, Married, Sir ! v 

Gent, It is more properly, Madam, the name of your Aw* 
" band that I mean to ask. 

^ - Gee, And by what authority, Sir, do you make these extra- 
' ordinary enquiries ? 

Gent, I am deputed, Madam, by Mr, "Eggleston, who is 
next heir to your unc|^'s f state, if you die without childreo, 
or chan.^e your name ^hen you marry. I am authorised br 
letter of attorney from him to make these enquiries, and I prc- 
sume. Madam, you will not deny his authority. He 1ms been 
credibly informed you are married ; and as you continue to be 
called Miss BeTerly, he wishes to know your intentions, as he' 
is deeply interested in knowing the truth. • I 

Cec, This demand, Sir, is so extremely — C stammering)-^ \ 
— so little expected — ' 

Gent, The better way^ Madam, in these cases, \% to ketp 
close to the point — Ai'c you married, ^irarc you not ? . j 

Cec. This is dealing very plainly, indeed,s. Sir. But — j 

Gent^ Ii is^, Madam, and very seriously too > but it is a W, 

siness ofno slight concern. Mr. Eggleston has a large familf . 

' and a small fortune, and that very much encumbered. Itcan-i 

not, therefore, be expected that he ^ill see himself wi*ongedti 

by your tnjoying an estate to which he is entitled. 

Cec. Mr. Eggleston, Sir, has nothing to fear from imposi-' 
tion- Those with whom he has or may have any transactions 
in this affair, are not used to practice fraud. i 

Gent, I am far froni meaning any offence, 'Madam ; hit 
commission from Mr. Eggleston is simply this; tobegyon 
will satisfy him upon \vhat ground you now evade the will of 
your late uncle ; which, till explain^, appears to be a pokit. 
much to his prejudice. 

X Cec, Tell him then, Sir, that whatever he wishes to know, ■ 
sliall be explained in about a week. At present I can givetf! 
other answer. . ^ 

Gent, Very well, Madam, he will' wait till that time, I ami 

sure ; for he does not wish to jput you to any i neon venxenc«. 

' But when he heard the gentleman was gone abix>ad wiihoui 

o.vning his marriage, he thought it high time to take some no* 

tice of the matter. 

Ce^. Pray, Sir, let rae ask, how you came to the knowledge 
of this affair'? 
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Gentt I heard it, Madame from Mr. Eggleston himself^ who 
has long, known it. 

€ec. l^ong. Sir F-rimpossible !— it is not yet a fortnight— 
not ten days, or not more, that— 

Oenn That, Madam, may perhaps be disputed ; for when 
this business comes to be settled, ij will be very essential to be 
exact as to the time, even to the very hour ; for the income cC 
the estate is Jarge, Madam, and if your h^jshand keeps his own 
name, you must not only give up your uncle's inheritance, 
frcvn the time of_ changing your naxne, but refund the profits 
from the very day of your marriage. 

Cec. There is not the least doubt of that, nor will the least 
difficulty be made. _ . . 

Gene. Please tlien to^ recollect, Madam, that the sum to be 
refunded is eVery hour increasing, and hasbe^n ever since last 
September, v^hich made half a year to be accounted for last 
March. Since then thei?e is now added — 

Cjc, For mercy's sake, Sir, what ealculatjons are you mak- 
ing out? Do you calilast wc«k,^ last September ? 

Gent* No, Madam i but I call last September the month in 
which you were married. 

Cec. You win then find yourself extremely mistaken ; and 
Wr. Eggleston is preparing himself far much disappointment, 
if he supposes me so long in arrears with him. 

Gem, Mr. Eggleston, Madam, happens to be well informed 
of tjiis transaction, as you will find, if any dilute should arise 
in the case. He was the next occupier of the house you hired 
last September; the wjoman who kept it, infwmed him that the 
last person who hired it was a lady who stayed one day only, 
and came to town, she found, merely to be married. On en- 
quiry, he discovered that Ihis lady was Miss Beverly. 

^c-c. You will find that all this, Sir, will end in nothing. 

Genu That, Madam, remains to be proved. If a young 
lady is scen-~and she was seen, going into church at eight 
o'clock in the morning, with a young gentleman and one fe- 
male friend ^ and is afterwards seen coming out of it followed 
by a clergyman and one other person— and is seen to^get into 
a coach with the same young gentleman and female friend ; 
wliy, the circumstances are pretty Strong i 

jCcf.'They may seem so, Sir ; but alt conclusions drawn from 
them will be erroneous : I was not mar ried then, upon my 
honor. , ' 

Gcn^ We have little to do, Madam, with professions ; the 
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circumstances arc itrong enough to bear a trial — and*-^ 

Cec, A trial ! 

Gent. Wc have found many Avitnesses to prove a number of 
paniciilars, and eight months share pf such an estate as this, ' 
is well worth a little trouble. 

Cec, I am amazed, Sir, surely Mr. Eggleston never authori- 
zed you to make use of such language to me. 

Getit. Mr. Eggleston, Madam, has behaved very honorably; 
though he knew the whole affair, he supp>osed Mr. DelviU had 
good reasons for a short concealment, and expected every day 
when the matter would become poblic. . He therefore did not 
interfere. But on hearing that Mr. Delvili had set out for the 
continent, he was advised to claim his rights. 

Cec, His claims. Sir, will doubtless be satisfied without 
threatening or law suits- 
Gen/. The truth is, Madam, Mr. Eggleston is a little em- 
barrassed for want of some money. This makes it a point 
with him, to have the affair settled speedily, unless you chose 
to compromise, by advancing a particular sum, till it suits you 
to refund the whole that is due to him and quit the prenaiscs. 

CVc, Nothing, Sir, is due to him ; at least nothing worth 
mentioning, I will enter into no terms ; I have no compro- 
mise to make. As to the premises, I will quit them as soon 
as possible. 

* Gent. You will do well, Madani, for the truth is, it will not 
be convenient for him to wait any longer. \^Goc&out\ 

Cecn How vi^eak and blind have I been, to fofm a secret plan 
of defrauding the heir to ray uncle's estate! I am betrayed — 
, and I deserve it. Ncv^r, never more will I disgrace myself by 
such an act. 

SCENE BETWEEN CECILIA AND HENRIETTA. 

Crc//ic.XTTHAT is the matter with my dear Hennetta? 
^^ Who is it that has already afflicted that kind 
heai't, which I am now compelled to afflict for myself I - 

Hen* No, Mad.im, not afflicted for you ! it would be strange, 
if I was while I think as I now do. 

Ct^^ I am glad you are not, for, was it possible, I would give 
you nothing hut pleasure and joy. . • 

Hen, Ah, Madam, why will you say so, when you c%on*tcare 
what becomes of me ! When you are going to cast me off ! — 
and when you will soon be too happy to think of mc more \ 

CA. If I am never happy till then, sad indeed will be my 
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Kfe I ilo, ftiy gentlest friend, you will alwrayi* have your share 
in my heart ; and to rae would always have been the welcomest 
^uest in my hduse, but for those unhappy circumstances which 
tnake our separating inevitable. 

Hen. Yet you suffered me, Madam, to hear from any body 
that you was rftarried and going away ; and ail the common 
r servants in the house knew it before me. 

Cec. lam amaz^! How and which way can tiiey havis 
heard it ? 

^Hen. The man that went to Mr. Eggleston brought the first 
hews of- it, for he said all the servants there tdked of nothing 
else, and that their master was to come and take possesion here 
next Thursday. 

Cec. Yet you envy me, though I am forced to leave my 
^ house ! though I am not provided with any other! and though 
he for whom I relinijuished it is fat off, without the meansrof 
protecting me, or the power ofre turning home. 

/^. But you are married to him, Madam J 

Cec. True, myiove, but I am also parted from him. 

Hen. O, how differently, do the great think from the HttleV 
Was / marrfed-i-and «o raiarried, I should want neither hous6 
nor fine cl oaths, nor riches, nor any thing — I should not care 
where 1 lived — Every plac« would be a paradise to me ! 

Cec. O, Henrietta '• Should I ever repine at ray situaticm, I 
will call to mind this heroic declaration of yours, and bjuah for 
•my own weakness* 

Scene between Dr. LvsTEii, Mr. Delvill, Mr. Mortimer 

Delvill and Cecilia his wife^ and Lady Honoria. 
jpr. i^»?^. TV/r Y good friends, in the course of my longprac- 
^^^ tice> I have found it impossible to study the 
huftian frame, without looking a little into the mind ; and from 
all that 1 have yet been able to make out, either by observation, 
reflection or comparison, it appears to me at this tnoment^ that 
Mr. Mortimer Delvill has got the best wife, and you, Sir, 
[7b Mr, DeL^ the most faultless dauglitcr-in-law, that arty hus- 
band or any father-in-law in the kingdom can have or desire. 

Lady Hon, When you say the best and nio^t faultless, Dr. 
Lyster, you should always add, the rest of the comfui7iy excepted, 

Dr, Lys, Upon my word, 1 beg yourXadyship's pardon; but 
sometimes an unguarded warmtli comes across a man th ;' 
drives ceremony from his head and makes him speak trui>:. 
before he well knows where hei*. , 
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Lady Notu Oh terrible ! this is sinking deeper and deeper ; 
I had hopcts the town air had taught you better things j b^t I 
find you have visited Delvill castle, till you are fit for no other 
place. 

DeU [^offended] Whoever, lady Honoria,isfitfor Delvill icat- 
. tie, must be fit for every other place : though every other place 
may by no means bt: fit for him. 

Lady ffm, O yes, Sir> every possible place will be fit for him 
if he can once bear with that. Don't you think so, Dn Lystcr? 

Dr. Lye^ Why, when a man has the honor to see your La- 
dyship, he is apt to think too much of they^^m to care about 
' xiktfUace. 

Lady ffm. Come, I begin to have some hopes of you, fer I 
see, for a Doctor, vou really have a very pretty notion of a 
cojnpiiment. Cnfy you have one great fault still ^ you loc^ 
the whole time as if you said it for a joke. 

Dr. Lys. Why, in fact. Madam, when a man has been a 
plain dealer both in word and look for fifty years, *tis expecting 
too quick a refoi-mation to demand ductility ©f voice and eye 
from him at a blow. However, give me a littl* time and a 
littk encouragement, and with such a tutoress, 'twill be hard, 
if I do not, in a fiiw lessons, learn the right method of season* 
ing a simper, and the newest fashion of twisting words from 
their meaning. 

Lady M^n. But pray. Sir, sdways remember cm these occa- 
sions to look serious. Nothing sets off a compliment so muck 
as a long face. If you are tempted to an unseasonable laugh, 
think of Dehill castle ; 'tis an expedient I csmmoniy make Use 
of myself, when I am afraid of being too frolicsome ;'-—and it 
always succeeds, for the very thought of it gives me the head- 
ache in a moment. I wonder, Mr* Delviil, you keep your 
health so good ; after living in that horrible place so long,^ I 
have expected to hear of your death at the end of every suiu- 
mer, and I assure you, I wa*once very near buying mourning, 

Del. The estate which descends to a man froia his anctstors, 
Lady Honoria, will seldom be apt to injure his health, if he is 
conscious of conmiitting no misdemeanor which has degraded 
thoir memory. 

L'xdy J5fy i. [m a low voice to Cetilial How vastly odiou3^ is 
hiJi new father of yours I 'What could ever induce yini to 
ive up yoMr charming estate for the sake of coming into 1h& 
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Siitf^kld ftrtnHy ? I '^oujd really advise you tolir.vcywir mar- 
mge aiuluUed. You know, you have only to take an oath that 
you were forcibly run away with ; and as you are an heiress 
and. the Delvill's are all so violent, it will easily be believed. 
And then, as socm as you are at liberty, I would advise you to 
marry my little Lord Derford, 

Cec. Would you only th^ have me regain my freedom in 
qrdcr to part with it ? 

JLadi/ Hm^ Certainly, for you can do nothing at all without 
being married. At riugle woman is a thousand times more 
shackled tkao a wife ; for she is accountable to every body ; 
and a wife you know has nothing to do but just to manage her 
husband* 

Cfc. Ji^milinglyiy An^.that you consider as a trifle ! 
Lady Hon , Yes, if you do but marry a man you don»t care fpr. 
Cec» You are right tl>cn, indeed, tQ recommend to me my 
l-ord DerfonJ. 

Lady Mmn O yes, he win make the prettiest husband in the 
world ; you may fly about yourself as wild as a lark, and keep 
l>im the whole time as tame as a jack-c^wi And though he 
may complain of you to your friends, he will never have tha 
courage to iind fault to your face. But as to S^lorjimcr* yoa, 
will not be able to. govern hin> as lon^ as you Five ; for the mo- 
ment you have put him upon the fret* you will fall into the 
dumps yovrftclf, hold, out your han4 to faim and losing the op« 
^rtunity of gaining some material point, make up with him at 
the first soft word. 

Cec» You think tbexi^tho quarrel in^^re amusing than the r^- 
<?ollection ? . 

JLady Hon. O, a thousand times ! for while yOu arc quarrel 
in^ you may say any thing, and demand arjy thing, but wheifi 
you are reconciled) you ought to b!el>ave pretty, and seem con- 
tented. 

Ccc. If any gemleman has any pi%ttnsioi?s to your lady sh ipi, 
he must be made vf^rj happy indeed to liear your- principles. 

Zjady Hon, (), it would not signify at all ; tor onc'.% fathers 
and uncies>and>uch people ahvayj^ make connexions for ofie ; 
and not a soul thu>ks of our principles till they find, tliem out 
by our conduct ; anil no body can pp5sibly finci,t]iem out till wc 
are manied,^ for t^ey give us no pc.^vcr l^eforc hand, Th^ 
men knpw nothing of us \\\ the worjd, wi^ile we are single, but 
how we can dance a miiiuet or play a lesson upon the harp&i* 
Qhord. «■ 
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Dclv, And what else need » young lady of raiiV desire to be 
known for : your ladyship surely would not have her degrade 
herself by studying like an aitist or professor. 

Lady Hon. O, no, Sir, I would not have her study "at all: 
it's mighty well for children : but really after sixteeo, and 
when one is come out, one has quite fatigue enough in dres- 
sing and going to public places, and ordering new, tilings, with- 
out all the torment of first and second posU^onj and JE upon 
the first line, and /^ upon the firi>t space* 

Bet, But pardon me, ipada^n, for hinting that a ;foung lady 
of condition, who has a proper sense of her dignity, cannot be 
seen too raraly^'or known t09 little. 

Lady Han^ O, but I hate dignity. '• for it is the dullest thing 
in the world. 1 have alwuys thought, Sir, it was owirfgto that 
you was so little amusing — really I beg your pardoii, I meant 
so little talkative, ' 

£>ei. I can easily believe your ladyship spoke hastily : for it 
will hardly be suppo^d that aperaon of my family came into 
the world for the purpose of amusing it. 

Lady Hon. O, no, Sir, nobcdy, I am sure, ever knew you to 
have such a thought, ^iteming to Cecilia %m.th a low voice,'j 
You cannot imagine, my dear Mrs. Mortimer, how I detest this 
oM cousin of mi^e '. Now, pray tell me honestly, if you don't 
hate him youi;sclf. ^ 

. Ccc, 1 hope. Madam to have no reason to hate him. 

LadTf Hon, La, how you are always upon your guard • If I 
were half as cautious, I should die of the vapots'in a month ] 
the cMily thiyig that keens me at all alive, is now and then ma- 
king people angry ; for*the folks at pur house let me go out so 
seldom,' apd then send me^ with such stupid company, that i 
giving them a littfe torment is really the only entertainment I 
have. O— but I had almost forgot to tell you a most delight- 
ful thing !. , 5 • ^ 

€ec* What isi. ? ' ' 

, Juady Hon. AVhy y an must know I have the greatest hopes 
in the world that my father will quarrel with Old Mr. DelviUl 
- Cec, Andisthat such a delightful thini5 ? 

Lady Hon. O yes ; 1 have lived upon the very idea this fott- 
night; for then you ki^ow, they'll bnth be in a pasbion, and I 
{shall see which of tlieni looks the frightfulest* 

M'jrnmer DcL VViien lady llonoria tjilks aside, I always sus- 
-pect sonie^inischiet'. 

Ladu Hon. No, no, I was only congratulating JMrs. "Morti- 
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mer about her marriage, Tho really upon second thougbt,> I 
doo't know but I ought to condole with her^ for I have long- 
been convincedshe has a prodigious antipathy td you, I ^w k 
the whole time 1 was at Delvill Castle, where she used to 
change cMor at the very sound of yjur tmnut ; a symptom I 
Bcver perceived when 1 talked to her of Lord Dcrford, who 
wouJd certainly have made her a thousand ti;nes better husband. 

/>"/. If you m- an on account of his tiile, Lady Uonoria, 
yoai- ladyship nnist43p strangely forgetful of tb'e connexion* 
of your family : for Morthner, after the death of his uncle, 
and myself. iTinsr inevitably Inherit a title far moie honorable 
than any which '..dii be oiTered by a new sprung up family, 
like my Lord E^'iVMf's. "• • 

l,adj //on. Ye*^, Sir ; hut then you know she would have 
kept her estate, 'vvniol. would hare been a vtistly better thing 
thau an old p dii^rc e o( new relation. Besides I don't fincl 
that any body cares for the n^ble blood of the Dclviil's but 
themselves ; and if she had kept her fiwlune, every body, 1 
fancy, would have car^^d for f/tat. 

•Uci. Every body ther^ must be htj^hly mercenary aiid igncr*- 
ble, or tae blood of an ancient and honorable bous'^> would be 
thought contaminated: by th^ tn ast distant hint of so degrad- 
ing a comparison. 

Lady h'cn. Dear JSir, what should we all do with 5irth if 
it was not for wealth ^ It would neither take us to Ranelagh 
nor the Opera ; nor buy us Qugs nor wigs, nor supply us with 
dinn^'s nor bouquets. 

IJd. Caps and wigs, dinners^ and bouquets! Your ladyships 
estimate of wealth is extremely minute indeed. 

liUdy Uoiu Why you know, Sir, as to eaps and wigs^ they 
are very serious things, for we should look mighty droU figures 
to ^^•o about bareheaded ; and as to dinners, how would the 
Del viNs have lasted all these thousand centuries, if they had 
disdained eating Hiem ? 

i)tf/. Whatever may be your Ladyship's satisfaction in depre- 
ciating a house that has the honor of being nearly allied to 
your b\yn, you will not, I hope at least, iqstruct this lady 
{turning to Cecilia} to imbibe a similar contempt of its anti- 
I quity and dignity. 

Mb^-t, Del. This lady, by becoming one of it, witt at least 
secure us from the danger that such contempt will ^preadiuf « 
then : 
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Cec», %jtt mt only be as secure irom es^ting as t am from 
feeling contempt, and I can «ish oo inore. 

Dr. Lya. Good and esicelleDt young liady ; the first of bles» 
sings indeed is yours in the temperance of your awn mind# 
When you began your career in life, you appeared to us short- 
sighted mortals, to ;r>o88ess more than your share of good things* 
Such a union of riches, beauty, independence, talents, educa* 
tion, virtue, seemed a monopoly to raise gesaral envy and 
discontent — But mark ivith what exactness the good aiKi the 
bi:d is ever balanced 1 You have had a thousand sorrovrs to 
whiah those who have looked up to you, have been total straa- 
9 t s, and which balance all your advantages for happiness.— 
1 here is a levelling principle in the world, at war, with pre« 
cmintnce, which finally pnts Us all upcm a faoting. 

Del. Not quite. I think an ancient and respectable family— 

Lady Hon, With a handsome income and, high life gives 
one a mighty chance for happiness* Don't you think so Mor* 
timer ? ^ 

Mort. DtL 1 do, indeed ; but add, a conne3U(m with a^ 
amiable ^oman, and I think the chances for happiness are 
more than doubled. 

Dr. Xyfi. Right Mortimer; we are well agreed* 

-•^ ADDITIONAL LESSONS. 

DIRICCTIOIXS HOW TO SPEKA OUR TIME. 

1. WT^E all of US complain of the shortness of time, saith 
^^ iiaieca^ and yet have much more than we know Avhat 
to do with. Our Uves, says he, are spent either in doing no- 
thing at all, or in doing nothing to the purpose, or in doing no* 
thing that we ought to do ; we are always complaining our 
days are few, and acting as though there would be no end of 
them. 1 hat noble philosopher has described our inconsi&tei>cy 
with ourselves in this particular, by all those various turns cf 
expression and thought which arc peculiar to his writings. 

2. I often consider mankind as wholly inconsistent with it^ 

self in a point that bears some affinity to the former. Thoujg^h 

We seem grieved ^t'the shortness of life in general, we are wish- 

t- inop every period of it at an end. The somav longs to he at 

then to be a man of business, then to make up an estate^ 

to airive at honors, then to retire, llius, although the 

i of life is allowed by every one to be shortj the scver^ 

o&s of it appear long and tedious. 
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■: 3, We 4|r€ for lengthening^ our, spaa in general, but would fain 
cOntri\ctthe parts of which it is composed. Th^ usurer would 
be very well satisfied to have all the time annihilated that l!c$ 
between the present moment and next quarter, day. The pol- 
itician would be contentedto lose three years in his life, could 
he place thti^^« ill the potitmc which he fancies they will stand 
in after such j| revolution of time. 

4. The lo^r wquldbe glad/vo strike. out of his existence aU 
the moineiHs tjial are to pass away before V\c happy mectiog. 
Thus, as fa^ta^ qijr time runs- v/e ohould be very glad in niost 
parts of our Jires, fcli^t H raji much f i^t. i t*i tn it does. SeveM . 
hours of the day hai^9 ijpon our h ;?::li, nay, we wish away 
whole yeiirs ; and travel tUrou eh luiK: as through a country 
fiHed with many w^ds audi enipij' wu t s, which we would faia 
hurry o\^er, that we may arrive ;iit liiose several little settle- 
ments or iraa'ginaiy points, of rest^ wiiieh s^re dispersed up and 
down in iu , * > 

5* If we may divide the: life of most men into twenty parts, 
we shalj fin^r that at ie^t nineteen of them are mere gaps and 
qhasais, which are. neither filkd wtii pleasure nor business. 
I do not however incii^de in this calculation the life of those 
men who, are in a perpetual i\orry of affairs, but of those only 
-yrho are Jiot alway engaged m sceuvis of action j and I hope I 
^hall not do an unacceptable piece of service to these persons, 
if i jp^oint put to them certain methods for the filling up their 
emi)ty spaces of life. The metuods I shall propose to them are 
as foUowv 

• 6, The first is the exercise of virtue, in the most general ac- 
cei^tcition of the word, i iiat particular scheme which com- 
prehv-nds the social virtues, may give employment to the most 
industrious temper, iand^nd a man Ih business more than the 
nu)st aciivu station of iifc. To advist^ the ignoi ant, relieve the 
Be&dy> conofortthe aMicti^d, a»'e duties that fall in our way al- 
uiQst every day of our lives* 

, r. A man has frequent opportunities of mitigating the ficrce- 
acasof a party ; of domg justice to the character of a dcservitig 
man ; of softening the e-aviou^ii cjuietingthe angry, and recti- 
fying the prejudiced; whicn a^ 't all of them employ menls Suit- 
ed t© a. reasonable nature, .^i .'. >ring jL^reat satisf^iction to the^ 
person who can busy i^ms^J^I ;- u^i.* vyith discretion. ' "' 
,. *. ,.Thexe is aDo».ijer kioa. .^ virtue that may Hi^sjcmplby- ' 
Bocnt fo,r tuose retired hour* whigk w:e afe 'aUo£,til'icr left 
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to ourselves, and destitute of company and conversftiioB : I 
mean that inte coui*se-and Gommuniijiition which every rea- 
sonable creature ought to maintan^with the Author of his 
being. 

9. The man who liTes under aft habitual tense of ihedlvise 
presence, keeps up a jierpetual cheerfulness of temper, anden* 
joys, every momenty the satisfaction of thinking hitnself in ■ 
company with his dearest and best of friends* Tlie tiaie ne- 
yet lies heavy upon him ; it is impossible for him to be alone^ 

10. His: thoughts and passions are the most busied at such 
hours when those of other men arc the most inactive ; he no 
sooner steps out of the worlds but his heart bums mth devc* 
tion, swells with hope, and tiiumphs in the conicioiKiness of 
that prest .:e which every where surroundi him; or, on the 
contrary, pours out its fears, its sorroars, its apprehensions) to 
the gfeat Supporter of its existence. ' . . 

U. I have here only considered the neccsuty of a man's bexn|; 
virtuous, that he may have something to do; but ii we consider 
furtheri that the exercise of virtue is not only an amuaemeut, 
tor the time it lasts, but that its influence extends to those parts' 
of our existence which lie l>eyontl the grave, and that our 
Mhole eternity is to take its color from those hoiura which we 
iicre employ in virtue or in vice, the argument redoubles upon 
\xSj for putting in practice this method of passing away our time*' 

12. When a man has biit a little stock to improve, and has 
oppoituuities of turning it all to good account, what shall we 
think of him if he suffers nineteen parts of it to tie dead, and 
perhaps employ s even the twentieth to his ruindr disadvantage ? 
But becaube liic mind cannot be always in its fervor, nor strain-* 
ed up to a pitch of virtue, it is necessary to find out proper em- 
ployments for it in its relaxations. 

1 3. The next method, therefore, that I wouM propose to fill 
i;p our time, would be usef«l and inaoceut diversion. I must 
confess, I think it below reasonable creatures to be altogether 
conversant in such diversions as are merely innocent » wkI 
have nothing else to recommend Uiem, but that there is no 
^ ^iit in them. 

14. W hether any kind of gaming has even th'ts much ta 
ay for ilseif, I shall not determine; but i think it is very 
onderfui to see persons of the best sense, passing away a do- 

3£t4> hom^ together in shtiflHing and dividing a puck of cards, 
^ith ac jWhcr cwiT^suii-n but what is mad;; ur>-of a few gam« 
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phrase^ IimT no other idetis bitt diose of black hot r«d sp#t% 
. ranged together in diffifcrt :it figures. Would not a n»«t lauglt 
to hear any one ciMn tsptclts ebiapln&nmg th«t life is abort ? 

1 5 . The stage might be mad^ a f^rj^tual aeurc6 cf th« most 
noble and useful entertainments, Were it udcter proper regula* 
tioh^. 

: 16. But thethind nerer laibends itseM^ 9o agreeablf as In the 
conver^tion of a VeH chosen M^hd. llEicre is indeed no 
blessiitg of life that is in anf way eomparabie to the enjoyment 
of a discreet and virtoous fiieod. It ei^a si&d imloads the 
mind, clears and tmproTes the understJOKliRg, engenders 
thoughts and knoitiedge) animates virtue atid gOod resohition^^ 
, soothes and allays the passions, and finds employ meiit fbr most 
. of the vacaint hours of life« 

17.^ Neactto such an intimacy #ith i^art^idicr person, one 
, should ehdeavor tlfttv a mor<; general eoiifersalion with such 
^aii^are able to ehtertarn and itoprove those with vhotn they 
Converse, Which are quali£ea,tions th&t hcMmA go asunder* 

IB. There are many other useful amaseikients of life, whicb 

one shonld endearor to iftultipty, that one might oa all occa«- 

stens have recourse to something, rather than sitffer the mind 

lo lie idb, or ruii a drift with any passion thatchaoces to rise in it*' 

i 9 . A man that has a taste in music, painting or architecture^ 

is tike one that has another sense» when compared with such 

as have no relish of those arts* The fiorist, the planter, tha 

'gardner,the Imsbandman, when they aire only as accomplish- 

, ments to the man «f ibrtune, are great reliefs to a country life| 

j and many waylt uselcd^ those ^b^ are possessed of them. 

JS^eetOioTy M, 93. 

VODKSTT. 

J* TItCODESTY k ftc citadel of beauty and tirtue. Thd 

jLVI. ^^i Qfull vivtuesis innocence : the second is modesty; 

2. Modesty Is both in its soiitee, and in !ts oonsequem?c, 4 

very great happiness to the fair possessor of it ; it arises from 

a fear of dishotkor^ ^md a good conscieneci and is &i)owed im* 

mediately ,t upon Its first ap|;ft:ara]»:e, with the reward of honor 

and esteetn, paid by all those who discover it In any body living* 

3« It is indeed, a virtue in a woman <that might othei^wise 

be very disagree^^ loone) so exquisitely deUcace, that it ex^ 

tites in any behcdkkr, of a generous and manly dis|>ositlon, al^ 

most all the passions,that he would be apt <o sonceive fortlie 

Aiistress of his b«art| i& a Yiriety of circumstances* 
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4. A woman that i« modest, creates in us an aweim her ccnw 
pany, a wish for her welfare, a joy in her being actually hap- 
py, a sore and painful sorrow if distress should come upon her, 
a ready and willing heart to give her consolation* and a com- 
passionate tewpcr towards her in every little accident of Ue 
she undergoes ; and to sum up all in one word, it causes such 
kind of angcTical love, even to a stranger, as good nMuredbra- 
thers and sisters usually bear towards one another,. 

5. It adds wonderfully to the make of a face; and I have 
seen a pretty well turned forehead, fine set eyes, and what 
your poets call, a row of pearl set in coral, shewn by a pretty 
expansion of two velvet lips that covered them (lliat would 
have tempted any sober man living of my own age, to have 

.been a little loose in his thoughts and to have cnj|(^yed a painful 
pleasure, amidst his impotency,) lose all their virtue, aii their 
force and efficacy, by liaving an ugJy cast of boldness very dis- 
cemibly spread out at large over all those alluring features. ^ 

6. At the same time modesty \\ill fill up the wrinkles of old 
age with glory ; make sixty biush itseli into sixteen ; and help 
a green-sick girl to defeat the satire of a false waggish Jovcr, 
wJio might compare her color, when tihe looked like a ghost, 
to the blowing of the ix)se-bud, by blushing herself into a bloom 
of beauty ; and might make whut lie npieant a reflection, a real 
compliment, at any hour of the day, m spite of his teeth.— It 
has a prevailir.^ power with me whenever I find it in the sex. 
* 7. 1, who have the common fault of all ^len, tobe very sour* 
and humorsome, when 1 drank my water gruei in a morning, 
fell into a moi*e than ordinary pet with a maid, wiiom I call my 
nurse, from a constant tenden^ess that I have observed her to 
exercise, towards me beyjend ail my other servants ; I perceiv. 
ed her flush and glotv in the face, in a~ manner which \ could , 
plainly .dibcern proceeded not from anger or resetitment of-my | 
correction, but from a good naturcd regret, upon a fear tjbat she i 
had gHendcd her grave old master, ,^ ^ ■ . J 

2. I was so heaiiily pleased, jthut I ea^ed her of the honest j 
trouble she underwent inwardly for my sake ; and givuig her j 
half a crown, I told her it was a forfeit due Jtohcr^ because -I 
\^as ciUcf humor with her without any reason at all. xVnd as •' 
she is so gentle hearted, 1 have diiigjiutly avoided giving her j 
one bars!) v\ord ever since ; andl lind my own reward in it j. is9 J 
T.ct being so testy as I used, bus made roe much h^I^r and j 
bUong^r tlian I wi\s before. . ^ „ ,, • , ' - { 
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*. Ttw pretty, aftd i«ritty, and vtHuous fiw^i^esfe, Vas, the 
tidier day, viiiting an ^d aunt of hers, that I Vetify b#liev6 
l^as read the Jitakmtu : She took a story oot there, and dressed 
tip an honest old Neighbor in the «eeond«hand clothes of scani- 
daL The yonng creature hid hef face with her fim at every 
: liinrst and peal m laughter, and blushed for her guilty fiarent ; 
by vrhich ahe atoned, methought, for every scandal diat v^A 
foxxnA the beautiful circle- ^ 

10. Af& 1 was going home to bed thdt evening, I Could not 
kielp thinking of her 5l the way I went. I repi'csicnted her t6 
tny&elf as shedding holy blood every time site blushed, and as 
being a martyr in the cause Of virtue. Aiid afterwards, whei^ 
% was putting on my night cap, I could not drive the tho't out 
iof ray head, but that 1 was young enough to be married to 
Iter ; and that it lyouM be an adduion to me reputation I have 
In the study of wisdom, to marry to so much youth and mo«- 
fiest^, even in my old age* ! 

1 K I know there have not been wanting many wicked oli*^ 
tections against this virtue ; one is grown inauflerably common. 
jThe fellow bluihcs, he is guilty. I should *ay rather, he blush^ 
irs, therefore he is innocent. I believe tkur same man that first 
ftad that wicked imaginaticai of a blu^h being the sign of guik^ 
"epresented good nature to be folly ; and thai he himself waa 
he most inhuman and impudent wretch alive. 

12. The author of jfa/o, who is known to b^^ one of the most 
ft<Hl<:9t and most ingenious persons of the age wc now live in^ 
ias ^iven this virtue a delicate name in^he tragedy of Oatc^ 
rheJre the character of Marcioy is first opened to us. I would 
aye all ladies who have a mind to be thought well bred, to 
sink seriously on thiftTirtue, which he so beautifully ca!i^th4 
inctity of mannei^. 

1 .'U Modesty is a polite accompHahment, and getierally an 
^endanft npon tneJ'it., It is engaging to the highest degree, 
^ win^ the hearts of ail our acquaintance* On the contrar]^ 
>ne are moi?e disgustful in company thun the impudent ana 
-esuxning. , ' • 

1 4. The man who hs eti a8 octaisioiis, eommending and 
^esiking well of hhnself, we naturally disUke. On tht: othel^ 
Llid^ he who studies tor ccmeeal his own dt sert«, Who does ]us^ 
:e to the merit of others, wh6 talks but little c^ Mmself, ^und 
at 'With rtiode>ty, makes afavoraMe impression on the persons 
is conyemng with, captivatea their minds) and ga^ theif 
(eea^n« 
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15. Modesty 9 however, widely differs from an auk^wird 
basJifiiJncss, which is as much to be condemned as the other is 
to be applauded* To api^ar simple is as ill-bred as to be impu- 
dent. A >x>ung man ought to be al>le to come into a room 
and address the company without the least einbarrassment. To 
be out of countenance when spoken to, and not to have an an- 
swer ready, is ridiculoua to tl;c last degree. 

1 6. An auiiward country fellow, when he comes into cempa^ 
ny better tlian himself, is excccidingly disconcerlcd. He knows 
not what to do witii his hands or his hat, but either puts one of 
them in his pocket, and dangles the other by his side ; or per- 
haps twirls his hat on his fingers, or fumbles with the button. 
If spoken to lie is in a much ;vvC)rse situation ; he answers witi 
the utmost ciifiiculty, and nearly stammers ; whereas a gentk- 
ixvan who is acquaiiited with hfi^, enters a ruora with gracefiil- 
ness and a niovicst assurance, addresses even persons he does, 
not know, in an easy and natural manner, -and without tl^e 
least cmbarpassment. . 

17- This is the characteristic of good breeding, a very ne- 
cessary knowledge in- our intercourse with ratn; for one of in- 
ferior parts, with the bel)a»\ior i>f a gcntlemAa, is frequently 
better received than a man of sci.se^ with the address and man- 
ners of a clown. Ignorance and vice are the only things vre 
need be ashamed of ; steer clear of these, and you may go inuj 
any company yaa will; not that I would have a youn^c^ mail 
throw off all dread of appearin.^ abroad, as a fear ofofiendini;, 
or being disesteemed, will make him preserve a proper d;;- 
xonim. ' , j 

18. Some persons, from experiencing false modesty, have 
run into the other extreme, and acquired the character of ini* , 
pudent. This is as great a fault as the other. A well brti 
man keeps hinvself within the two, and steers the n/lddle way. 
He is easy and fxrm in every company ; is modest, but not basli- 
fai ; steady, but not impudent. He copies the manners cf tbt 
better people, and conforms to their customs with ease ai'ii 
attention* 

1 9. Till we can present ourselves in all companies with cool- 
ness and unconcern, we can never present ourselves well ; «v^ 
will a man ever be supix>sed to have kepjt goo^ company, or 
^ver be acceptable in such company, if he caimCt appear tlicrfr 
easy and unc«i^arrassed. A modest assurance, in every pa^ 
«f life, is the most advantageous i^ualiQcatioa Wfe- can poss'blj 
afccjuire, * ^ . 
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^d» Instead of becomiiig ihsoieT)t$ a man of •sens^) tmder a coiv* 
piousness of merit, U'v-morc ni«dest. He behares himself ia» 
deed witb firmness^ but without the least presomplion- . The 
man «rho is ignorant of his own ,mcrk, i% no less a fool than he 
who is constantly displaying it* A man of understaacling avails, 
hiinsclf of his abilities^ but never boasts of them; whereasy 
the timid andhashfiil man can nev^r push himself in life, be 
his merit as great as it will ; he will be always kept behind 
by the forward and the bustling. 

2 ] . A man of alnlitiesy and acq^amted with U&9 will statu! 
as firm in defence of his own rights, and pursue, his plans as 
steadily and unmoved as the most impudent maUk ahve ; but 
-then he diaes it with a seeming modesty. Thus> manners is 
every thih§; what is impudence intone, is only proper assur-» 
ance in another; forfirnmcss is eomooendabki but an over* 
.^earing conduct is. cfisgustfol.. . ^ v t 

22- Forwardness being the very reverse' of modesty, follow 
rather than lead the company ; that is, Join in discourse upon 
their subjects, rather than start one of your own ^ if' yftu bave 
" parts, you will have opportunities enough of shewing them on 
every topic of conversation; and if you have none, it is better 
to expose yourself upon a subject of other people's, th:«n oa 
one of your own, . , . 

• 23k But be particularly careful not to speak of yourself, i£ 
ycai can help it. An impudent fellow lugs in himself, abrupt- 
ly; uix>n aU occasions,: and is ever the hero gf his own story. 
Others will cover heir arrogance with • it may seem strange 
indeed that I should talk in this manner of myself; it is what 
I by no means like, and should never do if I had not been cru- 
elly and unjustly accused ; but when my eharactcr'is attacked 
it is a justice I owe to myself to defend lU* This veil is too 
^hin not to be seen through on the first inspection- 

2*. Others again, with more art, -will modettly boast of all 
the principal virtues^ by calling these virtues weaknesses, and 
sayins^, they are so unfortunate as to fall into those weaknesses. 
' 1 cannot see persons suffer,* says one of this cast, ' witlwut 
relieving them, though my circumstances are very unable to 
afford it-.-I cannot avoid speaking truth, though it is often ve- 
ry imprud'^nt'— -and so 60* 

25. This angling for p'iiise is so prevailing a principle, that 

it frequently stoops to tlie iowest object. Men will often boast 

. of doing that, which,, if true, would be rather a disgrace to 

them thuiit otherwise. One man affirms tU^t he roue uventy 
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sniletivithiik the hour: 'Us probably a Be ; Imttupfiose^eSii, 
what then? he had a good horse mider hmf and is a good 
jocky* Another sweara he has o^eoj at a fiitdag, drai^ five 
or six hottlea to hia mwn share. Out of respect to hitRy I wiQ 
Mie^e him a Mar; fer I would net indsh to ihixk, him a beast. 

9§* These, and many nwrey are the felfiea of idle people, 
irhichy while they thbik thejr piecare them esteem, in reality 
nake them despised. 

37. To armd this amtesapt, tihereforey never vpeAei your- 
aetf at aBt'unless necessl^ ^l^ges you; and eves then, take 
cftre to do ft in sncb aawnnery that il^ay not he construed 
into fishmg fer a]^laiise^ Whatever perSecdons youjoay ba^, 
ke »Krared, jpeoj^e wtMndlhem out ; but wfaetker they do « 
pot, nobody win take thcxn upon your own WQfd» The less 
TDU say frf" yonrsetf, the more the worki wiU give you credit 
Isr ; and iht move ysu say, the less they willbdieve yq^ 

OV CJlEERrVLJrESS. 

I. IHAVB ahrays preferred cheerfulne^ to jmrtfa. The 
"^ latter I consider as an att, the ibnner aa a labit of tb^ 
mind. Mirth is short and transient, cheerfohaess fined aini 
permanent. Those are often raised Into the greatest trans- 
ports of mirth, who are snbject to the greatest depre^iona of 
melancholy : on the contrary^ cheerfulnew, thouf^ it does nc/t 
give the mind such an exquisite gladness, prevents us from 
ftil'ing into any ♦pth* of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of 
lightning that brckks through a gloom of clouds, end glitters for 
a moment: cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day*light in the 
mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual sei^cnity. 

2. Men of austere principles look upon mirth as too \ran- 
ton and dissohite for a state of probation, and as filled with a 
certain triumph and insolence of heart, that is inconsistent^ 
•with a life which is every moment obnoxious tothe greatest 
dangers. Writers of this complexion have observed, thai the 
Sacred Person, whov^ras the great pattern of perfection, W54S 
never seeii -to Iai?;^'h, 

3. Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any of these excep- 
tions; It is of a serious and composed nature; it does Dot 
throw the mind into a condition improper for the present state 
of hiimanltyj and is very conspicuous in tht- cimracters of tliose 
Who aw looked upon as the «;reatest philosophers anK>ng tl»c 
heathen, as veil as an^or*g those wl o have been cleservcdJv 
esteemed as saints and holy mcji ani<;ingp Chrisiains* 
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4« fTwe considicr cheerfulness in three lights, with regard to 
aiirselves, to those we converse with, f(nd to the great Author o€ 
<mr being) it will not a little recommend itself on each of these 
aecoctnts. The man who is possessed of this excellent frame of 
. tnind; is not only easy in his thoughts, hut a perfect master of 
all the powers and Acuities of the sowl ; his imagination is al- 
ways dear and his judgment undistitrbed ; his temper is eveit 
And unrtiHed, whether in actitm or soFrtude. He comes with 
a relish to all those ^goods which nature has provided for him^ 
fintes allthepleasQres of the creation which are poured itout 
lihn, and does not feelihe full weight of those aiccideotal cviU* 
wiiich may be&lhtm. 

5* If we contadcr him in relation td th« persons whom he 
converses with, it naturally produces love' and goodwill to- 
wards him ; a cheerful mind h not only disposed u> be affable 
ando&Hging, hutn^st^the same good humor in those who come 
within its it^uence. A man finds hirpself pleaiied, he does n&t 
know why, wHh the cheerfuhiess of his companion : it is Kke 
a sudden sun-i^hine that awakens a secr<^ delight in the mind, 
vfithout h^r attending to it. The heart rejoices of its own acr 
cord, and naturally flows out into friendship and benevolence 
tovirards the person, who has so kindly an effect upon it. 

6. When I consider this cheerful state of mind in its third 
relation, I catmot hut look upon it as a constant habitual grati* 
tude to the great Author of nature* An inward cheerfulness 
is an implicit praise and thanksgiving lo Irovidencc under a!I 
its dispensations. If is a kind of acquiescence in the state 
wherein we are placed; and a secret approbation of the Divme 
will in his c<Hiducttoward»^man« 

7* There are hut two things vj^hich in my opinion, can rjra* 
^nably deprive us of this cheerfulness of heait. The ^rsi of 
these is the sense of guilt. A man who lives in a state of vice 
and impemtence can have no title to that evenness and tran- 
guihty of riiind: which Is the heaHh ctf the soul, and thcnatjiiral 
effisct s of virtue and innocence. CheerfutQess in an ill man de- 
serves a harder name than language can furnish us with, an4 
is many degrees hey mid what we commonly eaB folly or mad- 
ness. - 

ft. At^ieism, by which I mean a disbelief of a Supreme Be* 
ing, and consequently of a toure state, under whatsoever title 
it shelters itself may likewise very reasonab^ deprive a man of 
tliis cheerfulness of temper. There is something so paiticulai^ 
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\y gloomy and offensive to human nature in tlit prospect of 
non-existence) that I cannot but wonder, with many excelleoi 
writers how it is possible for a man to outlive the expectatiea 
of it. For my own part, I think the being of a God is so lit- 
tle to be doubted, that it is almost the only truth we are suro 
of, and such a truth as we meet with in every object, in every 
ticcunence, and in every thought. 

l\ if we look into the characters of this tribe of inHdeh we 
generally find they are made up of pride, spleen and cavil ; it 
is indeed no wonder, that men who are uneasy to tliemselves) 
should be so to the rest of the world ; and how is. it possible for 
a m-AU to be otherwise than uneasy in himsdf, who is indanger 
every moment (^ losing his entire existence^ and dro^ttog in* 
to nothing? 

1 0. T tie vicious man and Atheist have therefore no pretence 
to cheerfulness, and would act very unrei^onably, should they 
•: ndeavor after it. It is impossible for any on^ to live in good 
humor and enjoy his present existence, who is apprehensive 
cither of toiment or of annihilation ; of being miserable, or of 
not being at all. 

1 1 ► After having mentioned these two great jTrinciples, 
which are destructive of cheerfulness in their own nature, as 
well as in right reason, I cannot think of any otlier that ought 
to banish their happy temper from a virtuous mind. Pain and 
sickness, shame and reproach, poverty and old age, nay death 
itself, considering tTke shortness of their duration, and the ad- 
vantage we may reap from them, do Bot desei've the name of 
evils. 

1 2« A good mind my bear up under them with fortitude^ 
with composure, and with cheerfulness of heart— the tossing of 
a tempest does not discompose him, when he is ^ure it will 
bring him to a jeyful harbor. 

13, A man who uses his best endeavors to live according to 
the dictates of virtue and right reason) has two pei^tual sour- 
ces of cheerfulness, in the consideration of his own nature and 
of that Being on whom he has a dependencey 

1 4. If he looks into himself, he cannot but rejoice in that 
■stencc, which is so lately bestowed upon hiin, and which, 

r- millions of ages will be still new, and still in its begiiming. 
r many self congratulations naturally arise in the mind, 
n it reflects on this its entrance into eternity, when it 
3 ft view of those improveable faculties, which in a few years. 
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and cvca at its first setting oat have made so considerable a • 
progress^ and which will be Jitill receiving an increase of per- 
lection, and consequently an increase of happinesh. 

J5* The consciousness of such a Being spreads a perpetual 
diffosi<»of joy through the soul of a virtuous man, and makes 
him look upon himself every moment as more hiipp^ thanJie 
knows how to conceive* 

16. The second aource of cheerfulness »o a good mind is, its 
eontideration of that fitting on whom wc have ©ur dependtnce, 
and ii^ whomj though we behold him as yet but in the first 
faiut discoveries of his pei factions, we tee every tiling that 
we can imagine as greats glorious or amiable. We niul cur- 
iielyes every where Aipheld by his goadntss, and sj.roundvU 
by an immensity of love and mercy. 

1 7» In shorty we depend upon a Beinrj) wh<ise po-vcv qr. \1:fi i\ 

him to make us happy by an infinity of mijans, whose poodrKf^i 

and truth engage him to niak^* those happy who (Nisirc it of hiw, 

and whose unchangeablenei^s wiU secure us in il;is iiap^ints^ri 

. to all efcevmiy* 

i8. Such considerations, which every one should pcrpelu^I'y 
cherish in his Uioaghts, will banish from us all that Becr«'^ 
heaviness of heart, which unthhihing men ore subject to when 
they r ^'indcr no real aiRiction ; dil that anrjuish which w« 
. may fc. Aiom any evil that actually oppresses us ; tc which I 
iiaay likewiac add those little cracklings of mirth and folly, tlnMr^ 
are apterto betray viituc than support it ^ and establibh in i» 
eucli-an even and cheerful temper) as makes^ us pleaaingto^ 
purtelvesi to those with whom we converse, and to him whona 
we are made to please* 

DISCRETFOW, ' 

I. T HAVE often/thought if the minds of men were laid open 
■*• we should see but little diflerence between that of the 
wise man, and that of the fooL There are infinite reveries, 
numberless extravagancies, ivd a perpetwal train of vanities, 
which pass through t)Oth. The great diflerence is, that the 
fb'sx knows how to pick and cull his thoughts for conversation, 
by suppressing some and communitaling others j whereas the 
other lets them all indifferently fly out into words*. This sort 
of discretion however, has na place in private conversation, 
between intimate friends. On such occasions ttie Aviscst men 
very often talk Hke the weakest j for indeed the talking with a 
friend i? but thinldng alotid. 
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3. Tuiiy has therefore very justly exposed aprccept deKv- 
ercf] by some ancient writers, that a man stould liTe with his 
enemy in such a manner as might leave him no room tp become 
his friend ; and with his friend in such a manoer, that if be be- 
came bis eaemy, it should not be in his power to bnrt him* 
The first part of this rule, which regards our behavior U>wa»is 
an enemy, is indcea very reasonable aa well as prudential ;>ait 
the latter part ef it, which regards our behavior lowarifa a friend 
favors more of cunning than of discretion, and would cut a man 
off from the greateat pleasures of life, which are^be freedoms 
of conrersatlon with a bosom fi h:|}d« BesideSi that when a 
friend is turned into an enemy, ami (as the son of SHraeh caHs 
him) a betrayer of stsrets, the world is juat enough to ftcettse 
the pcrrfidiousness of the friend^ rather than the indisoretion of 
the person who confided in him. 

3» Discretion does not only shew itself in words, but in all 
the circumstances of action s an4 is like an under agent of Pro* 
vidence to guide and direct us in thein^dinary concerns of life* 

4. Tbereare many more shining qualities ip the miccsof 
man, but there ia nane so useful as discretioa fit is this indeed 
\fliich gives a value to all the rest, ivhich sets them to work 
in their pix>per times and places, and turns them to the advan- 
tage af the person who is possessed of tbem* Withr^ it ieanii- 
ing is pedantry, and wit impertfaence $ virtue iteel. woks lilce 
weakness ; the best parts only qualify aijnaB tobem^re ^ngbt* 
ly in errors, and active to his own prejudice* 

S* Nor does diaa^etion only make a mm t^e master of his 
own parts, Init of other men's. Hie discreet man finds o«« the 
talents of those he converses with, w^ knf>w8 how to "apply 
them toproper uses. Accordingly, if we look into particular 
communities and divisions of mciy, we may observe, that it is 
the discreet tiivafh not the witty, nor the k^iroed,iU)r the brave, 
who guides the conversations and gives measures to society. 
A man with gi^eat takttls, but void of dts^rcUop, is tike foiy- 
fihemus kk the fable, strong ami blind, endued with an irresi^ii- 
ble force, which for want gS sight, is of no use to hiift* 

6. Though a man has all other perfections, and -wants dis- 
retion, he wiJl be of no great conseciuence in the world; but if 
e has this single talent in perfection, and but a common share 
'others, he may do what hfe pleases in his station of life. 

7. Attlu; same time that 1 think discretion the .most useful 
lent a man can be master of, 1 look upon canning to be the 
complishniviU of iiulc, intun, mgeneroust minds. Discra- 
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tion points out the nobltst ends to us, and pursues the most 
proper and laudable methods of obtaining them : cunninj^ has 
only private selfish aimsyand sticks at nothing which may make 
tfaeni succeed* 

• 8p Discretion has large and extended views, and like a well- 
formed eye, commands a whole horizon : cunning is a kind of 
short-sightedness, that discovers the minutest objects which 
are near at hand, but is not able to discern things at a distance. 
Discretion, the more it is discovered, gives a greater autiiority 
to the person who possesses it: cunning, when it is oijce de- 
tected, loses its force, and makes a man incapable of In-inginc; 
about even those events which he might have done, had he pass- 
c<l only for a plain man. Discretion is the perfection of rea- 
son, and a guide to us in all the duties of hfe : cunning is a kind 
of instinct that only looks out after our immediate interest end 
welfare. 

_ 9. Discretion is only found in men of strong sense and good 
understanding : cunnmjj is often to be met witli In brutes them- 
selves, and in persons who are but the fewest removes fvom 
tliem. In shortv cunning is only the mimic of discretioiS, and 
may pass upon weak men, in the same manner as vivacity is 
often mistaken for wit, and gravity for wisdom. 
' IQ. The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man, 
TOdkes him look forward into futurity and consider what will 
be his condition miliions of ages hence , as well as wiial it is %t 
present. 

II. Me knows, that the misery or happiness whicli are re- 
served for him in another world, lose nothing of their reality 
by being placed at so great a distance frwn him. The objects 
do not appear little to him because they are remote. He con- 
siders that those pkaiiures and pains vv'hich lie hid in eteriiit) , 
sppixjach-nearcr to him every moment, and will he present v. it ;► 
him in their* full weight and measure, as much as those pu-:\i 
aiid pleasures, which he feels at this very instant. For this r^.* ?- 
son he is careful to secure to himself that which is the })vop;:r 
happin;."ss of his nuture, aiul tne uUimuie desit»-n of hjs b.in,::. ' 

i2, lie carries his tr» -.uf^hts to tlie tm\ of every action, ond 
considers the most distant as well us the most imnu di:.?c cX:cVi 
of it. He sui>erccdes every Ttt!;; prospect of t^ain niui ailvan-^ 
tii;>e which otferii it?.eir herci, il'hc vlocs not Wur] . . cnsis^ iit \vilh 
i\H vijws of an herea.ttr. In a word, his hoptiu^cj Kill cfioN 
jnirlality, his schemes aic lar^tand glorlou?^, ai;d hiscotidufc 
\ M 2 
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suitable to one who knows his true iutero^t, and liovrWpunRie 
it by propter m<;thods. 

13, I hiVe in this essay upon discretion, considered it bot& 
fts an accomplishment and as a virtue, and have therefore dev 
scribed it in its fall extent ; not oa*y as it is cxmvcTiant about 
worifliy afi\tii 8, but as it regard* oiir whole existence ; not ot^y 
as it is the g:'jide of a fnoftal creature, bat as kt is 19 genera] the 
t^i rector of a reason able bein^. It if? in this S^ght that discretiea 
ia represented by the wise man, who sometimes mentions it 
under the name ef discretion, and sometimes under that of . 
M'isdo'jpi. 

U* h is indeed (as described i« th« lattef part of this paper) 
the greatest wisdom^but at tlie same tim^ m the power of e^- 
TV one to mtain. Its advantages are infinite, bm its acqiiisi* 
tion easy ; or, to speak of her Ln the words of the apocryphal 
^vriltr, *' Vvisdom is glorious, and never fadeth away, yet si eis 
easily seenot'them that love her, and found of such as seek her. 

15. " She pieventeth tl^em tliat desire her, in makiog her- 
fielf first known unto them» He that sce^cth. her early shall 
isave'no great travel : for be shail find her sitti^vg; at his door» 
Tq think theretbre upon her is perfection of wisdom, and "who- 
so V utchtth for htr shall q^iickly be without care. For site 
i^ottb about seekirr^ such as are worthy of her, sheweth her- 
Jit If favor able uutothem in the ways, and meeteth iheia in eve- 
?y thought.'* 

. j&N CLiulKLIKESS- 

1. T HAD occawon to go a few niile&out of town, some days 
^ siixe, in a stage couch, wliere. X had for my fellow tnt- 
ve]lcrs,a duly beau, and u pretty yyunj^^ qusikcr wonian. Hav* 
i.*g iu> jnchnation to talk mucli at thut time, I placed mysetf 
t>ack vavU, With a desigo to survey thtJiij and pick a speculalion 
out of my two companions.. 1 heir ditfe rent figures were suffi- 
eicut of ihemKeives to draw my attention. 

2. The i^-.uicAian was dresaed in a suit, the ground whereof, 

had btt:n ojatk, as 1 pejctivtd from some few spaces that had 

'jscapcdthe powcitrv which Wi.a iKc6rporated with the greatest 

_):>ri of his coi^t i his pcirywig, VN'hieh cost no sniaii sum, v^as 

fiftcr :.t*) siovci:iy a wiHiJucr C4i.-.t ov;!r hi'o shoulders, that it st:cm'' 

i\ '.u'.i to lia\e btL-n conibtd smce tlic year 1712 ; his iiuen 

t'hivh .viis p.ot ivjich coDcealcd, was daubed with plain Spamsh 

r'oiij thv- chin to the lowest butt^ii? ?iKi the dujnond upcn his 
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8. We find, from experience, that through the prevalence 
of custom, the most vicious actions lose their horror, by being 
marie familiar to us. On the contrary, those who live in tht 
neigliborhood of good examples, fly from the first appear- 
ances of what is shocking. It fares with us much after the 
same manner as our ideas. Our senses, which are the inlets 
to all the images conveyed to the mind, can <M»ly transmit the 
impression of such things as usually surround them ; so that 
pure and unsullied thoughts are naturally suggested to the 
mind, by those objects that perpetually encompass us, when 
they are beautiful and elegant in their kind. 
. 9. In the East, where the warmth of the climate makes 
cleanliness more immediately necessary than ib colder ceun- - 
tries, it is made one part of their religion : the Jewish law 
(and the Mahometan, which, in some things, copies after it) 
is filled with bathings, purifications and other rites of the like 
nature. . Tho' there is in the above named covenant reasons ta 
be assigned for these ceremonies, the chief intention undoubt- 
edly was to typify inward purity and cleanliness of heart by 
those outward washings* 

10. We read several injunttions of this kind in the book of 
Deuteronomy, which cx)nfirm this truth, and which-are bttill 
accounted for by saying, as some do, that they were only insti- 
tuted for convenience in the desert, which otherwise could not 
have been habitable for so many years. 

11. I shall conclude this. essay with a story which I Hive 
somewhere read, in an account of Mahomedan superstition- A 
Dervise, of great sanctity^ one morning had the misfortune, as. 
he took up a crystal cup which was consecrated to the prophet, 
to let it fail upon the ground, and dash it in pieces. His son 
coming in sonie time after, he stretched out his hand to bless 
him, as his manner was every mon^ing ; but the youth going 
out, stu*.nbl<.d over the threshold, and broke his arm. As the 
old man wondc.ed at these events, a caravan passed by in its 
way from IMtcca. The Den ise approached it to beg a bless- 
ing; but as he stroked one of the holy camels* he received 
a kick from the beast, that sorely bruised hi?ii. K is sorrow 

;nd amazement increased upon him, till he recollected, liii>t 
hroiu;*h hurry and inadvertency, he had that moulting come 
br&Cid without washing his h.^^as. 
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